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Turspay, Fesruary 13, 1951. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
WITNESS 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
EpvcaTION OF THE BLIND 
Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


DOD a cacetirtbeipeinn Setetin ensdiiysh wmcts al aeti bh seit sncithiomin eerie patos pani baep prey $115, 000 
TU inh id a th cit wel — fen ite es elon nici ood sereetrrions 115, 000 
Fem deeper erent ohh te te ie eter apap arsrebheeti tint neritic 115, 000. 


Obligations by activities 


American Printing House for the Blind: 


RN i cciieth rime sieme-tepkisiacitrprepl ah ne et era sori Sean naelee aie wereeeren $115,000 
BN Set alncre: terrence ictal neediest tontgi hninp incident mnegee Rimtarelp tiene ibnaneaicl 115,.000 
NO arp er pete rent cc rr pelea a pte sheet nene mel igre chet op —mepeernen renen tem eretsh aha epiah 115, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


I SN ile 9 le EE SE 2 aca $115, 000 
yO SS ee Ee RE TS OES 115, 000 
PCT A OT ES Rei See 115, 000 


Mr. Foeartry. Mr. Stephens, do you have a statement to make on the 
American Printing House? Is there a change? 

Mr. Steruens. There is no change in the amount. This has been in 
effect for 15 years. It is $115,000. Since 1936-37 Congress has made 
this $115,000 appropriation and $10,000 permanent appropriation, 
making a total of $125,000. Thinking there might.be a desire on the 
part of the new members, a little history has been prepared for them 
outlining the purpose, origin, and growth and I will be glad to hand 
it to them rather than clutter up the record. 

A year or two ago we did put in an outline of the origin and purpose 
and growth of the institution. 

Mr. Focarry. We will take these three pages and insert them in 
the record at this point. Do you have a statement showing number 
of pupils and money quota by States? 

Mr. SterHens. Yes, sir. That will be inserted in the record also, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The estimate under this heading for 1952, $115,000, is the same as the appro- 
priation for this purpose for 1951, and represents the full authorization allowed. 
As the official schoolbook printery for the blind in the United States and its 


(1) 
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territories, the primary work of the American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky., is the extension of its services to the schools and classes for the 
blind through the Federal act to promote the education of the blind. This act, 
originally passed in 1879, is designed to furnish to the Printing House the funds 
to provide free school texts, tangible apparatus, and other supplementary mate- 
rials necessary in the education of the blind pupils under instruction in the public 
educational institutions for the blind throughout the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. The original Federal appropriation, which 
was authorized in perpetuity, amounted to $10,000 annually. Subsequently, as 
the blind school population increased, and new methods of education required 
greater and more diversified materials, the appropriation was increased from 
time to time until it now totals $125,000 a year, including the $10,000 permanent 
appropriation. 

As a nonprofit corporation, the Printing House is managed by a board of trus- 
tees consisting of seven citizens of Louisville (successors to the original incor- 
porators) and, as ex-officio members, all superintendents of schools and classes 
for the blind being served by the Printing House through the Federal appropria- 
tion. In effect, the ex-officio trustees act as agents of the Federal Government in 
the administration of the institution. All trustees serve without pay. 

There are approximately 6,000 blind children enrolled in the residential and 
public school classes for the blind. These blind children are dependent upon 
the American Printing House for the Blind for books and tangible apparatus 
for their instruction. This material, furnished by the Printing House to the 
public educational institutions for the blind in all of the States and territories, 
is allocated on a per capita basis, On the first Monday in January of each 
year, a registration is taken of the number of blind pupils enrolled and under 
instruction in the schools and classes for the blind. Only those pupils may be 
registered whose vision comes within the accepted definition of blindness. 

The enrollments so obtained are used to determine the per capita quota allot- 
meuts for the following fiscal year (July 1 to June 30) to the schools and classes. 
These quota allocations are not cash payments to the schools, but are in the 
form of credits on the books of the American Printing House for the Blind 
against which the individual schools authorize shipment to their respectiye 
institutions of books, tangible apparatus, and other materials which must pe 
manufactured at the American Printing House for the Blind. The Federal 
funds are paid semiannually to the treasurer of the Printing House, and, by 
law, must be used for the purchase of raw materials and the payment of salaries 
and other expenses in connection with the manufacture of books and apparatus 
to the order of the schools and classes for the blind. The money may not be 
used for the purchase, erection, or leasing of buildings. The appropriation is, in 
effect, therefore, designed solely to serve the blind children being educated in 
the several States, and not for the benefit of the Printing House, the facilities 
of the institution being employed simply as the best medium for the purpose. 

In 1937, the amount authorized under the act to promote the education of the 
blind was increased to $125,000, including the $10,000 permanent appropriation. 
At no time, has less than the full authorization been appropriated. The Printing 
House, through the Federal funds provided by the act of 1879, is the only 
source of the special textbooks and devices required by the schools and classes 
for the blind throughout the country in the education of our blind children. 

In addition to textbooks, supplemental materials, and music in the Braille 
system, the schools are supplied with tangible apparatus (Braille writing slates, 
Braillewriters, outline and relief maps, and other appliances for the blind, 
talking books (books recorded on phonograph records), and the reproducers on 
which to play them. 
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Feperat Arp to States, TERRITORIES, AND Possessions, Fiscan YEAR 1951 
“To PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE 


Number of pupils, and the amount of quota of each State for year ending June 30, 


the Education of the Blind’ 


Aug. 4, 1919; Dec. 22, 1927; a 


1951, according to the law of Ceeres approved Mar. 3, 1879; June 25, 1906; 
Aug. 23, 1937, entitled “‘An Act to Promote 






































Amount of Amount of 
N umber of bade for N ne of ~~ for 
c pupils, the year pupils, the year 
States January ending States January ending 
1950 June 30, 1950 June 30, 
1951! 19511 
PS ay a etd aoe 211 $4, 581 |} New Jersey__...........-- 136 $2, 953 
(a enact a 36 782 || New Mexico._......._...- 69 1, 498 
» ahd a RS 110 2,388 || New York____...-.__.___. 403 8, 750 
Saar 314 6,818 || North Carolina -___...._- 336 7, 296 
| SSS gia 63 1,368 |} North Dakota__..._..___- 28 608 
Connecticut. _........._.. 7 _< ea a PEE a 306 6, 644 
aia alae tie 7 1, 629 || Oklahoma 95 2, 063 
I eS, 2 163 3, 589 || Oregon 83 1, 802 
SS ca aa 14 304 || Pennsylvania 415 9,011 
AS Ray a ee RS 273 5,928 || South Carolina_- 76 1, 650 
hb it 'xt-cokees: Had son 2 lil 2,410 || South Dakota. 35 760 
5 ERO A a I 113 2,454 || Tennessee 124 2, 692 
Kansas_____- 72 pe ys fen aes 165 3, 583 
Kentucky 117 eae a oe on Suu 34 738 
Louisiana__ 120 See tr Vien oo 159 3, 452 
Maryland._.__......- 108 2,345 || Washington._...__._..._-. 70 1, 520 
Massachusetts. _...._.._- 240 5,211 || West Virginia.........._- 86 1, 867 
pS Sai, 253 5,493 || Wisconsin.__.........__.- 148 3, 214 
Miimplesota...<....-...... 144 3,127 || District of Columbia - - -_- 9 195 
Mississippi_.__..........- 95 SE Th Pe ate oo occa 13 282 
(OR aes 135 2. G6F i): Puerts Rico... =. 7 1, 563 
er a 23 499 

PORE bi 65sec enlace 48 1, 042 Grand totals_..___- 5, 757 125, 000 








FOR THE DEAF 


1 Includes $10,000 permanent appropriation carried as trust account (4 percent interest on $250,000). 


Turspay, Fesruary 13, 1951. 


WITNESSES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
* EXECUTIVE OFFICER, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
LLOYD H. JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 
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1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate . - - ..--. wiileate diily miei ine hele tees none 4 + $315, 300 $368, 200 $390, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Further development of vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 583-._-. = A eee ras ok ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -._...............-.- 353, 800 368, 200 390, 000 
Payments received from non-Federal sources.........-..-.---- 84, 107 , 000 , 000 
Total available for obligation --...-......-.......-....-- 437, 907 448, 200 480, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings......-.............--.- Vacated hed be dchandleahiaipntnecoaiwcgseis 
Sint NR i dak cieb dares -brndaioer- 435, 600 480, 600 
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Obligations by activities 






































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1. Instruction and administration: 
(a) Gallaudet College... ........-......---.....-... iat $136, 885 $138, 942 $152, 742 
ee i lo eweialia 51, 394 57, 484 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expenses---.............-.-..-- 247, 321 255, 474 269, 77 
IU Sa 554.5 Gaon evening ohommsle Gukihimieinaits 435, 600 448, 200 480, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. __...........-.-....---- 93 4 99 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.............-.--- 5 3 3 
Average number of all employees. ---..............-.--------- 90 92 97 
01 Personal services: Wie 
Nee ee enwantbamenanee $263, 460 $273, 059 $292, 159 
Part-time and temporary positions..................---- 11, 708 7, 309 7 
Payment above basic rates....................-.-..--.-- 9, 800 9, 800 9, 
UO on occ repen 284, 968 290, 168 309, 268 
RT Ry TRIS SIGS Sh a a GE ap ee Oy 903 600 600 
o.. sremepereiaion of thittes. :<. <=. 22 5. cc eco 566 100 100 
Sek, ROOD Sn enema 2, 433 1, 600 1, 600 
RS eae eee 6, 872 6, 000 6, 000 
poe eS Se ee) 120 250 250 
07 Other contractual services... ......................-..- uae 37, 146 50, 900 61, 600 
NS SERS iain ES AS IER 91, 185 94, 132 94, 132 
ee SRR nar hla eh il i LT Sarma Ria lS 11, 107 4, 450 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_._.........._.-- ig ETAT eit, REG Ghden tacit 
> RE RR RE mr 435, 600 448, 200 480, 000 








Mr. Focartry. The committee has before it this morning the Colum- 


bia Institution for the Deaf, Dr. Elstad. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Dr. Exsrap. Our appropriation last year was $368,200. 


This year 
we are asing for $390,000, a diyerence of $31,800; $12,300 was for 
nonrecurring items and the net increase is $19,500. Part of this is 
to be used for the salaries of five new positions. 

One is for a director of curriculum. We have recently completed 
a survey by the United States Office of Education. This survey is de- 
signed to determine the future policy of the college. This survey was 


made more or less at the request of the Bureau of the Budget. They 
wanted to be sure our program was reasonable and adequate. They 


thought if the Office of Education would back it up it would be satis- 
factory as far as they were concerned. 
This survey calls for considerable curriculum development and we 
are asking for a salary of $6,000 for an expert in the field of curriculum. 
A director of physical education for girls is provided for in our 
requests. A part-time instructor has been found to be unsatisfactory. 


We have to take students from a local university who give only the 
time when they are free to come. 
physical instruction. 

Then one instructor is to be added in the Kendall School which is for 
These young classes should not be larger than eight, 
We feel, as long as this school 


The girls are not getting adequate 


young children. 
and ours run considerably above that. 
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is a training and practice school, we should have ideal conditions in 
the classrooms. 

Then we are asking for an additional secretary. We are grossly 
understaffed for secretaries. Our department of education has no 
secretary. It is necessary to use my secretary and also Mr. Johnson’s 
secretary. This is most unsatisfactory. 

An additional janitor is needed. We have one janitor for three 
buildings, which is unsatisfactory. At least one janitor for each build- 
is is desirable, but if we get one more it will help. 

Those are the five new positions. 

The balance is for contractual services. As you know, our plant 
out there is very old and the steam lines have been in use for years. 
They are leaking underground. Our returns are bad. We are ask- 
ing for funds to remedy this situation. 

Our newest building was built in 1917. Our pipes on the third floor 
in this building are embedded in cement. They have rotted out and 
leak into the rooms below. It is a nuisance and also presents a dan- 
gerous condition caused by falling plaster. 

Then repairs and replacements on roadways are needed. We have 
92 acres with roads, and they are in bad repair. Nothing has been 
done on them for 2 years. 

Our library has recently been moved into finer quarters and our 
desire is to get our supply of books up to where it should be. About 
3,500 volumes are necessary to meet reasonable standards. That would 
give us 10,000 volumes which is still inadequate. 

Classroom furniture is constantly wearing out. We would like to 
have $2,000 for replacements—$1, 000 for books and $1,000 for fur- 
niture. 


NUMBER ENROLLED AND SIZE OF COLLEGE 


Mr. Foearty. Gallaudet is the only college for the deaf in the 
world ? 

Dr. Exsrap. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. You are training teachers? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes. We have 10 this year and plan to expand to 
14 next year. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many students? 

Dr. Exsrap. We have 222 this year in the college and 10 who are 
taking teacher training, plus one foreign student from Thailand and 
three postgraduates, making 236. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought a few years ago there were ideas about ex- 
panding this college? 

Dr. Exsrap. That is what this survey has brought out, and the 
idea is to have a college of approximately 500 students. 

Mr. Foearry. Has the survey been completed ? 

Dr. Etsrap. Yes, it shows that this size would take care of the stu- 
dents in the future—those who should go to college in this country. 
Some go to hearing colleges. If they can, they should. But many of 
them cannot do that. 

Mr. Focarry. Can this expanded program take place on the site 
you have now? 

Dr. Etsrap. Yes, sir; nicely. 
Mr. Fooarrty. Wasn't there talk some years ago about moving? 





Dr. Exsrap. There was. But we would have to give up what we now 
have, which would be —— to replace. We are close to facilities 


in Washington, near the 


ibrary and Congress. 


Mr. Hepricx. Where is this location ? 
Dr. Eusrap. It is at Seventh and Florida Avenue NE. 
Mr. Foearry. How many are from the District ? 


Dr. Exsrap. Six in the college ; 52 out of 83 in Kendall School. 
REIMBURSEMENT FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. Focarry. How much are you reimbursed from the District of 
Columbia ? 
_ Dr. Exstap. Last year we got $40,500. This year we were successful 
in getting the District to pay on a per capita basis, which is $800. We 
feel that we use the school as a teacher-training practice school and, 


therefore, it is reasonable to expect the college should absorb part of 
the expenses. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT, BY STATES 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have a table showing the States from which 


these students come? 


Dr. Exstap. They come from 48 states. 
Mr. Foearry. Can you get the table and put it in the record ? 


Dr. Exsrap. Yes. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE ENROLLMENT BY STATES, 1950-51 


Alabama : 
Marjorie Crosby, Mobile 
Charles Johnston, Birmingham 
Steve L. Mathis, Jr., Mobile 
Bonnie Teer, Birmingham 
Cinderella York, Theodore 
Arizona : 
Dolores Ramirez, Miami 
Yita Zwibel, Phoenix 
Arkansas: 
James Averitt, Dumas 
Evelyn McCain, McCrory 
California : 
Helen Arbuthnot, Oakland 
Richard Babb, Bell Gardens 
Donald Bullock, Santa Monica 
Theresa Connors, Richmond 
Robert Davila, Carlsbad 
Sanford Diamond, Berkeley 
Eleanor Elmassian, Los Angeles 
Jeanette Harmon, San Leandro 
Donald Ingraham, Oakland 
Beverly Katz, Riverside 
Patricia Kitchen, Mountain View 
Joseph Kopas, San Francisco 
Teruko Kubotsu, Bakersfield 
Wanda Long, McCloud 
Terry O'Rourke, Richmond 
Kenneth Shaffer, San Francisco 
Dean Swaim, Chowchilla 
Evelyn Thornborrow, Irvine 
Ruthalee Ward, Turlock 
Beverly Wilson, Los Angeles 


Colorado: 


Louis Boley, Manzanola 
William Ludwig, Denver 
Barbara Wissler, Wellington 


Connecticut : 


Jack Culligan, Danbury 

Bessie Diot, Meriden 

jettie Mae Dunn, Orange 
Loretta Fitts, Stamford 
Bernadette Gallagher, New Haven 
Kathleen Griffith, Kensington 
David Halberg, New Britain 
Nancy Hutchinson, Manchester 
Elaine Magnoli, Meriden 
Russell Stecker, West Haven 
Velma Wright, Waterville 


Florida: 


Sally Lefkow, Hollywood 
Lucille Themis, Apalachicola 
Julianne Wertheim, Tampa 


Georgia: 


Duwayne Dukes, Carrollton 
Victor Galloway, Atlanta 
William Peace, Valdosta 
Thomas Rucker, Statesboro 
Lois Watkins, Blackshear 
Eugene Whittle, Experiment 


Idaho: Etta Rhea Cabbage, Plummer 
Illinois: 


Ruth Fabry, Chicago 
Marcia Hammer, Chicago 
Arlene Weber, Chicago 























Indiana: 

Winona Alter, Rushville 

Robert Bates, Evansville 

Jerome Freeman, Indianapolis 

Regina Kane, Terre Haute 

Jerome Moers, Evansville 

Margery Pike, Glenwood 

Wayne Walters, Indianapolis 
Iowa: 

Darlene Darrah, Newton 

Marvin W. Tuttle, Cherokee 
Kansas: 

Robert Greathouse, Kansas City 

Willard Madsen, Peabody 

James Randall, Olathe 
Louisiana: 

Jane Barham, New Orleans 

Marilyn Ducote, Hackberry 

Floyd Hinson, New Orleans 

Elaine Liner, Ruston 

Leslie E. Moody, Ethel 
Maryland: 

Alyce Bean, Waldorf 

Albert Bevard, Baldwin 

Thelma Clark, Lonaconing 

James Flaharty, Port Deposit 

Rebeeca Moore, Silver Spring 

Martha Sprainis, Catonsville 

Donald Tress, Baltimore 
Massachusetts : 

Camille Desmarais, Chicopee Falls 

William Glennon, Revere 
Michigan: 

Raymond Cherwinski, 

Morris 

Irja Konno, Wakefield 

Alice Sandstrom, Gladstone 
Minnesota: 

Clarence Broecker, Marine-on-St. 

Croix 

Douglas Burke, St. Cloud 

Dorothy Busch, Alexandria 

Richard Caswell, Brainerd 

Roger Johnson, White Bear Lake 

Dorothy Kopecky, Hutchinson 

William Stifter, Winstead 

Frank Turk, Hibbing 

Jack Wright, Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Helen Jackson, Wesson 
Missouri : 

Bernice Barlow, Independence 

Annie Krpan, Kansas City 

Medford Magill, Hendrickson 

Robert McClelland, St. Joseph 

Raymond Rodriguez, Kansas City 

Robert Roy, Neosho 

Peggy Stack, Sullivan 
Montana: Vivian Miller, Billings 
Nebraska : 

Ruth Ann Bonnet, Omaha 

Eleanor Cuscaden, Omaha 

Rita Ann Lloyd, Overton 

Earl Malloy, Omaha 

Donald Nuernberger, Omaha 


Mount 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE ENROLLMENT BY STATES, 1950-51—Continued 






New Jersey: 
Frank Hutchinson, Cranbury 
Betty Leistner, Vineland 
New Mexico: 
Arthur Montoya, Santa Fe 
Barbara Upton, Bayard 
New York: 
John Aitken, Long Island 
Robert Anderson, Schenectady 
Eugene Bergman, Brooklyn 
Bernard Bragg, Bronx 
Gerald DeCoursey, Rochester 
Stanley Dziurzynski, Auburn 
Silvio Ferretti, Nanuet 
Aletha Folts, Cold Brook 
Albert Gutin, New York City 
Robert Hughes, Elbridge 
Renate Kugel, New York City 
William Otis, Keene 
Anthony Papalia, Utica 
Harry Schaffner, New York City 
Harry Scofield, Poughkeepsie 
Peter Shuart, Mount Vernon 
Naomi Steinberg, Brooklyn 
Allan Sussman, Brooklyn 
Helen Walker, Sodus Center 
North Carolina: 
Dorothy Morrison, Durham 
Ervin Pearson, Morganton 
Truitt Saunders, Gastonia 
Marvin O. Tuttle, Winston-Salem 
Ernest Whisenant, Morganton 
Virginia Whitesides, Lincolnton 
North Dakota: 
Richard Feland, Mohall 
Jean Kelsch, Mandan 
Robert LeMieux, Stanley 
Mark Wait, Hannaford 
Ohio: 
Robert Braid, Newark 
Robert Crossen, Columbus 
Almeda Drummond, Columbus 
Thomas Kerr, Columbus 
Melvin Squire, Salem 
Carmen Tiberio, Youngstown 
Oklahoma: 
Dale Duck, Davis 
Raymond Kolander, Shattuck 
Henry Miller, Owasso 
Billie Bernece Parman, Elk City 
Dorotha Sue Scott, Enid 
Oregon: 
Carol Harwood, Lebanon 
Clyde Ketchum, Vale 
Ruth Lapham, McMinnville 
Beverly Jean Pettit, Portland 
Pennsylvania : 
Wesley Dickson, Greensburg 
Audrian Kukleski, Braddock 
Betty Lydick, Indiana 
Betty Mowl, Washington 
William Siegel, Laceyville 
Frank Slater, Homestead 
Bodil Tvede, Dallas 
Andrew Vasnick, Philadelphia 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE ENROLLMENT BY STATES, 1950-51—Continued 


Rhode Island: 

John Spellman, Providence 
South Carolina: 

Frances Griffen, Pinewood 

Oscar Shirley, Spartansburg 
South Dakota: 

Edward Barber, Pierre 


Wisconsin : 
Marwood Burr, Boscobel 
David Carlson, West Allis 
Edward Czernicki, Milwaukee 
Leonard Peacock, Benton 
Mildred Shawanokasic, Keshena 
Lawrence Stafford, Phillips 


Frances Barber, Pierre 

Lucille Knittel, Aberdeen 
Tennessee : 

Matthew Burns, Rogersville 

Geneva Chambers, Knoxville 

Anna Lee Holladay, Nashville 

Bernice Quary, Lee Valley 
Texas: 

Audree Bennett, Houston 

Joyce Eastham, Amarillo 

Jerry Hassell, Houston 

Otis Massey, Austin 

Mildred Mayfield, Dallas 

Bert Poss, Fort Worth 

Harold Wright, Austin 
Utah: Marion Brown, Salt Lake City 


Wyoming: Frank Lofton, Marlow 
District of Columbia: 
Raymond Baker 
Juliet Barnett 3 
Edith Chedester ; 
Betty Holtzclaw és 
Betty Rose 
Gertrude Scott 
Richard Tuccinardi 
Canada: 
Bruce Jack 
Ann Lister 
China: Norman C. K. Tsu 
Israel: Maurice Black 
Japan: Hideshige Ohmori 
Sweden: Carl-Gustav Croneberg 





Virginia: Transjordan: Suleiman Bushnaq 
Mrs. Evelyn F. Christian, Buena 
Vista GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Eleanor Wetzel, Waynesboro Arizona: Ralph Jordan, Tucson 
Washington: 


Minnesota: 
John Courtney, Minneapolis 
Donald Mackin, St. Paul 


George Belser, Wenatchee 
Norma Burgess, Auburn 
Tlomay Burns, Olympia 
Lois Hecker, Vancouver 
Lois Jean Kimble, Veradale 
Kenneth Lane, Sunnyside 


NORMAL STUDENTS 





California: Katherine Bulkley, 4 


Kathleen McNeil, Aberdeen Alhambra 
Virginia Merlino, Seattle Georgia: Edward Rush, Glennville 
William Simpson, Seattle Illinois : 


Betty Sue Williams, Almira 
West Virginia: 
Eloise Bolen, Mullens 


Eugene Thomure, Jacksonville 
Arthur Yates, Jacksonville 
Kentucky: Anna Laura Hereford, 


Clifford Bruffey, Webster Springs Crocus 
Ramona Burgess, Ridgeley Montana: James McPherson, Great 
Betty Lee Cox, Meadow Bridge Falls 


Bernice Henrichs, Coalwood 


New York: Joan Domino, Rome ; 
Joe James, Parkersburg 


North Carolina: Harold Morris, 


Richard Kelsey, Huntington Fayetteville " 
Ruby Lease, Keyser Virginia: Millard English, Middlebrook ; 
Norma McCarty, Lumberport Thailand: Sermsri Kasemsri : 


TUITION 


Mr. Focarry. How is their tuition paid? 
Dr. Exstap. There are 145 Federal scholarships which are awarded 
not on a scholarship basis but on the ability of the parent to pay. If he 
can pay, he is supposed to pay. Ifnot, he can ask for a scholarship and 
the Congressman from that district investigates the case. If he feels 
it is a worthy case and we have a scholarship available, we grant it. 
That covers board, room, tuition, and laundry. 
Mr. Focarry. How do they qualify? ) 
Dr. Exsrap. On the basis of need. Financial need. I will furnish 





a list of students and the State from which they come. 
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Mr. Spellman is an interesting young man. He isa senior. He 
went to the Rhode Island School for the Deaf in Providence, and then 
went to a hearing high school while living in the school for the deaf. 
He is a very good student. 

Mr. Denton. There is a man from my home town. 

Mr. Focarry. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing about expanding the school ? 
Dr. Exstap. We were prepared—or at least we were asking for 
$175,000 for planning money but that was taken out because of the 
: emergency. ‘The plans were ready to go if this emergency had not 
. ' come up. 
Mr. Focarry. You don’t have the plans now? 
Dr. Exsrap. No. 
Mr. Focarry. You were asking for funds to draw the plans? 
Dr. Exsrap. Yes. 





STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. Heprickx. How many States have schools of their own? 

Dr. Exstap. All except Delaware, New Hampshire, and Nevada. 
They make arrangements for their students to go to other schools. 
Whether there are residential schools or not, they may have day 
classes for the deaf in the larger city public schools. These only ex- 
tend nt the eighth grade. Then they are supposed to go to high 
school. 





COLLEGE TRAINING 


j Mr. Focarry. You give college training? 
7 Dr. Exstap. Yes; leading to bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science degrees. In this expanded program there will be terminal 
courses at the end of 2 years so that those who do not want to finish 
a 4-year course will get vocational and technical training. 
Mr. Heprick. About how many graduates have you had from this 
school so far? 
Dr. Exstap. Two thousand, approximately. Around 30 a year now. 
Mr. Hepricx. And this school has been in existence how long? 
Dr. Etsrap. Since 1864. Abraham Lincoln signed the charter. 
Mr. Den'ron. You perhaps covered this before I came in, but why 
do they come here to school and not to centers in their own State? 
Dr. Exsrap. They do goto the elementary school of their own States. 
Ours is the only college for the deaf. A liberal-arts college. 


KENDALL SCHOOL 


Mr. Denon. Do you have anything but a college? 
Dr. Exstap. Yes. We have on the same campus the Kendall School, 
which was the original school on that site. It was started by Post- 
master General Kendall and conducted as an elementary school for 
years. Then this college was started. We take the District of Co- 
lumbia children who are deaf—the hard-of-hearing children are edu- 
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cated in the public schools, but those who are deaf and cannot use 
their hearing at all come to us. 

Mr. Denton. Who pays for that? 

Dr. Exsrap. The District of Columbia pays $800 per child. 

Mr. Stepuens. That reimbursement item is taken out of the total 
obligations. 

Dr. Etsrap. The District is included in that item. 


STUDENT LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Hepricx. Are all your students obliged to live in the dormitory 
or can they live out? 

Dr. Exsrap. They are all living in with one exception, and she is a 
lady who got married last year. She is finishing her course and lives 
at home with her husband, who is financially able to take care of her. 
We feel it results in better work if they live there. Part of a college 
education is social adjustment, and we think their social life is better 
developed if they have a regular college atmosphere. People who 
visit the place tell us they are struck with the normal college atmo- 
sphere. If deaf students go to a hearing college, that is what they 
miss. They are one among thousands and are very much alone. 


SIZE OF SCHOOL AND TYPES OF COURSES 


Mr. Denton. How many students are there? 

Dr. Exsrap. 236 in the college and 83 in Kendall School. They 
come from 43 States. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you have any students from the Pacific Coast? 

Dr. Exstrap. Nineteen from California. Nine from Washington. 
The East is so highly industrialized the schools send them right out 
on the job. The other parts of the country send us more students. 
We feel if we have these technical courses added there will be more 
who will take 2 years of college who do not want the 4-year course. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you give a commercial course ? 

Dr. Exsrap. We do not at the present time. | 

There is a demand for it and that will be included in the planning. 

Mr. Denton. What is this auxiliary service item in your budget? 

Dr. Exsrap. It takes in the whole building and operating expenses 
of the college. 


Mr. Jounson. Maintenance, powerhouse shops, and other services ? 
SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION FEES 


Mr, Denton. When the students come here from out of State, do 
they have to pay so much for their tuition ? 

Dr. Exsrap. They are supposed to if they can. If not, the Federal 
Government has set up 145 free scholarships and these are issued on 
the ability to pay. 

Mr. Denton. What about board and room? 

Dr. Exsrap. If they get the scholarship, that is included. We 
have set up a tuition fee of $700. That is not the total cost. The 
same as at a university, you pay part of the cost and the legislature 
pays the balance. We have set up $700 as a reasonable tuition fee. 

f they cannot afford to pay that, they can pay perhaps $300. Or, 
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if they cannot pay that and we feel they can pay $200, they pay that. 
If they cannot pay anything, then they are eligible for 1 of these 145 
scholarships which are usually in force—all of them. We have be- 
tween 70 and 80 tuition students this year. We feel it is important to 

et as much from the parents as possible. There are people who think 
they should all get a free education, but I think if they can pay they 
will appreciate it more. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Doctor. 


Turespay, Fresruary 13, 1951. 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


DR. PAUL B. DUNBAR, COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND DRUGS 

GEORGE P. LARRICK, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND 
DRUGS 

BUSH W. LOCKNANE, BUDGET OFFICER, FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 




















Appropriation or estimate-.........-------.----.-------------- $4, 802, 500 | $5, 466, 700 $5, 395, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of vo- 
cational education, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to Public 
TEE TAD Kin kd oc dccnnksnanscucovehabhwihath dbp dbhderoe<e gy GES i et” ts aS Sa 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -._.........-.-....-- 4, 883, 500 5, 466, 700 a 5, 395, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.........--....-.--.-..- PIG OM lense aatbicdn ob Seda cnechbae 
i os i dn ae cendaccnkhicdsekihewee> so vislncdbenncnacdns TOU bw cnavcie neces 
Dotal Civest ONO issih ~ 2 =a ee neon es cc nee 4, 860, 763 5, 266, 700 5, 395, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGA1IONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. .-..-.........-.-.- aiael 34, 210 42, 300 42, 300 
ESS RUE ASLO LAL AREOE 0 RRA | 4, 894, 973 | 5, 309, 000 5, 437, 300 





Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. General enforcement operations -.........-..-.------------- | $4, 567, 368 $4, 980, 200 $5, 101, 400 
286, 500 : 





Fo MEE SINNER uns dean docucdcchouasccluccasscaccs 293, 395 
Total direct obligations. .......-...-....--.-----------»- | 4,860,763 | 5, 266, 700 5, 395, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





B.  WNeenee FOE SENET MIIONB .. ccicacineddnncc sano cscevaccecen } 34, 210 42, 300 42, 300 








SRE oe ay he ee eae ee 4, 894, 973 | 5, 309, 000 5, 437, 300 
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Obligations by objects 









































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 

Total number of permanent ee Rs ER et ce. 955 1, 020 1,020 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. LS MS pl EP BL a. 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees... _.................---.-..- 931 965 975 

Personal service obligations: 
I. ee eainemueee $4, 119, 447 $4, 346, 757 $4, 442, 200 
Part-time and temporary positions__...............-....-- 6, 190 ‘ 6, 200 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. __.............-...- 3 BES Rerae 16, 000 
Sy GO NO TOE. nk 5c neve n cect cncnnees 8, 996 9, 000 9, 000 
Total personal service obligations. _........___._..__.... 4, 150, 734 4, 361, 957 4, 473, 400 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
4 I SII halk Fein cain ick odd dncden cccnnsditsnkinend 4, 117, 865 4, 329, 057 4, 440, 500 
02 Travel... malcinds stnhctihcpmsetrentetadd , 104 252, 200 272, 200 
03 Transportation of things.................-....------------ 31, 560 38, 700 38, 700 
04 Communicati»n services_-_...............-.---.-- 40, 687 45, 300 45, 300 
05 Rents and utility services...............-...--.-.. 18, 115 20, 000 10, 553 
06 P reproduction 36, 100 38, 500 38, 500 
07 Other contractual services 78, 399 96, 360 98, 360 
Services pe rformed by other agencies Cty PR op Re 20, 750 20, 000 20, 000 
08 Gapeies 9 ond ms a aiaind ss pelaskkp opp res -sdhndensneddsnnti 162, 038 182, 900 183, 100 
SES seine DARI ES a ti Cro lal 2 71, 246 87, 000 88, 000 
ath RS ee ope Sn ae ee ee 79, 899 155, 383 156, 787 
et. ee I on kn Conimncwcabdantancngecanagsnetinenaseocee une 1,300 3, 000 
Bi CIAO. «wince acicsinnandenaveceacimanin 4, 860, 763 5, 266, 700 5, 395, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
ee ee cee iy perms Cpe ae oe eet 32, 869 32, 900 32, 900 
02 ER De EE aR ETE TE Ve tena Sea Eee ee NEN th eg OM 1,178 1, 200 1, 200 
04 Communication services_..............-.-.-- enn ek dst 33 100 100 
08° Supplies and materials... ... acoso. ceo ale 130 8, 100 8, 100 
Total reimbursable obligations........................-- | 34, 210 42, 300 42, 300 
| 

po 8 pags ee ania pare av aa ....| 4, 894.973 5, 309, 000 5, 437, 300 








CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 






































1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
' 
| 
eens OF GUTOR on ooo ce ccccdln scene ce $963, 504 $1, 049, 300 $1, 049, 300 
Transferred to “Salaries, Office of General Counsel, Federal 
Security Agency,”’ pursuant to Publie Law 759__._....._..-- — 22, 650 — 22, 950 — 22, 950 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_____...........-.- -| 940, 854 1, 026, 350 1, 026, 350 
Prior year balance available... ..............................--- 243, 512 206, 610 236, 020 
Total available for obligation... -.._..........-...-.-.--.-. 1, 184, 366 1, 232, 960 1, 262, 370 
Balance available in subsequent year______..._._......-..--- — 206, 610 | — 236, — 266, 490 
Total obligations... ...... RAE saudi Ss Be ons | 977, 756 | 996, 940 | 995, 880 
| i 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Ai I via b sites cisey opie ane a0 an doen aoesnnsa $739, 011 $794, 285 $819, 551 
Be IE SUE 5 5 cad as ode occ dnccwebébowscnaccdwaccaue 85, 391 80, 650 82, 760 
By III os Lik 0's cde dec wnniqsenesdasessonn 153, 354 122, 005 93, 569 
INE 5 ccakite iewpecnreaenedsbnkoesnenennes 996, 940 995, 880 


977, 756 
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Obligations by objects 
























! 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | 
Total number cf permanent positions ------.....--..-----.---- 159 163 168 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..__..............-.- 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees... ..-...----. noah ieeta whee 149 159 | 164 
01 Personal services: _ 
DEY ELROD os ok ks ceed sen ckes sou $595, 447 $648, 300 $680, 550 
Part-time and temporary positions_.._..............-- 8, 507 6, 000 6, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _-.-....--.-..-- gee ei 2, 700 
Payment above basic rates..................-...------ 20, 234 | 21, 000 | 23, 000 
ye RT FC” SERS Ae see pe nee See eee 626, 637 675, 300 712, 250 
RIN Aetere he se eek Lobes iene wlan csmuap ccmvacie 11, 941 13, 200 13, 200 
Transportation of things Seatac ac Oost Pap at ng eet 1, 033 1, 000 1, 000 
Communication services. Sdickhohibetdacenerddect 2, 783 2, 850 2, 850 





02 
03 
04 
0S Rents and utility services.__.................-.--..-.....- i) 10 10 
06 Printing and reproduction__---..............-..--.-...---- 6, 584 7, 600 7, 600 
07 Other contractual services. .............-.-..--.-.-..-.-- 10, 486 10, 500 10, 500 
Services performed by other agencies____-_........_- 58, 757 47, 685 47,711 
08 Supplies and materials..................-...-------.. AeCW 79, 300 83, 150 83, 150 
EE EIS CE ET ey ee 2, 111 2, 200 2, 200 
Se Mae nc et tate dactkbecstacs eign eb ibubued 24, 761 31, 240 21, 240 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Advance deposits subject to refund_--.__.-....-...-_-- 119, 925 108, 753 82, 430 
RRS BREE Sis Pate Sins AP Paes tee ne ee 33, 429 13, 252 11, 139 
BES pO AINE: SIRO OINOIE 5 ond > Sain gancnecawe-esonee sees Lecedesepsiitininie aa 200 600 
1 











I NE dois. Sach doi m seewseg ne hae w en 77, 756 996, 940 995, 880 








Mr. Focarry. We are very happy to have with us Dr. Dunbar, the 
Food and Drug Administrator. Do you have a general statement ? 

Dr. Dunpar. I have not made a prepared statement. Just what I 
would say in a prepared statement will be found at pages 2 to 4 of the 
budgetary justification which I think you all have before you. It 
might, however, be the desire of the committee for the benefit of the 
new members to give a very quick sketch of how we operate. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you do that, Doctor? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Dunsar. The main function of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is to enforce the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, gen- 
erally known as the pure food law. We have four other laws nt a 
we enforce. They have to do with foods and caustic poisons. I 
might mention them: Tea Importation Act, Import Milk Act, Caus- 
tic Poison Act, and Filled Milk Act. 

Unless you wish me to take time for it, I think I will confine myself 
to the most important one of these statutes; that is, the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


We have a force engaged in the enforcement of that law and the 
four other acts of about 975 people not counting 150 engaged in self- 
supporting certification services. For purposes of adequate enforce- 
ment we have district laboratories located in 16 important cities. 
These laboratories are equipped with staffs of chemists and inspectors 
with the necessary quota of clerks. 

In addition to these 16 laboratories we have 3 sublaboratories, as 
we call them, with very small laboratory facilities and some forty- 
odd resident-inspector posts. These inspectors operate under the 
direction of the various Nstrict laboratory chiefs. 
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The location of these 16 laboratories is dictated by the concentra- 
tion of industry. Naturally, all of the important ports like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, and so forth, have laboratories to do the necessary checking of 
food and drugs that come into the country. 

Basically, our work deals with the manufacturing plants and our 
inspectors, numbering about 265, are technically trained people. 
Their functions are to make inspections of the various manufacturing 
plants in the United States which are shipping foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and therapeutic devices in interstate commerce. 

By that method of inspection we can learn at the source whether 
a manufacturer is engaged in questionable business. Less than 5 per- 
cent are engaged in illicit operations. The average manufacturer is 
a conscientious, careful person who recognizes that the consumer in- 
terests and his own business interests are identical. 

But, by the same token, a small portion of the manufacturers who 
are ignorant or careless of the law must be whipped into line. 

If a factory is inspected and is shown to be engaged in some viola- 
tive operation, normally, the inspector will point out the violative 
activity to the manufacturer. He may or may not take appropriate 
steps to correct these violations after receiving warning from the 
inspector. 

If, however, the inspector’s observations show that adulterated or 
misbranded products are going into interstate commerce, then the 
report. of the inspector’s observations is made to his immediate dis- 
trict chief located in these 16 different district headquarters, and 
steps are taken to notify the district headquarters at the point of 
destination where the interstate shipment is going, with the request 
that the inspector collect the necessary official samples. 

We must establish interstate shipments to insure our jurisdiction. 

Samples are analyzed, and if analysis reveals that the product is 
adulterated or msibranded, then three courses can be followed: 

The goods may be seized by filing a libel in the Federal courts 
which issues an order of arrest. The goods are then attached by 
the United States marshal and held under seizure. The privilege 
is granted the manufacturer to make a claim for the goods and to 
contest the Government’s charges in the courts or, in the event that 
he concedes that the goods are adulterated or misbranded, he may, 
with the court’s consent, file a bond, and if the goods can be brought 
into compliance by reconditioning, that privilege is granted him and 
the Food and Drug Administration will see that the proper recondi- 
tioning operations are carried out. 

Incidentally, a charge is made to cover our cost of supervising that 
corrective operation, and that money is turned into the Treasury. I 
have figures in the budget statement of the amount of money collected 
in that way. 

We may proceed by criminal prosecution, and criminal prosecution 
is brought where there is a deliberate or flagrant type of infraction. 
Another method which can be exercised under the law is to proceed 
by injunction to ask the court to enjoin the manufacturer from pur- 
suing an illicit practice. We have not employed that procedure quite 
so frequently, but it is extremely effective in certain types of violations. 
I brought along, Mr. Chairman, sufficient copies of the last annual 
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report for all members of the committee. I know you are busy people, 
but it give you a chance to read it if you can do so. It summarizes 
very briefly the type of work we are engaged in. 


ILLEGAL OPERATIONS 


Perhaps at this stage, I might give you very briefly a summary of 
what that annual report shows in the way of illegal operations under 
this law in the last fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1950. 

There were seized in the course of the year 1,176 food shipments, 
80 percent of which were unfit for food. Several seizures were made 
of a pack of canned string beans that began to decompose after ship- 
ments had been made to all parts of the country. The canner stopped 
shipments and recalled from the market the rest of the 100,000-case 
pack for destruction by Federal and local authorities. A defective 
can-closing machine apparently caused the trouble. 

Such cases are fortunately rare. Most of the unfit foods seized 
last year were made from decomposed or filth-contaminated raw ma- 
terials or did not receive adequate protection during storage. Paren- 
thetically, improper storage was responsible for seizure in December 
1950 of 85,000 pounds of wormy and moldy cocoa beans found in a 
candy factory; 49,200 pounds of sugar contaminated while stored in 
a public warehouse; moldy and rancid Brazil nuts and other types of 
nuts totaling 62,000 pounds and 1,680 pounds of wormy raisins were 
also seized that month. 

One of the items which required considerable attention was dressed 
poultry, turkeys or chickens, from a few packing establishments found 
unfit, either because the fowls were diseased or contaminated with 
filth. Fourteen seizures were made of contaminated chickens and 
turkeys totaling 32,000 pounds in December. 

I am reading from the release of January 14, which showed the 
regulatory actions taken in the preceding month of December. These 
seizures represent the type of work we did on articles which are par- 
ticularly popular during the pre-Christmas season. 


SEIZURE OF UNFIT FOOD PRODUCTS 


Now, I want to resume my summary of the annual report, which 
is the document I have given you. 

As I have said, in the course of the year 1950 we made 1,176 seizures 
of food shipments, of which 80 percent represented products unfit 
for food through decomposition and filth, including insect or rodent 
contamination. 

I have mentioned the canned string beans. I think you have seen 
in the press recently a notice sent out voluntarily by one of the big 
cheese-manufacturing companies warning people not to consume a 
certain type of cheese spread. It might interest you to know the his- 
tory of that episode. It indicates a type of manufacturer who co- 
operates with the Government in trying to protect the public. 

This periioniar lot of cheese spread was manufactured in December 
1949. Fortunately, it bore a distinguishing mark or code number to 
show the batch which was manufactured at that one particular time. 
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Our first knowledge of the difficulty came from the manufacturer 
himself. He called on us—the vice president of the firm and counsel. 
He said they just learned of a fatality in Los Angeles which had been 
reported to them by the State authorities. The man who died was 
suffering from botulism. The case was definitely identified as botu- 
lism. It is caused by the action on food of a very vicious organism 
known as the bacillus botulinus. It is present in the soil. It is in 
a nonacid food that the organism develops. Canners are well aware 
of the danger and use high-heat treatments to guarantee against its 
development even if these spores happen to be present in the raw food. 

In this case this processed type of cheese spread is not heated to a 
very high temperature. There has never been a case reported of botu- 
lism from that type of product. The moment the manufacturer 
learned of this fatality, which was confirmed by the California State 
authorities, they came to us to advise them what steps to take. They 
had already taken steps through their field people to recall every 
jar of that code and of every code of the same type of cheese spread 
manufactured at or about the same time. 

Quite fortunately, their records showed the entire code that was 
responsible for the death of this individual had been distributed in 
California. That made it fairly simple to run down that particular 
lot of goods. 

We were confronted at the start wth one very large question, 
namely: Was this just one isolated jar to which some kind of accident 
had occurred, or was the dangerous bacteria present in a number of 
jars of the same product ? 

The manufacturer had taken the precaution of starting to recall 
the same type of product from all over the country. We worked in 
close cooperation with the State of California authorities, with Dr. 
Karl Meyer of the Hooper Foundation in San Francisco. He is one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on botulinus poisoning. He made 
analysis of the cheese spread remaining in the jar responsible for the 
death and found the organism present. Our first conclusion was that 
it was probably an isolated jar. 

Meantime, however, we were able to collect samples of some other 
codes of the same cheese spread made about the same time, and we 
discovered that at least one other code did have the poisonous sub- 
stance in it. That led us to the conclusion that the efforts of the manu- 
facturer should be redoubled; that a public release should be issued so 
that all people with a jar on their shelves might be warned. 

Our reason for doing it was this: The article had been manufac- 
tured a year ago and distributed in California; others of the second 
toxic code had been distributed elsewhere apparently without doing 
any damage. But one of these dangerous jars might be standing on 
somebody's pantry shelf and it was up to the manufacturer we thought, 
and he agreed that the public should be apprised of this danger. 

We are now making spot checks on the completeness of the recovery 
of the different outstanding jars and are cooperating with the State 
authorities in that. The manufacturer is doing a very excellent job 
of recovering these outstanding lots, at the same time making a basic 
study of what was responsible for the presence of this organism in 
the first place. It may result in a complete revision of the manu- 
facturing methods of that particular firm. 
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I am deliberately not giving the firm name. I presume you would 
rather I leave that off the record. If you want to know, I shall be 
glad to give it to you. 


ACTIONS ON DRUGS 


The annual report also records our actions on various types of drugs. 
A total of 83 of 117 criminal prosecutions brought during the year 
involved the illicit distribution of dangerous drugs like sleeping pills. 
Most of these actions were directed against pharmacists who had de- 
livered them without any prescriptions, or had filled a prescription 
a number of times sihough the doctor had given only a limited pre- 
scription. You, Dr. Hedrick, are familiar with the danger of these 
sleeping pills and potent drugs like benzedrine pep pills, which are 
dangerous in quantity although they are very valuable if used under 
a doctor’s prescription. 

I think maybe at this stage you would be willing to take time to 
let Mr. Larrick demonstrate one item of the type of thing we are 
encountering every day. I want to show you this as an illustration 
of the variety of problems that land on our doorstep which require 
the development of new techniques. I am going to ask Mr. Larrick, 
the associate commissioner, to explain this. He has been in con- 
tact with it from the very start. 


ESTROGENIC PREPARATIONS 


Mr. Larrick. Some of the drugs used in recent years are the very 
useful estrogenic preparations given to women in the menopause to 
supply the lack of the natural secretion of the body. When the drug 
is properly compounded, it. carries women through that period with- 
out the symptoms they usually have. 

One of the drugs is shown there in yellow. This manufacturer came 
to us some months ago and told us that some investigations he had 
made led him to suspect that in various areas of the United States an 
entirely spurious product was being sold under his brand name. We 
made an investigation and found that it was being done very exten- 
sively, as he had said. 

If you look at these tablets, they are a mixture of the genuine article 
and the imitation. We found that several firms were doing a thor- 
oughly bootlegging operation. They would have these tablets pre- 
pared for them by another firm in large quantities, and they made 
them appear exactly like the original article. 

The firm’s agents would go around to the individual drug stores 
with a large quantity of these products in their brief cases and suit- 
cases and sell them at a very substantial discount. On many occasions 
when we went into the drug stores ourselves and gave a doctor’s pre- 
scription for the genuine, we would receive the substitute. The sub- 
stitute unfortunately was practically inert. It was a complete gyp. 
Just take a look at the tablets. If you cut the tablet, you will see 
the genuine product has quite a different interior. 

That type of investigation is very time consuming and very diffi- 
cult. You are dealing with people who are in general trying to con- 
ceal all of their activities. We found one lot of 150,000 in New York 


that had not moved in interstate commerce, and we had the coopera- 
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tion of the New York health authorities and they seized that quan- 


tity. 

We have found numerous lots in interstate commerce which are in 
the course of being seized, and in the end we will be able, I believe, 
to put a complete stop to the racket. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is this a recent thing? 

Mr. Larrick. It is going on right now. 

Mr. Heprick. I have a patient taking it. 

Mr. Larrick. We have a test. If you shine that light on these tab- 
lets, the genuine stands out with a dark light and the others are quite 
distinguishable. 

Mr. Denon. Some are spurious and some are genuine ? 

Mr. Larrick. When they shipped them in interstate commerce they 
did not label them with the legitimate firm’s label. They labeled 
them with their own label, but when they got to the retail trade they 
were taken out and put in a genuine bottle of the other manufacture. 

I think you will agree it is a very useful article. 

Mr. Hepricx. Oh yes; a very valuable article. 

Dr. Dunsar. I wanted Mr. Hedrick to show you these tablets for 
this reason. We have to maintain here in Washington high-powered 
research laboratories for the purpose of developing new methods to 
deal with new form of violation. This thing never stands still. The 
firm that is deliberately setting out to gyp the consumer by putting 
out a substandard or substitute or adulterated food is pretty clever. 
7 jump from one method of fooling the public to another when we 
catch up with them. 


OLIVE OILS 


I think I told you last year that adulterated olive oils were giving 
us trouble. We had developed a method to identify olive oil based 
on the presence in it of a natural ingredient known as squalene. 
Squalene is present in olive oil but is not present in other vegetable 
oils used to adulterate olive oil. 

The adulterators bought squalene ostensibly to use in silk dye, 
from a firm producing it as a byproduct in vitamine manufacture. 
The firm which sold the squalene did not know it was to be used for 
adulterating olive oil. We knew that the manufacturers were dis- 
tributing more olive oil than they could be procuring. We suspected 
they were doping up other vegetable oils in such a fashion as to 
resemble olive oil. Then we discovered they were buying the squalene 
to give the same results. 

We went to the manufacturer of squalene and invited his coopera- 
tion and arranged to put a harmless chemical substance into the 
squalene which could be identified by chemical tests and sat back 
and waited. 

They bought the squalene with the chemical marker in it, and 
eventually we found interstate shipments of salad oil with the marked 
chemical in it and we were thus able to establish that they had made 
a synthetic preparation to resemble olive oil. 

Jur annual report shows a fine of $13,000, the largest fine imposed, 
and it was imposed on one of those olive-oil adulterators who plead 
guilty in a criminal prosecution after a seizure verdict against the 
adulterated oil was upheld by the appellate court and the findings of 
the Government affirmed. 
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There are new medicinals put on the market, products like estrogen, 
that have great value from the standpoint of the physician. Many 
times there is no analytical method for discovering the identity or 
quantity of the active substance in the medicine. Our chemists have 
to be alert to develop new methods to determine whether these prod- 
ucts meet the potency and the identity stated on the label and are 
satisfactory for use. 

I imagine, Mr. Chairman, you want me to hasten along. I do not 
want to take more time of the committee describing these activities. 
If I may, I would like to talk about the details. 


ANTIHISTAMINES 


Mr. Fogarty. Before you go into that, Doctor, I think it is inter- 
esting to the committee—it is to me—to hear what you have done in 
the field of protecting the health of the people of our Nation. Has 
this controversy over the effect of antihistamines been in your lap? 

Dr. Dunpar. Not too much. We have had a lot to do with it. It 
came before us in this fashion, Mr. Fogarty. 

The antihistamines are what we call new drugs under section 505 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. No new drug may be put on 
the market until the manufacturer who proposes to use it has given us 
satisfactory evidence that under the directions for use carried by the 
lubel the new drug is safe. 

The genesis of that new drug section goes back to the terrible 
tragedy of 1937 when elixir sulfonilamide was put on the market and 
the manufacturer, without testing it on guinea pigs, used a poisonous 
solvent. 

Mr. Hepricx. That solvent was very much like antifreeze. 

Dr. Dunpar. Yes; it was diethyleneglycol and was then employed 
as an antifreeze. I understand that ethyleneglycol is now more com- 
monly used as an antifreeze. Ethyleneglycol is not poisonous. Over 
100 people were killed by the use of this untested drug due to the 
presence of this poisonous solvent. Congress then inserted into the 
present law, which was then in its final stages before enactment, a 
section, which requires that any manufacturer who wants to put a 
new drug on the market must clear it as to safety. 

In course of the development of these antihistamines cold tablets, 
they did come before us for consideration under the new drug section. 
The manufacturers presented the formulas and labels including direc- 
tions for use. We satisfied ourselves, not only from the evidence 
that they had submitted but by checking with physicians and par- 
ticularly allergists throughout the country, that the administration of 
these antihistamines in the amounts recommended would not be harm- 
ful. Under these circumstances, we had no alternative but to make 
the new drug application effective. 

At the time we did that, we advised the manufacturers that we took 
no responsibility for their claims that these products would abort or 
cure a cold. The new drug section does not cover the therapeutic 
claims on the labels, These can only be attacked after the products 
have moved in interstate commerce if false or misleading curative 
claims are made. : 

The labelings under our jurisdiction were very conservatively de- 
vised. We could not say they were misbranded. We could say if the 
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directions for use were followed they were safe. The place where 
they let their foot slip was in their advertising. They made, as you 
remember, some extremely broad claims for the cure of colds; and the 
Federal Trade Commission which, under the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment to their act, controls advertising, took action to prevent it. But 
to this day there is a controversy even in medical circles as to the 
value of these preparations. 

Dr. Hedrick will know that better than I do. The trouble is that, 
in any group that you may discuss this issue with, some will tell 
you it is preventive. Some people get over a cold for no reason what- 
ever. Some will say they got over it by taking an antihistamine. 
You may administer a broad pill to one group and the antihistamine 
to another and you get the same result. It will take years to reach a 
final conclusion and I say that in spite of the fact that I understand 
the Reader’s Digest recently ran another article saying some of them 
have virtue in curing colds. We are in a skeptical frame of mind. 

Mr. Focarry. It has not been clear to me that they do cure a cold. 

Dr. Dunsar. I know, I cannot say they do or they don’t. 

Mr. Hepricx. I had a patient who took some of them and got won- 
derful results. I have other patients who take them with no results. 

Dr, Dunpar. And in that sort of a situation you cannot take a case 
into court because you are going to have opposite opinions from per- 
fectly sincere witnesses. 

Mr. Heprick. One says they are valuable in the prevention of colds. 
They do not say it cures him. I don’t think the medical profession 
agrees on the point. 

Dr. Dunzar. In any group of doctors I think you get a division of 
opinion on it. 


SLEEPING PILLS 


Mr. Focarry. In the case of these antihistamines, they came to you 
for your opinion as to whether they were safe to be taken under the 
directions and you found they were safe according to directions. 
Could not the same be said about sleeping pills? They would be safe? 

Dr. Dunzpar. That is right. That is true and that is why I said they 
are valuable if used according to physician’s directions. 

But sleeping pills are a lot more insidious than these antihistamines. 
A person who follows directions with sleeping pills may build up a 
habit or cumulative effect. There is no evidence of that with the anti- 
histamines. : 

Mr. Focarry. What led me to this question is that I was reading 
in a magazine in the last few days something about a certain well- 
known man. He is now engaged as an architect and some mention was 
made that he had been better since he changed jobs. Since changing, 
and for the first time in 12 years, he had not been taking a sleeping 
pill when he went to bed at night. I was wondering if there was any 
difference of opinion as to building up of tolerance for sleeping pills? 

Dr. Dunspar. I suppose if I have sufficient strength of mind to re- 
strict myself to one sleeping pill a night I would probably survive 
for a great many years. But that is not the usual history of sleeping 

ills. They start out with one and they find it difficult to get to sleep. 
hen they take two and they increase the dose after a while till they 
are taking massive doses. Then one of the properties of this particu- 
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lar type of pill is that after a while they induce loss of memory and 
failure to remember you have taken a pill and then you take another 
dose. I think I am stating that correctly. 

Mr. Heprick. That is right. 

Dr. Dunnar. It is a pretty tricky thing to take without constant 
medical supervision and we have records of innumerable tragedies. 

Most of these cases that were reported in this annual report were 
brought to our attention through police records or hospital records 
where someone was dying or dead from excessive use of sleeping pills. 
Then we investigated their sources. We found they were bought 
without doctor’s prescription or on a dead prescription. It is only 
the exceptional druggist who will sell without a valid prescription. 
Most of the 50,000 drug stores in the country will not sell without a 
doctor’s order. But the small part who do are responsible for a great 
many tragedies. 

Mr. Hepricx. On pullman trains the hostess will carry nembutal. 
She will dose out the nembutal to a patient who cannot sleep. Do you 
think that is good ? 

Dr. Dunzar. No. I think it is a risky thing. 


COCA-COLA 


Mr. Foearry. Is Coca-Cola habit forming, in your opinion? 

Dr. Dunpar. Coca-Cola has the stimulating pemgenties of caffein 
and the energy value of sugar. The amount of caffein you will get 
from Coca-Cola is about one-half of what you find in the average cup 


& 


of coffee. If you bet a stimulating effect from coffee, the extent to 
U 


which you get stimulation would be proportionately true of Coca-Cola. 
Years ago the caffein used to be higher. But today it would not consti- 
tute a health hazard—it would not affect the health. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was once told that if you happened to have false 
teeth and left them in Coca-Cola overnight they would not be there 
the next day. Would you say that is true? 

Dr. Dunpar. I don’t know. There was one witness who appeared 
before the Delaney Committee who testified that phosphoric acid at- 
tacked tooth structure and not only false teeth. We have to use our 
teeth. There are bound to be a certain number of acidulous elements 
in food and drinks and I think he testified that lemon juice had the 
same effect. 

Mr. Hepricx. That is right. 

Dr. Dunpar. Are we going to stop having our lemonade and fruit 
juice? 

CANNED ORANGE JUICE 


Mr. Focarry. According to your annual report, when we buy canned 
orange juice we do not necessarily know whether we are getting orange 
juice or not? 

Mr. Dunzar. That is right, and we have an action in hand right 
now involving a product made to resemble genuine undiluted orange 
juice, but which had a much lower orange content. This litigation 
will establish whether we are right in holding they are falsely labeled 
and misbranded. 

Mr. Foearry. Something containing 15 or 20 percent ? 
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Mr. Dunaar. Citric acid and water and artificial color. 

Mr. Foearry. And they are advertised as undiluted juice? 

Dr. Dunsar. The one you have there was sold as an orange bever- 
age or orangeade and it was delivered in milk bottles with the morn- 
ing milk, It had enough artificial color in it to make it appear like a 
very high concentration of orange juice. We had evidence to show 
that mothers gave that to their children in the belief it would have 
the same nutritive value as orange juice. 

Orange juice is a very valuable source of vitamin C and we found 
mothers buying this diluted product believing they were getting the 
same value as pure orange juice. 

Mr. Larrick. If someone read the label meticulously they would 
find it was not orange juice. 


VITAMINS 


Mr. Focarry. With the amount of vitamins being sold today, have 
you had any trouble with them? 

Dr. Dunzar. By and large they are correctly labeled. Our Nu- 
trition Division has a standing project to analyze as many brands of 
vitamin pills as we can locate to determine whether they have the 
vitamins in them in the amount claimed. By and large they are 
correctly labeled and in compliance with the law. 

But there is another type of misrepresentation which is giving us 
considerable trouble. While the package may be correctly labeled, 
literature and labeling which does not actually appear on the bottle 
is distributed implying that the articles have life-giving and health- 
giving properties far in excess of what is the case. 

We have had in court for 3 years now one action involving one of 
these vitamin preparations which also includes extract of parsley, 
watercress, and alfalfa. 

The bottle label accurately states the composition and the amount 
of vitamins. But a scheme of marketing is used that is at least in- 
genious. Door-to-door salesmen distribute a book “How to get well 
and stay well.” It is an interesting mixture of fact and misleading 
statements designed to make the prospective customer believe that 
they are afflicted with practically every disease known to medicine 
and then to give them the idea that if they will buy a year’s supply 
of this particular medicine on the installment plan at a cost of $200 
a year, and take it regularly, they will not only get well but stay well. 
That has been one of the most intricate cases we have ever been con- 
fronted with. They have used legal tactics challenging the constitu- 
tionality of this law. The Supreme Court upheld the Government. 
We are right back now with an injunction proceeding to stop distribu- 
tion. Mr. Larrick and I have been subpenaed for tomorrow by the 
lawyers for the manufacturer to give depositions in connection with 
these pending cases. There are 10 seizure actions consolidated and 
awaiting trial in San Francisco and an injunction proceeding pending 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Larrick. And an indictment. 

Dr. Dunsar. Yes. On which a criminal prosecution may be based. 
I would hate to say how much it has cost us in the way of preparation 
but it has been on a long-drawn-out proceeding and I am confident 
the Government will ultimately prevail. At one time the company was 
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collecting $500,000 a month from these sales—which is not hay. The 
public was buying them. They thought they would get cured of 
every disease they had or were likely to have. 


MEDICINAL DEVICES 


I have not mentioned the work we are doing on devices. Some of 
these are extremely interesting and illustrate how gullible sick 
people are. 

That looks like a baby rattle. It is called a magic dumbell. It has 
marvelous properties. It is celluloid. That is one form. There are 
various ones. It contains a very highly potent radiated water. It 
is tap water from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Larrick. It is amazing what people will buy. These were sold 
at $50 for the regular model and $100 for the supercharged model. 
The man who sold it claimed it contained water in which atoms 
were subjected to peculiar treatment. He sold lots of them and we had 
to go to a great deal of trouble to disprove that the atoms in the 
water had not been changed. We had people from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in to give evidence. The judge sentenced the man 
to 2 years and his associate, a woman, to 1 year. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money did he make before he went to 
jail? 

Mr. Larrick. He certainly was grossing $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 

Mr. Denton. How did he sell it ? 

Mr. Larrick. He would get salesmen in various cities and they 
woul sell them and they would find people who were ill—people with 
chronic diseases who had not been able to get relief from their 
illnesses. 

Mr. Focarry. People who had been suffering from arthritis? 

Mr, Larrick. Yes; and cancer, diabetes, and all the rest of them. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that the outfit that our friend, the Mayor of 
Chicago, bought from ? 

Mr. Larrick. That was the magic spike. 

He attached it to his leg. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was that supposed to do? 

Mr. Larrick. It was a “magic spike,” and again it was playing on 
the atomic-bomb age. He was supposed to have in that spike some 
barium chloride which had been given a radium-like activity. It 
looked like a small fountain pen and you wore it in your clothing. 
He sold tremendous numbers and claimed it would cure diabetes, 
cancer, arthritis, and other serious diseases. It was amazing how 
many people who were well educated and well connected had fallen 
for this and bought it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened then ? 

Mr. Larrick. He was sentenced to 1 year in jail and fined $1,000; 
and the firm, his corporation, was fined $1,000. That case is still 
in the courts. The case before the trial court in Chicago was appealed 
to the circuit court of appeals, and we won there. The present status 
is that there is a petition for certiorari filed before the Supreme Court 
which has not been acted upon. 

Mr. Bussey. You were talking about gullibility of the people who 
bought them. You certainly did not want to favor the people of 
Chicago in suggesting they have a mayor who was that gullible. 
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Mr. Larrick. I am trying to stay away from the mayor as much 
asIcan. The manufacturers of these fake devices take all the things 
the Indian medicine man has and use them on a bigger scale. 

Here is a device that goes back to the Faraday cell. It has two 
flashlight batteries. The shock of this gets pro ively stronger, 
and they have attachments for different parts of the body and one to 
use on the hair. You use it to treat disturbances of the hair. One 
could be inserted in the rectum. 

This was relatively cheap. It sold for $17.50, but the list of 
diseases that this product would cure just went the whole gamut. 
After we sto nee this man from selling it, we got literally dozens 
and dozens of etters from people who complained that we were de- 
priving them of their last chance to be made healthy. The man who 
sells these undoubtedly believes that. He is sincere in what he said. 
We had a long trial in southern Illinois, and we won the case, and the 
judge fined the gentleman $1,000. He has appealed to the circuit 
court of appeals. 

Mr. Hepricx. As a rule, do you find judges sympathetic to you on 
these cases ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. I would say on almost all cases the judges are 
sympathetic. 


“HERB” DOCTORS 


Dr. Dunpar. Speaking of Indian medicine men, I would like to 
tell you of an incident last October. We prosecuted a chap in a State 
I will not mention because one member of the committee comes from 
there. We had this chap enjoined permanently. He was putting out 


a drug unlabeled represented as a cure for cancer, diabetes, heart, and 
stomach diseases. He operates a motor court and he advertises on 
picture postcards this little community of cabins where this Indian 
herb doctor will take care of sick and afflicted patients from all over 
the country. His technique is to get people to come there and interest 
them in his medicine while staying in the motor court. Then he ships 
the medicine to them to various parts of the country. 

Our inspector went there to see what he was doing. The inspector 
identified himself. The man refused to give the formula to the in- 
spector or to permit inspection of the place where he concocted the 
medicine, It was ground-up animal hoofs and horns, milk, water, 
and some nitrates. When another inspector visited the doctor as a 
patient, the proprietor looked at his hands and nails-and told him his 
trouble was sugar diabetes. He advised against insulin and prescribed 
this concoction three or four times a week and forced the inspector 
to drink a glass of this noxious substance right on the spot; and, being 
a good inspector, he did it. 

In any event, that particular herb doctor is now under injunction, 
and he will have to confine his business to the State in which he 
lives. 

Mr. Larrick. The thing that made it difficult to get him was that 
he did not use any of the conventional means of transportation. He 
did not use parcel post or express. He had runners, and they would 
come from the adjoining States. They would get these, orders and 
drive over with a large supply of medicine. All of our proof of inter- 
state shipments had to be gotten from hostile witnesses. 
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Dr. Dunsar. We had another case of that kind. Another type of 
herb doctor—this time out in Tennessee. He was putting out herbal 
mixtures called Tree of Life. On the witness stand he claimed his 
formulas were originated by a famous English physician. It was true. 
The physician’s name was Dr. Culpeper. He died in 1640. Actually, 
this man was victimizing a great many ignorant colored people in 
that whole area, taking every cent they had to buy these fake products. 
He had served time before for practicing medicine without a license 
and was convicted by a Federal court and sentenced to serve nine 
years in prison and to pay $9,000 and trial costs. 

These things may sound humorous, but they are serious. It takes 
time and money to try these cases and get these decisions. It takes 
time and skill and a high degree of investigational ability to work up 
the evidence to a point where the case can be successfully prosecuted 
in court. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Doctor. Now, do you want, 
very briefly, to explain these justifications ? 

Dr. Dunzar. I do not think you want me to talk about everything. 
The information on page 5 of the committee print covers the matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. You had available in 1951, $5,466,700. The budget 
reserve is $200,000. What was that applied to? 

Dr. Dunpar. Oleomargarine. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for 1952, $5,395,000. 

Mr. Denton. Why was the reserve placed against oleo work? 


OPERATION UNDER THE OLEOMARGARINE ACT 


Mr. Focarry. That was the first year of operation of the Oleo- 
margarine Act, and we appropriated money for the operation of the 
act. They did not get the money in time. It is a new part of the 
operation. 

Dr. Dunrar. I can give you figures on the $200,000 available for 
oleo enforcement this year. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think you can enforce it? 

Dr. Dunpar. We can if given a sufficient appropriation. We will 
do as much as the funds appropriated will permit. 

Mr. Focarry. It has got to be enforced somewhat on the order of 
the Wage and Hour Act, by spot checks. It is impossible to go into 
every restaurant and store. 

Dr. Dunrar. You are quite right. There is a novel feature in this 
bill. Intrastate commerce is put under Federal control. It is de- 
clared that intrastate sale of colored oleomargarine under the condi- 
tions prohibited by the statute is a burden on interstate traffic; so we 
have the responsibility, literally, of policing all public eating places 
to make certain that if they sell yellow oleomargarine it is served under 
conditions prescribed by the act. It shall be served in a triangular 
package with a declaration on the wall or menu that “Oleomargarine 
is served,” and I believe the plate on which it is served has to be marked 
“Oleomargarine.” 

Mr. Larrick. It has to be identified either by the triangular form 
or by the mark. 
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Mr. Hepricx. I have not seen the triangular form or paper prints 
in eating places. 

Dr. Dunszar. I am inclined to think this, Doctor: that the type of 
restaurants you go to would not be serving oleomargarine. Further- 
more, I think that the small restaurants and stands probably have not 
learned about this law fully. There are something like 525,000 
eating places in the United States. To visit every one of them once 
a year would be an impossible task. What we have undertaken, as 
you very pertinently suggest, Mr. Chairman, is spot checking. It is 
done to the extent that ode are made available. We did not know 
what funds would be available for this until October 1950; and, after 
all, the law was only effective July 1, 1950. We had already done 
some planning. We knew secdacti well that there would be some 
appropriation. One of the things we had done was to work out a 
portable quick-testing device with which an inspector can make tests 
on the spot. I have a picture of it here. This little case can be 
carried in the hands, and the inspector can pick up a pat of what they 
are serving on bread and test it seaaidtatinle to see whether it is oleo 
or butter. 

We did a lot of training and began with the inspection of manu- 


facturing plants. Up to this time we had made inspections of 6,682 
public eating places. 


Mr. Foearty. What date is that? 

Dr. Dunsar. That is dated February 12th. These inspections be- 
gan on the lst of November. That is 3 months. We have succeeded 
in paying visits to 6,682 eating places. 

Mr. Heprick. In what States? 

Mr. Fogarry. You can put that on the record. 

Dr. Dunzar. I am glad to put this tabulation in the record. Of 
that number, 1,456 were found to be serving oleo without proper 
declaration; 21.8 percent were not conforming with the requirements 
of the law. In quite a material number of these cases they were serv- 
ing buttered toast. Apparently they did not know, if you spread 
oleomargarine on the toast in the kitchen, that the law applied. 

I do not know whether the committee will agree with me in this 
statement; but, in enforcing a novel statute of this kind, based on our 
long experience with the Federal courts, we have felt that the first 
round of inspections should be educational and warning inspections. 
Then, if a check reveals that they are still violating the law, the court 
will have no basis far saying the people were ignorant. 

We had printed these yellow cards which summarize in a very few 
words what the law requires. 

An inspector will go into an eating place and, where he finds they 
are serving oleo for butter, he leaves that slip to explain what the 
requirements are. 

Of those, 1,456 we found violating the law, we expect to make 
quick follow-ups, but I do not mean to say that we are going to all 
eating places to give a warning before proceeding from now on. If 
we made a public statement to that effect, some would say, “We have 
not had our warning yet.” There should be by this time sufficient 
information among public eating places so that prosecutions can be 
brought after the first visit. ; ae 

I will be very glad to insert this tabulation into the record. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Foearty. You are asking for the same number of positions as 
in 1951, 1,020? 


_ Dr. Dunsar. Yes. 
Mr. Foearty. $215,000 more than 1950? 


INCREASE FOR 1952 


Dr. Dunpar. Actually, it is only $128,300 if you make allowance 
for the budgetary reserve. 
Mr. Focarry. And you have some adjustments in there. 

' Dr. Dunspar. Yes. On a dollar-and-cent basis we are asking for 
$71,700 less this year. You see the appropriation granted by the 
House was $5,466,700. The request this year is $5,395,000, a difference 
of $71,700 less as shown in the next to the last column on page 5 of 
the committee print. 

Mr. Focarty. It is $128,300 more available? 

_ Dr. Dunpar. Yes. After deduction of $200,000, budgetary reserve. 
The bulk of the $128,300 will be absorbed by mandatory in-grade pro- 
motions and 1 day’s pay for which we have no control, the balance 
being only nine-tenths of 1 percent for increased operating cost. 


Mr. Fogarty. We will put pages 26A and 26B into the record at 
this point. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of increases and decreases 


1951 comparable appropriation 
1952 estimate 


Net increase over comparable appropriation 

Mandatory within-grade salary advancements 

Pay in excess of 52-week base 

Lapse adjustment: Projection to 1952 of positions appro- 
priated for on a part-year basis in 1951 under the oleo- 
margarine amendment 

Increase in travel expenses: For travel of increased inspec- 
tional time in connection with the oleomargarine amend- 
ment ($12,000) and other enforcement operations 


Increase in annual rental of more efficient IBM equipment 
occasioned by the oleomargarine amendment 
Increase in office and laboratory space rental at Los Angeles, 
Calif., to relieve congestion of existing quarters, for ad- 
vance to GSA 
Projection to 1952 of cost of storing the increased automo- 
bile fleet provided for on a part-year basis in 1951 result- 
ing from the oleomargarine amendment 
Projection to 1952 of all supplies and materials appropriated 
for on a part-year basis in 1951 under the oleomargarine 
amendment 
Projection to 1952 of costs of official samples appropri- 
ated for on a part-year basis in 1951 under the oleomar- 
garine amendment 
Miscellaneous equipment for efficient operations 
on a full-year basis in 1952 under the cleomar- 
garine amendment 
Plus 2 replacements of prewar automobiles 
and 8 additional, and other equipment for 
regular enforcement 


Beer eeenreer SOR ae oa ee eee 


Total increase over base 
Base adjustment: Deduct nonrecurring items: 

Rents and utilities assumed by GSA, July 1, 1951 

Procurement surcharges assumed by GSA, July 1, 1951 

Passenger vehicles and other miscellaneous equipment 
authorized in regard to initial enforcement of the 
oleomargarine amendment 

17 passenger vehicles for other enforcement operations 
authorized for 1951 


Net change from comparable appropriation 


$5, 266, 700 
5, 395, 000 


20, 000 
1, 000 


2, 757 


2, 000 


4, 690 


215, 164 


—13, 204 
—8, 190 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO OLEO OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hepricx. What will be the fine on these oleo cases ? 
Dr. Dunzar. The law specifies the range of fines the courts impose 
but the courts determine that for themselves. We can only point out 


what the law says. 


Mr. Larrick. $1,000 and 1 year in jail is the maximum for the first 


offense if it is not deliberate. 


_ Dr. Dunzar. On first conviction the court usually prefers not to 
impose a very high fine. It will be a small penalty with a warning 
that a subsequent offence will result in a heavier penalty. That is the 


usual practice on the part of the courts. 
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Although, Mr. Chairman, the great part of this $128,300 will be ab- 
sorbed, as I have stated, by one day’s extra pay and mandatory in- 
grade promotions, the balance will include the additional work on 
oleomargarine with projection to a full-year basis of $200,000 less the 
nonrecurring items. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any estimate of the oleomargarine inspec- 
tions to be provided for? 

Dr. Dunpar. We estimate 25,000 inspections. You understand we 
will also inspect the basic manufacturers and we have already, by 
February 1, inspected 50 plants, and we are satisfied generally that 
the manufacturers are complying. One of the big jobs is the inspec- 
tion of the crude-oil mills. Oil from this source goes into oleo- 
margarine. There are 650 of them. We are planning to do inspec- 
tions of about 25 percent of these mills this fiscal year. We have 
inspected 44 already. 

We have one case now going to court which is a very deliberate 
and flagrant violation of the act. A couple of individuals in a 
Midwestern State were buying uncolored oleomargarine and coloring 
it artificially themselves. They bought butter cartons and wrappers 
from a defunct creamery and they packed this artificially colored 
oleo and were selling it to retail grocery stores in many sections of 
that particular city. 

We have a well-developed case on them and it will be brought to 
prosecution sometime within the next few months. I mention that 
for this reason. It illustrates the complexity of enforcing this law. 
Suppose we go into a grocery store and our inspector orders and 
buys a sample of butter and finds it to be really oleomargarine; in 
all fairness we cannot prosecute the grocer if he has been victimized 
by an individual who has sold him the product as butter. So we are 
obliged to find the source and who is responsible for the mislabeling 
and fraud. Sometimes it involves a very extensive collateral 
investigation. 


REVENUE FROM FINES 


Mr. Fogarry. How much has the Federal Treasury realized from 
court actions of your agency ¢ 

Dr. Dunpar. Three hundred and sixty-three criminal actions in 
1950. Total fines paid or assessed in cases pending on appeal, $196,- 
050. The heaviest fine was $13,000. Sixty actions realized $1,000 
or more. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about these total receipts ? 

Mr. Locxnane. That is the total of reconditioning and fines. 

Mr. Denton. Is this the only place you collect money ? 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Dr. Dunpar. These items on pages 18 and 19 include the reimburse- 
ment for supervising and reconditioning of seized goods and for the 
same service on imported goods that can be relabeled and made legal 
and the receipts for the Bureau of Customs for tea samples which they 
collected and we examined. 
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CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Larrick. These are not for certification. services. They are 
entirely self-supporting. 

Dr. Dunsar. hove not touched on that. You have $1,049,350. 
That is not a charge on the Treasury. I wonder why that is included 
in the budget. It does not cost the Treasury anything at all. 


INCREASE FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Foearry. Since one of the large increases requested is for equip- 
ment at some $70,000, I will ask that the material on the last half of 
page 11 of the justification be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


EQUIPMENT INCREASE ($70,574) 


This is for equipment urgently needed for adequate enforcement of the oleo- 
margarine amendment, and other enforcement activities, but for which no funds 
are available in 1951, Additionally, most of it could be readily diverted to use 
in civil defense activities of the Food and Drug Administration in event of 
catastrophes. The items requested are: 





2 Sees BemOnmnonees OL Brae... ee ecetes $20, 000 
Scientific equipment for two trailer laboratories__._..-.__.-_-._____--___- 5, 000 
6 dictating machines with accessories at $400________-______--.___-___ 2, 400 
2 transcribing machines with accessories at $450___..-._.-_-.._-_----- 900 
3 Petrographic microscopes at $900_...-__---.------___---__-_--_.-__ 2, 700 
6 chainomatic balances with weights at $360_.____._.____-___-________-__ 2, 160 
2 Beckman spectrophotometers with accessories at $1,500_..._..__.______ 3, 000 
50 portable test kits at approximately $65___.___._------_.-__------__- 3, 214 

Total increase requested for oleomargarine_ 39, 374 
Plus: equipment requested for other enforcement operations : 

8 additional passenger automobiles____._.___--_-_____-__-___ $11, 200 


2 replacements of prewar passenger automobiles at $1,400 
each less $250 estimated trade-in each old car, net 
ES EES DS I bE RO ARI TT Re TE ETE 2, 300 
5 Beckman spectrophotometers with accessories at $1,500__ 7,500 
Partial replacement of cages for animals in Washington 








Givitiume 1a ath -—_ 10,200 
—— 31,200 
Total increase requested as above 70, 574 


Mr. Foearty. Thank you very much, Doctor. 
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WITNESSES 


DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT 
DR. PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET OFFICER 


Fesruary 13, 1951. 


DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, DIVISION OF HOSPITALS, PUBLIC HEALTH 


SERVICE 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 























1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
ee a OURS as on aebessccnipinadacconns $2, 443,000 | $2,600,000 $2, 987, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’ pursuant to 
| SSE SS ES RS ho eae 06000 1 nies wees cee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ..................-. 2, 507, 000 2, 600, 000 2, 987, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__...............-.-.-- —5, 1 cinerea veliiciaid io Beside ube ea esas 
NTI, DONE L G 6 ib co selaci db dcsdhasedsnccsnctsoundcfubecsiuulWeuwd ng CE 
eI a eee 2, 501, 497 2, 595, 000 2, 987, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. _..............---.--- 287, 580 300, 000 300, 000 
CS EE ee ee ee 2, 789, 077 2, 895, 000 3, 287, 000 











Obligations by activities 
































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
SO a $1, 416, 602 $1, 461, 269 $1, 821, 902 
(6) Tuberculosis hospital. ___. ae Saecoesdi< “hiecaee met 409, 282 428, 015 448, 
2. Maintenance and operation, out-patient services _-.-.__...... 223, 216 235, 576 242, 025 
i nk Sh pena mnlbies dm otucewbuice 190, 950 196, 879 204, 836 
NT eee catia nMliptiiabenains 261, 447 273, 261 269, 277 
‘Potal direct obligations. ... <2. 20.2 .62.c00 2 ec ce clk 2, 501, 497 2, 595, 000 2, 987, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
EE Ee EES SS BEBSSHAT CEG Rae oe eee 163, 921 168, 000 186, 000 
(b) Tuberculosis hospital...............-..-- ¥ 46, 013 51, 000 42, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation, out-patient services. Z 25, 882 27, 000 24, 000 
3. NPE NEE OE. Oe Oe ree Fe ae ee 23, 006 24, 000 21, 000 
Be II. ou, ccc ealatidocsace bccao knees neous aanduse- 28, 758 30, 000 27, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_.................-..----- 287, 580 300, 000 | 300, 000 
IRE RIRE O Srae F ER AOIR ee a A 2, 789, 077 2, 895, 000 | 3, 287, 000 
| 





| 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 775 
Average number of all employees 682 





Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions $2, 024, 341 
i 187, 928 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 8, 542 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 50, 800 
Payment above basic rates 69, 156 


Total personal service obligations 2, 340, 767 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 89, 435 








Net personal service obligations 2, 251, 332 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 2, 018, 392 
Travel 688 
Transportation cf things 305 
Communication services 12, 183 
Rents and utility services 59, 479 
Printing and reproduction 5, 404 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
RSET, See ieie E E T TR 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


S2se2332 


aes 





2, 501, 497 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 232, 940 
Rents and utility services 8, 627 
Other contractual services 2, 876 
Supplies and materials 40, 261 

09 Equipment 2, 876 


Total reimbursable obligations 287, 580 
Total obligations 2, 789, 077 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Dr. Burbridge, will you proceed? 

Dr. Bursrmer. Freedman’s Hospital, a teaching hospital affiliated 
with the Howard University College of Medicine, consists of 347 
general beds, 51 bassinets, 135 tuberculosis beds, and an out-patient 
department composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emergency operat- 
ing rooms. 

pon this institution falls the responsibility of providing the facili- 
ties necessary for the maintenance and restoration of the health of 
the general public. This responsibility embraces four basic functions: 
(1) care of the ill and injured; (2) the training of physicians, nurses, 
and other adjunct professional and technical personnel; (3) cooperat- 
ing with public-health agencies in preventing disease and promoting 
health; and (4) aiding in the advancement of medicine through scien- 
tific research. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Funds for the direct operation of Freedmen’s Hospital are derived 
from two sources, namely; (1) by direct appropriation of the Federal 
Government; and (2) by payments received from in- and out-patients. 
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It might also be pointed out that the hospital earns funds which are 
not utilized as a part of its operating budget. The District of Colum- 
bia reimburses the Federal Government by direct payment to the 
Treasury Department for the care of its indigent sick in Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 


PATIENT LOAD AND OPERATING COSTS 























This budget has been projected toward an estimated daily average 
patient load of 304 adult general patients, 130 tuberculosis patients, 
32 newborns, and 103,000 clinic and emergency-room visits. This 
volume of service represents no major increase over the current fiscal 
ear. 
. The per diem cost for fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, for in-patient 
care was $14.89. In comparison with hospitals above 225 beds, from 
selected geographical areas the per diem cost at Freedmen’s Hospital 
is lower than the institutions reported in the June 1950 issue of Hos- 
pital Management. In comparing the per diem cost of $14.89 with 
other general hospitals in the National Capital area it was found that 
Freedmen’s unit cost is approximately the same as the average per 
diem cost for all hospitals in this area. However, it was also shown 
that the unit cost at Freedmen’s was lower than the other two univer- 
sity affiliated teaching hospitals in the District of Columbia. 
Although any conclusions that might be drawn from an analogy 
of Freedmen’s Hospital’s operating cost with other general hospitals 
are not completely accurate due to the many variables and intangibles 
involved, through such comparison it would seem that the hospital’s 
operating standard is on a level with other institutions of the same 
type. However, there are at least four offsetting items that seem to 
indicate that this institution does not maintain the same standard of 
patient care, though the per diem cost may be the same: (1) Freed- 
men’s is a university-affiliated hospital, which type of hospital is 
more expensive to operate than most general hospitals, (2) salaries 
are based on the Federal wage scale which is higher than most non- 
Federal institutions, (3) Freedmen’s has a 40-hour workweek with a 
liberal leave policy, and (4) Freedmen’s has an old, nonfunctional, 
and expensive physical plant to operate. 


















EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 






The increase of $392,000 requested in these estimates propose no 
major change in volume or content to the hospital’s operating pro- 
grams, but, for the most part, includes essential improvements to the 
physical plant. In recognizing this need for improvement, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has approved the inclusion of certain necessary 
repairs and alterations to our present buildings. It might also be 
» added that these estimates reflect the best distribution of available 
funds under present conditions. 

In closing this statement, attention is called to the significance of 
Freedmen’s Hospital as an educational and service facility. In 1950, 
the hospital provided care to 11,583 patients on the in-service; 103,052 
visits in the out-patient department and the emergency service; pro- 
vided approved and accredited training for 134 undergraduate med- 
ical students, 57 graduate physicians, 104 student nurses (with a 
graduating class of 21) and 13 other trainees in related health fields. 
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In view of the present national emergency the significance of this 
contribution is greatly amplified. As medical service facilities, hos- 
pitals are the focal points for civil defense. In terms of supplying 
additional doctors, nurses, and other trained medical personnel, who 
are so sorely needed, hospitals are now and will continue to be called 
upon to bear the major portion of this responsibility. 

That is the general statement, Mr. Chairman, and I am prepared 
for questioning. 


PER DIEM COST 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Doctor. You said the average per diem 
cost was $14.89 ? 

Dr. Bursrince. $14.89. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that lower than the average for general hospitals 
of that number of beds throughout the country ? 

Dr. Bursriwee. In the District of Columbia, we are just about on 
a par with the seventeen-odd general hospitals, that is voluntary hos- 
pitals operating here. In edlation to teaching hospitals, when we 
compared our cost with theirs, we were slightly below them. 

The point that I want to make is that there are a number of fac- 
tors in our per diem cost which make it as high as it is. One fact is 
that we are on the 40-hour workweek which means that we have to 
spread our personnel much further than do the other hospitals. Uni- 
formly, in voluntary hospitals in the District of Columbia they are 
working a 44-hour week. 

Also we are a university-affiliated teaching hospital, which point 
indicates we would spend more money if we had it because of the 
type of medical services we are rendering. In the teaching hospitals, 
the adjunct diagnostic and therapeutic facilities are used more ex- 
tensively than in the ordinary general hospitals, because of the fact 
that these procedures are used not only therapeutically in the care 
of patients, but also for teaching. The more procedures that are 
performed in terms of X-ray, laboratory work, et cetera, the better the 
teaching. 


WAGE SCALE 


Mr. Foeartry. Your wage scale is higher? 
Dr. Bursringe. Our wage scale is higher because under the Classi- 
fied Act of the civil service, we have found by comparison with other 


hospitals that we are, for rank and file personnel, higher than the 
usual run of general hospitals. For instance, the last salary survey 
made by the American a Association, recently published early 
this year, I think revealed that nationally the average beginning 
salary for staff nurses was $214. In the Federal Government, we 
start staff nurses at a salary of about $260. 

Then there is a periodic pay increase each year. Such increases are 
not uniformly given in voluntary hospitals. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you are right that the same increase is not 
granted in private hospitals. 

Dr. Bursrivce. That is right. 
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PHYSICAL PLANT 


One point I would like to make, which I did not emphasize before, 
is the fact that our physical plant is in a condition that makes it very 
expensive to operate in terms of maintenance and in. terms of staffing. 
We have wards which are about 4,000 square feet in size. You can 
imagine the distance that a nurse has to cover to get from the front 
of the ward where the nursing station is located to the back of the 
ward. The long distances that we have to carry all services to the 
patient, food and medical services; the distances we have to transport 
patients to the adjunct diagnostic departments, such as X-ray, phys- 
ical therapy, et cetera, all contribute to a higher cost. These factors 
contribute to the need for more people to work with the patients. 
In other words, what I am trying to say here is that we are operating 
an inefficient plant, not that we are doing it inefficiently, but the 

lant itself is inefficient. And that is because of its general physical 
ay-out. It runs through two city blocks. We have corridors that 
you can stand on one end and look through two city blocks. They 
do not build hospitals that way any more. Hospitals are built in 
block-type form, eliminating the long distances to be traveled from the 
focal point of service to the patient. 


COMPARATIVE PER DIEM COSTS AND REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How does your per diem cost compare with a year 
ago? 
Dr. Burerwer. The 1950 per diem cost oddly enough was exactly 


the same as the one for the previous riod. I think it was $14.89 for 
the prior period. Is that right, Mr. Baird? 

Mr. Batrp. I will confirm that. The per diem cost for the second 
half of 1950 fiscal year was exactly the same as the cost for the first 
half, $14.89. However, the per diem cost for 1949 was $17.27. 

Mr. Focarry. To what extent do these patients from the District 
of Columbia reimburse the hospital ? 

Dr, Bursrince. The District government reimburses us at an estab- 
lished rate of $9 per patient day. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all for indigent patients? 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the same rate established for all hospitals? 

Dr. Bursrince. That is established for all hospitals with wiioan they 
have that type of arrangement. It is $9 per patient day on the 
in-service. 

Mr. Foearty. Do they have the same arrangement with every hos- 
pital in the District? 

Dr. Bursrivcr. I do not think so, I do not think that they extend 
_ arrangement to every hospital. There are eight hospitals, I 

lieve. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is Providence Hospital included in that arrange- 
ment, do you know, offhand ? 

Dr. Corner. It was included last year. It has been stated that it 
might not be included this year. It has been stated that three hospi- 
tals might not be included. 

Mr. Foaarry. Georgetown ? 
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Dr. Cornety. No. Garfield, I believe, and Episcopal. Those are 
the three. Because there is a reduction in the amount of money al- 
rag for the contract hospitals. It was reduced from $700,000 to 

00,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is their reason for eliminating those three? 

Dr. Cornety. I do not know. ‘This is what Ishave.gathered. Last 
year, the congressional group told the Health Department that there 
should be some decrease in the fund for the care of indigent patients, 
and that most patients should be cared for at Gallinger Hospital. 

Mr. Foearry. How do you charge the patients? 

Dr. Bursrince. We have a rate of $9 a day for a private room ex- 
clusive of the laboratory rate and other special charges. The in- 
clusive laboratory rate is $10. The ward rate is $6.50 a day. Chil- 
dren under the age of seven, $3.25 a day. We have extra charges 
for X-ray, and other laboratory procedures, which are not included 
in the inclusive laboratory rate. 


AGENCY REQUEST FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. How are you getting along generally this year in the 
running of the hospital? There was a little confusion a year ago 
how you intended to spend the money in the justification presented 
to us. 

Dr. Bursrince. Do you mean fiscally ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Bursriver. We are living within our allotment system as we, 
of course, are legally bound to do. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a total budget of $2,600,000. 

Dr. Bureripver. The total budget is $2,600,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for $2,987,000 this year. What did 
you ask in your other budget ? 

Dr. Bursriver. For this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Steruens. I have the figures, Mr. Chairman. Our request was 
$2,700,000. We-sent over a so-called (B) item for $841,000, making 
a total gross request of $3,541,348. he figures indicate that some 
consideration was given to the items in the (B) request, because our 
estimate is for $2,900,000, and our original under the ceiling estimate 
was only $2,700,000, with reservations that we had this (B) item that 
we thought was urgent enough to put in, but under the ceiling it 
could not go in. They did give consideration to that (B) item by 
raising the final allowance of the Bureau of the Budget from $2,700,000 
under the ceiling to $2,987,000. 


REVISIONS OF PER DIEM RATES 


Mr. Focarry. Is there any difference in the rates of pay of the pa- 
tients this year as compared to last year? Are the rates the same? 

Dr. Bursrince. The rates were changed, I think, since the last time 
Freedmen’s Hospital was before this committee. 

Dr. Hunt. They were changed just before the previous hearing, and 
they are now under consideration for another revision. 

Mr. Focarry. Upward? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You had available in 1951 $2,600,000, minus $5,000 
held in budgetary reserve under section 1204, which left a total of 
$2,595,000. 

Dr. Bursrwce. That is right. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. And you are asking in your budget request this year 
$2,987,000, which shows a decrease of 22 positions from 766 to 744. 
What positions are you eliminating ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Those are positions in the gross structure. If we 
named them, they would be nursing positions. This was a move to 
bring the number of positions that we have stated here as the number 
of positions available to the hospital into a more realistic range. We 
have long had marked up in our estimates 775 positions. Last year 
that was cut back to 766, 9 positions were lost then. These 22 positions 
that have been cut out now would reduce it further to 744. However, 
I would like for the committee to understand that we do not have 
money in this estimate to cover the full implementation of 744 posi- 
tions, because the figure which is tied to dcfins is much smaller than 
that. It is 673.3. 

Mr. Focarry. In your request to the Bureau of the Budget, was there 
that same decrease of positions, 22? 

Dr. Bureriner. Was the decrease of 22 positions presented ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Dr. Bursrivce. In the items presented to the Bureau of the Budget, 
we showed 766 positions, plus additions. 


INCREASE FOR PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Your major increase is $378,633. That is, as I take it 
from the justification, for repairs to existing buildings. 
Dr. Bursriver. That is right. 


CONVERSION TO AC CURRENT 


Mr. Foearry. One is for conversion from DC to AC current. 
There is not any break-down on that in the justification. 

_ Dr. Bursrincr. We have a break-down on that, Mr. Chairman. We 
can give you that. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the need for that at this time? 

Dr. Bureriner. The hospital through the past 4 or 5 years has been 
going through a stage by stage conversion from DC current to AC cur- 
rent for a number of reasons. In the first place, the DC current is of 
a phase that does not permit the accurate use of X-ray equipment. DC 
equipment that is used in hospitals is inferior to AC equipment. Light- 
ing is not as excellent under DC as it is under AC, and we have gen- 
erally felt that in order to increase the efficiency of the use of our 
equipment, of our lighting system, that the complete conversion to 
AC current is necessary. 

Now, as I said, we have been carrying this on for several years stage 
by stage. The amount of $55,000 projected in these estimates is to 
complete that job. 

Mr. Focarry. It will be completed this fiscal year? 
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Dr. Bursrince. Thatisright. With the $55,000, we will thoroughly 
convert to AC. 


CORRECTION OF FIRE HAZARDS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the correction of fire hazards? 

Dr. Bursrince. The correction of fire hazards is the result of the 
survey made by the Federal fire marshal. 

Mr. Focarry. Who is he? 

Dr. Bursrince. His name? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Dr. Bursrinvce. I do not know. I think it is Trussel. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have his recommendation ? 


Dr. Bursrinee. If we do not have it with us, we can make it avail- 
able. 


(The document referred to follows:) 


INSPECTION OF FREEDMEN’s HOSPITAL 


The undersigned inspected Freedmen’s Hospital on July 26 and 27, 1950, 
accompanied by Mr. L. Negus, of the Federal Security Agency, and Mr. Kerford, 
of the Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Freedmen’s Hospital consists of seven separate buildings. All buildings are 
of brick construction. Housekeeping in all buildings is good. 

The following findings and recommendations are made herewith: 


MAIN HOSPITAL 


1. At present there is no fire-alarm system in building. Recommend that a 
coded fire-alarm system be provided. 

2. Stairways are open. Recommend that all stairways be enclosed. 

3. Exit doors swing in. Recommend that exits be properly marked by red 
lights and signs. 

5. Dumb-waiter shafts have wooden doors and frames and are open at bottom. 
These shafts are not used at present. Recommend that these shafts be bricked 
up, also at the top and bottom. 

6. Exit doors in nurses cafeteria swing in. Recommend that exit doors be 
rehung to swing out. 

7. Auditorium in clinic building has seating capacity for about 120 people 
and only one means of egress. Recommend that an additional exit be provided 
for this area. 

8. Fire doors in corridors at present have no self-closing devices. Recommend 
that door checks be installed on these doors, and if kept open, it be done by means 
of fusible links. 

9. There are wooden shelves over work tables in students laboratory, second 
floor. A bunsen burner is used in this work area. Recommend that wooden 
shelves be replaced with metal shelves. In addition, the desk under this work 
area is wood and it is recommended that metal desk be provided. 

10. Laundry chute that is in use has no sprinkler head. Recommend that auto- 
matic sprinkler head be installed. 

11. Elevator machine rooms in basement have wooden doors. Recommend that 
these wooden doors be replaced with metal-clad doors. Frames should also be 
metal covered. 


12. There are considerable supplies in storeroom. Recommend the storeroom 
be sprinkled. 

13. There is considerable storage under ward 5. Recommend that this 
storage room be provided with automatic sprinklers. 

14. There are no grease filters in hoods of kitchen ranges. Recommend that 
grease filters be placed in hoods. 

15. There is no fire protection in hoods of the kitchen ranges. Recommend 
that manual-controlled steam sprinkler protection be provided in hood. 

16. Exhaust fan cut off in kitchen is not labeled. Recommend that cut off 


switch be labeled and an instruction card be placed by switch instructing that 
fan be shut off in case of fire. 
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17. Children’s ward has crepe paper decorations in ward which has not been 
flameproofed. Recommend that when decorations are used, only flame-proof 
decorations be used. 

18. In meter room, temporary storage blocks easy access to utility cut-offs. 
Recommend that clear aisles be maintained to cut-offs at all times. 

19. In research laboratory, water bath is on a wooden table. Recommend that 
this be placed on a fire resistive material. 

20. In central supply, electric light is pulled to one side by a piece of string. 
Recommend that no strings be placed on electric cords. 

21. In clinie building, fire stairway doors are kept open. Recommend that 
fire stairway doors be kept closed. 

22. One carbon tetrachloride extinguisher in the laundry is inaccessible. 
Recommend that it be moved to a location by the entrance. 

23. The following locations should have additional fire-fighting equipment: 

(a) Provide one 2%4-gallon soda-acid extinguisher in storeroom. 

(b) Provide one 244-gallon soda-acid extinguisher in storeroom under ward 5. 

(c) provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for X-ray room, 

(d) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for laboratory, 
first floor, clinic building. 

(e) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for laboratory, 
room 105. 

(f) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for telephone 
switchboard room. 

(g) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for research 
laboratory. 

(h) Provide one 5-pound carbon dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for No. 1 fan room. 

(i) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for bacteriology 
laboratory, second floor. 

(j) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for No. 4 elevator 
penthouse. 

(k) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for physical 
therapy room. 

(1) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for kitchen. 

(m) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for meter room. 

(n) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher in storeroom. 

(o) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for No. 2 fan room. 

(p) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for No. 6, ele- 
vator penthouse. 

(q) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher for No. 5, ele- 
vator machine room. c 

24. X-ray films stored on wooden shelves. Recommend that metal cabinets be 
provided for this storage. 


T. B. ANNEX 


1. Transformer room has no flood sill. Recommend that 6-inch flood sill be 
provided, built of masonry. 

2. Transformers, provided with inflammable oil. Recommend that built-in 
carbon-dioxide (CO,) flooding system be installed in transformer vaults. 

3. Hood over ranges in kitchen have no grease filters. Recommend that grease 
filters be installed. 

4. There is no fire protection in hoods of kitchen ranges. Recommended that 
manual-controlled steam sprinklers be placed in hoods. 

5. Benzene is used for cleaning mimeograph machine in O. T. department. 
Recommended that varsol or some other safe solvent be used for this purpose. 

6. Stage curtains in auditorium in basement not flameproofed. Recommend 
that this curtain be flameproofed. 

7. Projection booth in auditorium has exposed wood around door frame. Rec- 
ommended that this be covered with metal. 

8. In projection room, sound recorder is on a wooden shelf. Recommend that 
this be placed on a metal shelf. No combustible material should be in projec- 
tion rooms. 

9. Exhaust fans in kitchen are not marked. Recommend that they be labeled. 
In additional, post instructions that in case of fire, exhaust fan should be cut off. 

10. Certain fire-alarm stations have no instruction placards near them. Rec- 
ommend that all fire-alarm stations have instructions placed near them. 
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11. City fire-alarm station (remote control to District of Columbia Fire 
Department) has no marking identifying it as such. Recommended that a sign 
reading “City Fire Alarm” be placed over this station. 

12. Certain locations need additional fire-fighting equipment: 

(a) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for X-ray room. 

(b) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO:;) extinguisher for laundry. 

(c) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for kitchen. 

(d) Provide one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for mechanical 
rooms. 


(e) Provide one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO,) extinguisher for laboratory, 
third-floor. 


T. B, ANNEX NURSES HOME 


1. At present there is no fire-alarm system in the building. Recommend that 
a coded fire-alarm system be provided. 

2. Stairways are open. Recommended that stairway be enclosed. 

3. “Vai doors swing in. Recommended that doors be rehung to open with egress 
travel. 

4. Exits are not marked. Recommend that exits be properly marked by red 
lights and signs. 

5. Third floor, east section, has only one means of egress. Recommend that 
an additional means of egress be provided for this location. 

6. Exit from basement recreation room is not equipped with panic hardware. 
Recommend panic hardware be provided for this door and the door rehung and 
made to open with egress travel. 

7. Supply of crepe paper used for decorations is not flameproofed. Recommend 
that only flameproofed decorations be used. 

8. There is storage under stairway in recreation room. Recommend that 
all storage be removed from beneath stairway. 

9. Covers on ironing boards in domestic room are badly scorched. Recom- 


mended that asbestos covers (which are on the market) be procured and used 
on all ironing boards. 


INTERNS’ QUARTERS 


1. At present there is no fire-alarm system in building. Recommended a fire- 
alarm system be provided. 

2. Stairway is open. Recommend stairway be enclosed. 

3. Exit doors swing in. Recommend exit doors be rehung to open with egress 
travel. 

4. Cardboard containers are used for collecting trash. Recommend that GI 
cans with covers be used for this purpose. 

5. Exits are not marked. Recommend that exits be properly marked with red 
lights and signs. 

6. There is considerable storage in basement. 


GARAGE AND OFFICE BUILDING 


1. Housekeeping in storage area is in poor condition. Recommend that better 
housekeeping be maintained in storage areas. 

2. Storage area not sprinklered. Recommend that storage area be provided 
with automatic sprinklers. 

3. Exit doors swing in. Recommended that doors be rehung to swing with egress 
travel. 

4. Cardboard containers are used for trash in duplicating section. Recom- 
mended that GI cans with covers be used for trash. 

5. Provide two, 2%-gallon soda-acid extinguishers for first floor. 

6. Provide one, 24-gallon soda-acid extinguishers for second floor. 

7. There is a wooden door between garage and office area. This door is not 
in use. Recommend that this opening be bricked up or wooden door replaced 
with a fire door. 

8. No CO, extinguisher in garage. Recommend one 15-pound carbon-dioxide 
(CO.) extinguisher be provided for garage. 

9. No CO, extinguisher provided for gas pump. Recommended that one 15- 
pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher be provided for use at this location and 
at night it could be removed to garage when not in use. 

10. There are no “No Smoking” signs in garage or at the location of the gas 
pumps. Recommended that “No Smoking” signs be posted at these areas and the 
regulation enforced. 
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SHOPS 


1. There is need for two 2'4-gallon soda-acid extinguishers in this building. 
Recommend that one soda-acid extinguisher be provided and installed at the 
front entrance and one soda-acid extinguisher installed by the rear entrance. 

2. In carpenter shop there is a glue pot on a thin piece of metal setting on a 
wooden table. Recommend an asbestos pad be placed under this glue pot. 

8. In the paint shop and engineers shop, there are no safety cans provided 
for oily rags. Recommend safety cans be provided for oily rags and waste. 

4. No fire extinguishers are regularly carried on welding truck. Recommend 
one 5-pound carbon-dioxide (CO:) extinguisher be attached to welding truck. 

5. A test of the carbon-tetrachloride extinguisher in the electric shop was 
made and it failed to function. Recommend this extinguisher be replaced. 

6. Oil, turpentine, etc., is stored with other materials in large room. Recom- 
mended that a vault be provided for the storage of oil and other inflammable 
solvents. : 

7. Storage in the oil room is disorderly. Recommended aisle space be main- 
tained in storage area. 

8. Oil room has a wooden door. Recommend a metal covered door be provided. 

9. There are no (CO,) extinguishers provided for oil room or by the electric 
switchboard. Recommend that one 15-pound carbon-dioxide (CO.) extinguisher 
be provided for these locations. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. All male employees of the hospital should be trained in the proper method of 
handling first-aid firefighting equipment and from the male employees, fire 
squads should be established to handle firefighting equipment until the arrival of 
the District of Columbia fire department. 

2. All male employees should be trained at some location away from the hospi- 
tal in the proper method of handling first-aid fire fighting equipment. 

3. An emergency evacuation plan should be established which should com- 
prise all members of the staff and all female and male personnel. There is 
attached hereto, a copy of Building Fire Drill Organization issued by the General 
Services Administration—Public Buildings Service, which may be helpful in 
setting up the evacuation plan. 

4. It is recommended that when sufficient funds are available, thought should 
be given to replace all the carbon-tetra-chloride extinguishers with carbon-dioxide 
(CO.) for the following reasons: 

(a) When carbon-tetrachloride is used on hot metal toxic gas is thrown off. 

(b) The carbon tetrachloride extinguishers corrode and become unserviceable 
quickly. 

(c) Employees are known to use the contents of the carbon-tetrachloride ex- 
tinguishers for cleaning their clothes. 

THos. F. GorMAN, 
Assistant Fire Marshal, Public Building Service. 


Mr. Focarry. How much is that to cost? 

Dr. Bursrince. $93,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do with it? 

Dr. Bursriper. Let me see, the program would include: The instal- 
lation of a central and local fire alarm system in 7 buildings for 
$20,000; enclosing present open stairways and install fire doors, 
$25,000 ; changing of all exit doors to open out, which is in the District 
Code, in seven buildings, $10,000. Provision of fire escapes for three 
buildings, $15,000; sprinkler system, $13,000; carbon-dioxide flood 
system for transformer vaults, $5,000; and additional and replacement 
firefighting apparatus of $5,000; to bring up a total of $93,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where do you get the estimate of cost? 

Dr. Bursriwer. The estimate of cost was rendered by our station 
personnel in collaboration with the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Focarty. Public Buildings did not offer any suggestions? 

_ Dr. Bursriner. These estimates did not come from Public Build- 
ings. 
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RENOVATION OF MAIN OPERATING ROOM 


Mr. Focarry. When are you going to renovate your main operating 
room? How much will that cost? 

Dr. Bursriwer. It is projected here as costing approximately $155,- 
000 for the renovation of the operating rooms. project is going 
to require quite a bit of extensive work. Over a period of a number 
of years we have withheld any work in that area, because of the fact 
that we knew it would be extensive, and it was always in the back of 
our mind the hope that maybe we would get somewhere with a build- 
ing program. However, even if we did at this stage of the game, it 
would not come to fruition for 5 years. 

Mr. Focarty. Your chances of a building program right now are 
not very promising ¢ 

Dr. Bursrinee. I say even if we did, it would take 5 years for it to 
be completed. In the interim we do not feel our operating rooms are 
now safe enough in which to continue working. There are a number 
of areas that are not safe. 

In the first place, our scrub room is across the hall from all of our 
operating rooms. We now have four major rooms. Our physicians 
have to scrub and walk across the hall to operate. 

In the second place, we have no conductive flooring at all in our 
main operating room in the general hospital, and in the third place, 
we do not have a sufficient number of operating rooms to carry the 
surgical load that we have. 

Dr. Cornezty. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement about 
this because I think it is important. Here is an operating room that 
was built when the building was built in 1908. Although Dr. Bur- 
bridge has said we have four major operating roms, there are only 
actually two good major operating rooms. e have increased our 
number of operations from 1,700 in 1941 to 3,100 last year. We are 
doing about 10 or 15 operations daily. We just do not have the 
facilities for our students, our physicians, interns, and residents. 

So the little bit we are going to do will just bring it up to a level 
where the operations will be safe. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are these your own recommendations or have you 
sought advice from any specialized hospital group? 

Dr. Cornety. The Construction and Maintenance Branch of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Focarry. They have recommended these changes? 

Dr. Cornety. That is right. Actually this is a health hazard, be- 
cause if one walks across the floor with nonconductive flooring, one is 
apt to create an explosion, and it actually has happened. We were 
fortunate that no one was hurt. 

Mr. Fogarty. I notice in the newspapers, was it a year ago or longer 
than that, that you lost one of your best surgeons? 

Dr. Corney. That is right, April 1, last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. He was one of the very able men you had there? 

Dr. Cornety. He certainly was. As a matter of fact, the develop- 
ment of the surgical department, and actually much of the develop- 
ment of Freedmen’s Hospital was due to his energies. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the development of bl plasma in the last 
world war was credit to him. 

Dr. Cornety. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is too bad. I was sorry to hear about him. 
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NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Hepricx. How many patients do you have now ? 

Dr. Cornety. Today? 

Mr. Hepricx. Yes. 

Dr. Cornety. We carry about 475, or approximately that. It isa 
little worse; 482. We have been carrying for the past 4 or 5 weeks 
a pretty heavy load daily. We have only 533 beds in the total hospital, 
counting bassinets, and we are carrying 482, which is better than 80 
percent occupancy. 

Mr. Heprick. How many medical and surgical cases? 

Dr. Cornety. We have two wards. The daily average patient load 
is: Male, 25; female, 38; surgery, 18; male and female, 19. This is 
interesting, because we only have two wards for medicine. These two 
wards possibly have about 54 beds. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many deliveries have you had? 

Dr. Cornety. That is an interesting question. 

Last year we delivered 2,650 babies. We are delivering approxi- 
mately 260 babies every month. It may interest you to know, Dr. 
Hedrick, I am quite sure you appreciate this, that we had 3,000 con- 
secutive deliveries at Freedmen’s Hospital without a maternal death. 

Mr. Heprick. Quite a good record. 

Dr. Cornety. I think so. We are keeping the mothers, and we do 
not like to do it, but we have to do it, because we only have 35 beds for 
maternity cases, but. we only es them 3 days, which does not afford 
us quite as much opportunity to follow them as we would like to. 


INCREASE IN OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Heprick. What is your per diem cost for patients? 

Dr. Cornety. Dr. Burbridge said it was $14.89 per patient. 

Mr. Hepricx. In other words, the high cost of living has not affected 
you on that cost? 

Dr. Cornety. I would like to have Dr. Burbridge make a statement 
on that. 

Mr. Batrp. There is a decrease from last year. 

Dr. Bursrivcr. The last 6 months of fiscal year 1951 has shown a 
slight decrease. It is $14.57 now. 

'r. Hepricx. How do you explain that 

Dr. Bursrince. We explain it by saying we are living within the 
confines of our budget. T hate to put it this way, but we feel we are 
not spending as much money as we should spend in terms of taking 
care of our patients adequately. 

Dr. Cornety. You see, Doctor, we estimated that we would have an 
average daily census of 456 patients, and we base our figures on that, 
and similarly our moneys. However, we have been running above 456. 
So it would make it a little cheaper since we are handling many more 
patients with the same amount of money. 

Dr. Bursriver. That is right. One contributing cause is, of course, 
that the unit cost declines as the number of units increase. That has 
happened. We are carrying more patients. But as I said in my 
opening statement, our per diem cost, although it compares favorably 
with other hospitals in the District of Columbia, there are certain 
other factors that go into our per diem cost which if they were analyzed 
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would certainly place us below the average in the District of Columbia, 
below the average in the area, and below the average on a national 
basis, which we not feel is good in terms of adequate patient care. 

Dr. Cornety. I might address one more statement on that, and that 
is this: Sometimes we run out of money for drugs and for supplies 
and materials. Certainly we are not buying as many of the drugs as 
we would like to ns for the treatment of cases. For instance, in the 
care of burns, you know of the utilization of cortisone. We do not 
have the money to buy cortisone for cases that come in as routine cases. 
That is true in a number of other areas. X-rays, drugs like emetine 
hydrochloride are often lacking and we do not have the money to buy 
it, and consequently our per diem cost is a little lower. 


INDIGENT PATIENTS 


Mr. Denton. Do not the patients pay for this drug.themselves? | 

Dr. Cornety. No; not the indigent cases. 

Mr. Denton. For the indigent patients, where do they come from ? 

Dr. Cornety. They come from Washington, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and from of the States outside of this vicinity. 

Mr. Denton. Does any organization pay for those indigent cases? 


QUESTION OF GETTING REIMBURSEMENT FOR INDIGENT PATIENTS FROM 
SURROUNDING AREAS 


Dr. Cornety. For the District patients a certain amount of money 
is allocated for the payment of tax-eligible patients. For patients in 
the Maryland, Virginia, and other States, no money has been made 
available for those patients. 

Mr. Denton. Do they not have some organization that pay for these 
indigent patients ? 

Dr. Cornety. They may, but they have not done so. 

Mr. Barrp. We are now exploring the possibilities of other States 
reimbursing Freedmen’s Hospital. We do not know how successful 
we will be in this area. 

Mr. Focarty. They do not reimburse you to the extent where all 
your costs are recovered ? 

Dr. Cornexy. No. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, there is one interesting feature we 
have watched pretty closely, and which the Bureay of the Budget 
has. The hospital is there to perform the service for all the people 
it can reasonably perform. -There has been an evolution in the aver- 
age stay of 14 days 10 years ago, and 10 days now, and because of 
the reduction of that number of days, it has gone up 10 percent. In 
other words, they are caring for more people with the same facilities, 
with better drugs, and getting them out sooner. One of the things 
the budget used to prod us about is that they got them there and kept 
them too long. That could be a tendency in a teaching hospital. But 
the admissions now against 1942 have increased materially, about 20 
percent, and to the budget, and to us, that has been gratifying, because 
if they can have three women have a baby this week, instead of two 
last year, they are rendering a greater service with the same facilities, 
and at no greater over-all expense. 
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Mr. Heprick. How about the charity cases from Maryland and 
Virginia? Do they just come into you? How do you get them from 
the other States? 

Dr. Corne.y. The patients from Maryland and Virginia walk in 
and are brought in in cars and ambulances. Some are referred to us 
by the health departments of those localities. They just come to Freed- 
men’s and have become accustomed to coming to Freedmen’s par- 
ticularly the neighborhood counties like Prince Georges because in 
those vicinities there are no facilities for Negroes. 

Mr. Hepricx. There are no arrangements made to pay for those 
cases? Those States want you to treat them for nothing? 

Mr. Bairp. I might answer that question. We have made attempts. 
We have not been too successful. A lot of counties feel they should 
not reimburse tax-supported institutions. We are now exploring pos- 
sibilities on a broader plane by contacting the State health officers to 
get cooperation. 

Mr. Denton. What agency administers those? 

Mr. Bairp. There is not any particular agency that administers the 
program. They just come to our door. 

r. Denton. What I am trying to get at is that in our State the 


township trustee is the overseer. of the poor. I do not recall what they 
pay to the hospitals down there. They seem to keep the hospitals going 
on that. 

Dr. Cornety. However, it should be said here there has been a 
tradition that Freedmen’s Hospital is open to patients from all over the 
United States by the very nature of its establishment by congressional 


funds. There has been no disposition on the part of the counties to 
reimburse the hospital. 

Mr. Denton. Of the 482 patients that you have, what percentage 
are indigent patients ? 

Dr. Cornevy. Last year 28 percent of the patients were private 
patients, that is, cared for by private physicians. About 32 or 33 per- 
cent were hospital pay, and 35 percent were free cases. 

Mr. Denton. What do they pay a day in the hospital ? 

Dr. Corne.y. The indigent or the private? 


RATE PER DAY—PRIVATE CASES 


Mr. Denton. The private ones. 

Dr. Cornety. The private ones pay $9 for a private room; $6.50 
for a ward, 

Mr. Denton. That costs you about $5 or $6 a day to keep them 
there. So the Government is paying about 40 percent of the total cost. 

Mr. Barro. There is $6.50 for the room rate, plus the lab fee, plus 
X-rays, plus drugs, and any other special services. That is not in- 
cluded in the $6.50-a-day ward rate. 
aaa Denton. But this $14.89 a day, that does not include the drug 
ill ? 


Mr. Barrp. That includes everything, nursing service, drugs, food, 
everything. 
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RATIO OF EMPLOYEES TO PATIENTS 


Mr. Hepricx. I see you have more than one employee for every 
patient. Can you explain that? 

Dr. Bursrinee. Our ratio is, I think, 1 to 1.4. That is, we have 1.4 
employees for every occupied bed. Now, it is generally accepted in 
hospital circles, anyway, that two employees per is not fabulous at 
all. Ina teaching hospital it may even be a little bit more. 

I have some figures here which will show you what is happening over 
the country in terms of ratios of employees. I do not think we com- 
pare very favorably. The national is 1 to 1.69, which is better than 
ours—we have 1 to 1.4. The Middle Atlantic States, in which we fall, 
are 1 to 1.79, and the District of Columbia in which we live is 1 to 
1.86, which means that we also have less staff than the average hospital 
in the District of Columbia. 

So we feel, if anything, we need more people. 

Dr. Cornety. I would like to explore that, Dr. Hedrick. The mat- 
ter of nursing is one of the important things in Freedmen’s Hospital. 
We do not have enough nurses to take care of our patients. Often in 
the evening shifts, we have one nurse to care for a ward of 27 or 30 
patients. It is just impossible to give any good nursing care that way. 

Dr. Bursrwer. I would like to talk about the 40-hour workwee 
Operating a hospital on the 40-hour workweek is a difficult thing to 
do in that one person covers only 62 percent of the time that the service 
has to be covered. Therefore, another person is needed. Now, in 
order to cover a 24-hour service, five people are needed on a 40-hour 
week. Those 4 hours, between 40 and 44 hours, mean a whole lot. 
The other hospitals in this area, and across the country, are working 
44 hours a week. I think the median on a national basis was around 
about 45. Of course, in California, they fall somewhat below 45, but 
they still have not averaged 40. 

herefore, as far as the workweek is concerned, Federal hospitals 
certainly present a far better picture from the standpoint of the em- 
ployee, not from the standpoint of the administrator, than any of the 
other hospitals in the country. 


NURSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. Do you now have a nurses’ training program there, 
too! : 

Dr. Bursriper. Yes. We have at the present time slightly over 100 
nurses enrolled. I think it is 104. We are projecting in this budget 
provisions for 108 for 1952 fiscal year. 

Mr. Heprickx. How many graduate nurses do you have? 

Dr. Bursrince. We have provisions for 160 staff nurses. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many surgical nurses do you have? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Dr. Cornely, do you have that figure? 

Dr. Cornety. I do not have the figure. They are broken down to the 
main operating room and the EOR. I can get it for you. 

Mr. Focarry. Put it in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Present 24-hour staffing of nurses on surgical services in the general hospital 
Main operating rooms (4 rooms) : 

Supervising nurse 

Head nurse_ 

Staff. nurses 
Emergency operating rooms (2 rooms) : 

Head nurse 

Neen nn nn nn ne Ta Serge nadimengencuresehnesrabead ceenrouney 
Surgical wards (63 beds) : 

Supervising nurse 

Head nurses 

SE CRS ES SE BE OTe ee err 


Mr. Heprick. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Focartry. Mr. Busbey ? 








AGE OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Bussey. Doctor, how old are the buildings of the hospital? 

Dr. Cornety. The present building of the general hospital was 
erected in 1908. The tuberculosis annex was erected in 1941. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it this is used in connection with Howard 
University ? 

Dr. Cornery. It is; yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED RATES 


Mr. Bussey. You spoke of the possibility of increasing the rate 
people would pay that were able to pay. What difference would 


that make in your income this year over last year ? 

Dr. Bursringe. The increase that we have recommended pro- 
poses an increase in the laboratory rate, and some further increases 
in special services, but no basic increase in the room rate, which is, 
as we have already stated, $9 in the private room and $6.50 on the 
ward. This is the problem that we have had. We use as a basis 
for classifying patients financially an income schedule which we 
apply to a person’s income when they present themselves for admis- 
sion. According to this schedule, we are supposed to be able to 
determine whether or not this person can afford hospitalization. It 
is a common practice used in all places that have to make some type 
of determination of that sort. We found that our income schedule 
was completely out of line, and we are therefore adjusting our in- 
come schedule and at the same time recommending an increase in 
certain phases of our rate schedule. 

We feel, however, that one is going to offset the other, and that 
we won’t come up with an over-all increase in income because of the 
fact that when we raise our income schedule to a point that is more 
realistic in terms of what the community is earning, we immediately 
decrease the number of paying patients. By decreasing the number of 
paying patients, of course, we decrease our potential for earning. 
But we believe that it will be a better schedule than the one we now 


have and will be in line with the District of Columbia’s income 
schedule. 


79807—51—pt. 2——-4 
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A. C. CURRENT FOR X-RAY WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Do you still try to operate your X-ray equipment on 
d. c. current ? 

Dr. Bursrice. One of the items in these estimates is to take care 
of that. We are operating now in our general hospital on d. c. cur- 
rent. We have a. c. current in the TB hospital where we use X-ray 
quite a bit, but we still have to convert the general hospital to a. c., 
or rather some portions of it. 


EMPLOYEES’ LEAVE 


Mr. Bussey. The employees of the hospital are granted how much 
vacation annually ? 

Dr. Bursrivcr. We have the standard leave regulations that apply 
to all. civil-service-employees, 26 days of annual leave and 15 days of 
sick leave per year. 

Mr. Bussey. Twenty-six days of annual leave and 15 days sick 
leave, is that right ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they granted any additional time off in addition 
to the 41 days here? 

Dr. Bursrivee. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that compare with what the employees are 
entitled to in the general hospitals in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Bursrince. In the District of Columbia, as I think is just about 
the practice nationally, we compare most favorably. I think our leave 
policies are better. Our employees get longer annual leave, and I 
think they get longer sick-leave allowances than do the voluntary hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia. 

The same study of which I spoke earlier showed 14 days as the 
average or median vacation period permitted employees of other 
hospitals nationally. 

Mr. Bussey. That is 14 days without any additional time? 

Dr. Bursrince. I am afraid I do not understand the additional time. 

Mr. Bussey. The 14 days they are allowed includes vacation and 
sick leave, we will say? 

Dr. Bursrincr. No; they have sick leave also. 

Mr. Bussey. They have a certain amount of days granted them for 
sick leave in the other hospitals? 

Dr. Bursrince. I think so. Dr. Cornely, would you not say so? 

Dr. Cornety. Yes; that is true. Many of the people are individ- 
uals who have union affiliations, and they have nie leave regulations 
plus annual leave. They have annual leave of 14 days and possibly a 
certain number of sick leave, depending on the chi, to of years they 
have been in the employ of the institution. I think it should be stated 
here—— 

Mr. Bussey. That is in the private hospitals? 

Dr. Cornety. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Hedrick, are you familiar with that here in the 
District ? 

Mr. Heprick. No; I am not. 

Mr. Sreruens. There are two other hospitals, Mr. Chairman, in 
the District, which have the same leave regulations as Freedmen’s 
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and they are Gallinger and St. Elizabeths, which operate under 
civil service rules and regulations. 

Dr. Corner. It should be stated that:the private hospitals:in the 
District have an advantage in that the nurses and people of that type 
can work 44 hours, where our employees only work 40 hours. That 
gives them an advantage. 


NURSES’ PAY 


Mr. Bussey. Now, I believe you said that the nurses in the private 
hospitals start at $214 a month. 

Dr. Bursrivez. That is the national average. 

Mr. Bussey. And the nurses in your hospital start at $265. 

Dr. Bursrince. I think it is $265 a eer 

Mr. Barrp. $3,100 a year is the basic salary. 

Mr. Bussey. When they start, do the nurses in your hospital get 
paid $265 a month’on‘a‘40-hour week ? 

Dr. Bursripce. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And the nurses in the private hospitals get paid $214 
a month on a 44-hour week? 

Dr. Bursrince. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, what does a nurse in your hospital receive per 
month after working 3 years? 

Dr. Bursrince. After working 3 years, she would have gotten two 
periodic pay increases 

Mr. Barrp. She gets $125 additional a year. I will work that out 
for you in just a moment, sir. I figure $250. 

Dr. Cornety. She will get $250. 

Mr. Bussey. What would a nurse in a private hospital receive in 
the District at the end of 3 years? 

Mr. Batrp. That all depends, sir. Some do not have an automatic 
wage-increase program. Some hospitals do have an automatic within- 
grade promotion plan. Many of them just stay at the beginning 
salary of about $210 a month. 

Mr. Bussey. What law is it that compels your hospital to operate 
on a 40-hour week instead of 44, like the other hospitals? 

Mr. Barrp. Government regulations. We abide by the Federal 
regulations of a 40-hour workweek. 

r. Bussey. It seems to me there is certainly a wide variation here 
between what the nurses in your hospital receive, and what they do 
in private hospitals. 

Dr. Cornety. Let me say this, Mr. Busbey, that is a comparison 
between a governmental institution and a private institution. How- 
ever, if you were to compare St. Elizabeths Hospital or Gallinger 
Hospital and Freedmen’s Hospital, the salaries in all the three insti- 
tutions would be the same, just as the hospitals for the servicemen, 
like the Veterans’ Administration. Ours is not unique in that respect 
. all. It is part of the whole civil-service structure which dictates 
that. 

Mr. Bussey. The thought that is running through my mind is that 
if Mr. Oscar Ewing got his way with socialized medicine, and wrote 
it all under Government control, we would be paying a great deal 
more than under private control. 

Dr. Cornety. I would like to talk on that off the record. 
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Dr. Bursrince. I would like to make one statement, Mr. Chairman, 
if I might. Voluntary hospitals on a national; basis themselves feel 
that the salaries that are being paid by the Federal hospitals are 

uitable and fair, and the only reason they are not paying them them- 
selves is because they cannot afford it.. They have been continually 
raising them to reach that point. They think the Government is pay- 
ing a fair working wage to this class of personnel. The voluntary 
hospitals have just been unable to do so. But they are working toward 
that point. Several years ago they were not near the $214 where 
they now are. They were below $200.. They have been continuall 
increasing their salaries. Out in California some of the hospitals 
are now paying salaries comparable to the Federal hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. The only reason you are able to pay it 1s because the 
Congress appropriates the taxpayers’ money to do it. 

r. Bursrince. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Under the same basis that they appropriate the money 
for every veterans’ hospital in the country, 

Mr. Bussey. I would disagree with the chairman on that. I believe 
the veterans have a different status in our society than the average 
citizen. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is no difference in the employees working there. 
The employees working in a veterans’ hospital are no different than 
the ones working in St. Elizabeths, Gallinger, or Freedmen’s. They 
are under the civil-service regulations. We here in Congress set the 
wage scale and we enacted the civil-service laws, 


ADMISSION OF PEOPLE FROM MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bussey. What do you think would ig, if you refused 


admission to these people seeking treatment at 
from Maryland and Virginia? 

Dr. Cornety. My answer would be just a conjecture, Mr. Busbey. 
Forty percent of our patients are from outside of the District. These 
individuals all too often do not have any place to turn to for medical 
care. If we refused to take care of them at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
most likely they would go without care. You would have women who 
are about to be delivered, presumably delivered in the streets. Peo- 

le who come with broken arms would go out with broken arms. 
do not see any other approach at this particular time. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very appreciative of the fact that you made a 
very truthful statement when you said in all probability they had 
no other place to turn. But what if you refused them admission ? 

Dr. Cornety. Mr. Busbey, I would not want to be put in the posi- 
tion of refusing admission to a patient who needs care. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should we take other patients from Virginia and 
Maryland into other hospitals? 
oat ae Because of the traditional history of Freedmen’s 

ospital. 

Mr. Foearty. I think it might be well to cover the founding of 
Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Mr. Bussey. Just one more thing on that point. If it was properly 
brought to the attention of the authorities of Maryland and Virginia, 
do you not think they would assume the obligation of paying part 


reedmen’s Hospital 
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of the expense of their people which rightfully belongs to the State 
in which they live? 

' Dr. Cornety. I would answer that indirectly in this respect. If 
you look at the counties in the neighborhood of Washington—Prince 
Georges, Arundel, and so forth—you will find that even as late as 
15 years ago they did not have adequate facilities for the care of 
white patients. The Arlington Hospital is a new installation. That 
means they had even less facilities for Negroes. I dare say even if 
it were brought to their attention, and an attempt has been made 
to bring this to their attention and nothing has been done. We get 
calls practically every week of some person from the welfare depart- 
ment or the health department or even a hospital, which says “we have 
a patient here very sick, we have no more Negro beds, will you take 
the patient?” They are going to put him out on the street. 

r. Bussey. I certainly would not want you to have to turn away 
these patients. That is not my thought at all. But I do think very 
strongly along the line that the States should make some provision for 
at least paying a portion of this expense. I do not have the answer 
myself, but that was the reason I was exploring it with you. 

r. CorneLy. There are other cases that come from other States, 
Mr. Busbey. I did not want to convey the impression 

Mr. Bussey. But they are negligible. 

Dr. Cornety. Yes; I do not know whether you have the background 
or the history of the Freedmen’s Hospital. I would like to outline 
that for you, if you would like me to do so. 

Mr. Bussey. Go ahead. 


BACKGROUND OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Dr. Cornety. A few rooms were actually set — here in Capitol 


Hill, I am told, for the care of Negro individuals who were coming out 
of the South, displaced persons. The place was too small, and, in 1862, 
they built a camp, old Barker Camp, for the care of Negro displaced 
persons. 

Then in 1866, through the War Department a hospital was estab- 
lished for Negro patients which was known as the Freedmen’s General 
Contraband Hospital. In 1903 by legislation, moneys were given to 
the‘War Department for the building of the present Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital. Money has been given to Freedmen’s Hospital from the Fed- 
eral Government all of this time until the present period. Freedmen’s 
Hospital was moved into the Department of Interior in 1874, and then 
subsequently in the Federal Security Agency. These moneys were 
allocated for the care of the poor, the insane Negroes who were coming 
from all over the South, and other parts of the United States. 

Since that time, Freedmen’s has had its doors open to Negroes from 
all over this country. That has been a tradition that has been estab- 
lished through all of the congressional appropriations, and we have 
accepted that as a matter of course. 

Mr. Bussey. I wish to assure the doctor again that I have no opposi- 
tion to the program at all, but I would like to explore this for informa- 
tive purposes. 
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HOSPITAL COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Sreruens. There is a little recent history that Mr. Busbey and 
Mr. Denton would be interested in. I think the other two gentlemen 
heard it last year. The hospital went along, I think, in a more or less 
perfunctory way for a good many years, without any serious effort to 
collect from patients who were ostensibly indigent. In 1942, they 
collected a little less than $25,000 from people who came in and 
said “I am poor.” This budget contemplates $300,000 for 1952 from 
people who are able to pay; they will not get it all, but if patients are 
able to pay three, or thirty, or forty dollars on a $100 bill we will:col- 
lect it. We have social workers to go into the homes to see if the 

ple can pay. We raised collections more than tenfold in 10 years. 
; hat is still 10 percent of the total take. That is one compensating 
actor. 

Another one is this, and I think the gentleman from Indiana would 
omen I read this week where Indianapolis has 85,000 Negroes, prob- 
ably a greater number than any city in the North in the industrial 
sections. This hospital is sending doctors and nurses all over the 
United States—Negro doctors and nurses. To us that is a compen- 
sating factor. We are not just treating patients out there, some free 
and otherwise, but we are contributing to the reduction in the short- 
age of nurses and doctors in the Negro race. 

With respect to your question, “Suppose you turn them all down,” 
which is a perfectly legitimate question, it would have the tendency 
of defeating the job of training nurses and doctors because we would 
not have the clinical facilities for the medical school if that 35 or 
40 percent were to be suddenly withdrawn. 

I do not say that to defend these free services. It is merely one 
of the compensating factors in the operation of the hospital. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Stephens, have you any suggestion as to what 
might be done to get the State of Maryland and Virginia to con- 
tribute a little to the cost of their patients? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. I have probably been closer to that prob- 
lem than anybody in the agency, and Mr. Burbridge and these gentle- 
men know it. They are working right now. They do not want to 
take a club and say they will not take any more. They are exploring 
it with the counties and States, and I have every reason to hope they 
will be as successful along that line as they have been in sisllecting 
from patients who came in,with a charity or pauper oath who -were 
actually able to pay. I believe Maryland and these counties are 
going to have enough pride in their own job and responsibility to come 
through if the proposition is properly put. 

Mr. Denton. How does the District of Columbia pay for that ? 

Mr. StepHens. That goes into the Federal Treasury. We are col- 
lecting an average of $400,000 a year, which is not reflected here. 
That is another compensating factor. The District money is not 
put into this budget for reexpenditure by the hospital. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you charge per patient per day ? 

Mr. Barren. $9. 

Mr. Denton. They pay the same as anybody else? 

Mr. Barrp. That is right. It was a provision made in Congress in 
1949. 
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Mr. Denton. They pay $9 a day? ; 

Mr. Barrp. Thatisright. That is an all-inclusive rate. 

Mr. Focarry. It is an appropriation that the Federal Government 
makes to the District of Columbia. They pro rate it. I was on the 
District Subcommittee at the time they raised it from $6 to $9. 

Mr. Denton. Those patients are in wards; are they not? 

Dr. Cornexy. Yes. e have only 16 private rooms in our hospital. 

Mr. Sreruens. And quite a few at six. 

Mr. Denton. What does a graduate nurse get on a private case? 

Dr. Corne.y. $16 a day plus a dollar for meals. I noticed in the 
papers recently they were siti r to raise this. 

Mr. Denton. That is 8 hours a day ? 

Dr. Corney. That is a 12-hour day. 


GENERAL COST LEVEL OF HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. Sreruens. There is one other point that I think ought to get in 
the record, and all of you have had friends in the hospital. There is 
even a Negro woman who operates the elevator that just came out with 
u gall bladder operation. She was in 10 days. er bill was $390. 
That is $39. a day. That did not include doctor or nurse. That is the 
hospital bill. It included the ward nurse. When we go to Freedmen’s 
and get care for nine or fourteen dollars everything is in there. 

I have a neighbor next door who was in George Washington 6 days 
and his bill was $180. That is $30 a day. That does not count the 
doctor or special nurse for 2 days. When you have a rate that in- 
cludes everything, and I think that is one of the things that is in 
defense of the Public Health hospitals, that is everything, whereas 


in a local private hospital, you go down there, and the rate is say $12 a 
day, but when you get out it will be nearer $40. And then you have 
to pay the doctor on top of that. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Mr. Bussey. Just one more question. Since the subject of vet- 
eo was brought up, you do not admit veterans to your hospital; 

o you! 

r. Bursrince. Yes, sir. If they present themselves and are sick, 
we will admit them. However, of course, they have the privilege of 
going to a VA hospital if they care to, and they usually will later 
seek admission toa VA hoabite!. But we may admit them as an emer- 
gency case. Say a veteran becomes ill and he is in the vicinity of our 
hospital; we will take him in. If he wants to be transferred, we will 
transfer him. 

I will say as a rule we do not admit veterans, but we may admit them. 

Mr. Bussey. But when you do admit them, you attempt to trans- 
fer them to a veterans’ hospital as soon as practicable? 

Dr. Bursrivce. That is right. 

Dr. Hepricx. Is there any provision whereby the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will reimburse you for the 2 or 3 days you keep that 
patient ? 

Mr. Bairp. No; they do not. The stipulation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is that all veterans hospitalized are required to go to their 
own facilities, and the only time they waive that provision is if there 
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is no facility close by. We have had occasion where they came in 1 
or 2 days waiting for transfer to the Veterans’ Administration. 
Mr. Focarty. Any further questions? 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Denton. Yes. What percentage of these indigent patients 
come from Maryland and Virginia? Do you have that? 

Dr. Corngty. I do not have that. 

Mr. Fogarty. You can get it? 

Dr. Cornety. Yes. The over-all figure is 60-40—60 percent from 
os a and 40 percent from the outside. But we can get the 
other res. 


Mr. Denton. Please do. 

(The information to follows :) 

Of the total number of patients admitted to the hospital, including all catego- 
ries whether classified financially or by residence, approximately 10 percent are 
Maryland indigents and 4 percent Virginia indigents. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman I would like to suggest that these gen- 
tlemen, when they come back a year from now, be prepared to give us 
a report on what has been done or accomplished toward getting Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to assume some responsibility for their patients. 

Dr. Bursrince. We will be glad to, Mr. Busbey. 


Mr. Fogarty. Are there any further questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Doctor. 


Tuespay, Fepruary 13, 1951. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WITNESSES 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 
JAMES M. NABRIT, JR., SECRETARY 


JULIAN A. COOK, TECHNICAL COORDINATOR ON THE BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
erred from ‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’ pursuant to 
Public Law 583 


$2, 335, 000 


231, 200 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Payments received from non-Federal sources..........--..---- 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


2, 566, 200 
2, 175, 603 


2, 077, 783 





4, 741, 803 


116, 859 


4, 577, 783 





153, 104 





4, 652, 783 


158, 280 








4, 858, 662 


4, 730, 887 


4, 811, 063 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. General administration 
2. Resident instruction and departmental research 
3. General lib 
4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 
5. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expense 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


2. Resident instruction and departmental 
4. Operation and maintenance of physical plant 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


$535, 394 
2,451, 411 
112, 618 
533, 702 
1, 108, 678 





4, 741, 803 





50, 800 
66, 059 





116, 859 





4, 858, 662 














Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent poltions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transpostation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable Obligations 


Personal services 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


811 
72 
1,151 





$2, 912, 580 
316, 419 
6, 838 





3, 235, 837 





3, 171, 825 
41, 789 





4, 741, 803 





64,012 
52, 847 





116, 859 





4, 858, 662 
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PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Total obligations 


000 
415, 829 





475, 829 
—383, 368 





92, 461 














Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Women’s dormitory units 
pe building 
Dental building 


Alterations to scien 

Law school building 

Biology building and greenhouse 
Administration building 

Men’s dormitory units 


inical, med 
Pharmacy butldine 
Total obligations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 


Auditorium —~ fine Aad building 

















CoNSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization. 
Contract authorization 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization._... 


Total available for obligation 


Balance available in subsequent year: 


Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization 


Total obligations 


$5, 659, 425 
—4, 659, 425 
5, 882, 300 


4, 097, 560 
5, 613, 425 


$1, 236, 500 





—6, 989, 670 
—6, 836, 300 


16, 593, 285 |” 


—5, 732, 518 
—6, 424, 


13, 061, 318 


—3, 880, 471 
—4, 842, 300 





2, 767, 315 








1, 669, 152 





4, 338, 547 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





$1, 483, 245 


D school building 

Au jur#and fine ar 

Alterations to science h: 

Additional installations in power plant 
Law school building 

Biology building and greenhouse 
Administration building 

Men’s dormitory units 

Pharmacy building 


PSSenaoakwonwe 


are 














Total obligations 2, 767, 315 





Obligations by objects 


$2, 767, 315 
1, 669, 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Johnson, do you have a statement to make? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, there is a background of fact which 
may be needful to make mention of in brief. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jonnson. Regarding the nature of Howard University and its 
relation to the system of education in the United States and to the 
Government, No. 1, Howard University constitutes the only university 
Fo ra in the States where the majority of Negroes live, which 
offers a wide scope of undergraduate, graduate, and professional edu- 
cational opportunities to Negro youth. 

Second, as a result of historical conditions beyond their control, the 
colored people in the United States stand in an abnormal relationship 
to the tax-supported educational institutions within the States where 
the majority of them live. They are not yet freely admitted to the 
State universities and professional schools which are regularly sup- 
ported by State and Federal funds, and no first-rate separate univer- 
sity and professional school organizations have been established from 
public funds to serve them. 

In the third place, the lack of higher educational facilities among 
Negroes in the Bates where the majority of them live has resulted in 
a serious shortage of competent services among them in matters funda- 
mental to their life, development, and security. There is a serious 
shortage among them of competent primary- and high-school teach- 
ers, a very serious shortage of physicians, nurses, dentists, architects, 
and engineers, chemists, eae clergymen, and leaders of every kind. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY GRADUATES 


Fourth, Howard University exists primarily to serve the urgent 
need of this disadvantaged tenth of the population. During the 83 
Sag of its work, the university has graduated 15,444 men and women. 

y far the majority of these graduates are serving as public-school 
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teachers, building up a system of education in the States where the 
majority of Negroes live; 2,382 of them have become physicians and 
surgeons, approximately one-half of all Negro physicians and sur- 

eons in the Minited States; 1,107 of them have become dentists, and 
this is approximately one-half of all the Negro dentists in the United 
States; 1,406 of them have become lawyers, and this is nearly all the 
lawyers; 719 of them have become leaders in religion; 639 of them 
lave become pharmacists, including a substantial number of owners 
of drug stores; 289 of them have become engineers and architects; 
309 have entered the field of business; and 180 have entered the field 
of social work. These graduates are at work in 42 States, and 24 
foreign countries. In every Negro population center of the United 
States, these graduates are rendering service to the people, and they 
have had a substantial part in the remarkable development of the 
Negro people in America. 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Now, if I may say a few words, Mr. Chairman, about the special 
relationship between the United States Government and Howard 
University. We might make this a fifth part. 

Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 
2, 1867. Funds of the Federal Government available to the Freed- 
men’s Bureau were contributed toward the purchase of the first land 
and the erection of the first building. 

Sixth, almost immediately Howard University became associated 
with the hospital work which the Federal Government was under- 
taking to do tor the emancipated slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Seventh, on March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Govern- 
ment appropriation for the support of the university in the amount 
of $10,000. Since that time Comapets has made continuous and in- 
creasing appropriations to the university year by year, being more 
and more confirmed in the conviction that it would thereby render 
a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways not otherwise 

rovided for. Until the year 1928 these appropriations were made 
in the form of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive 
law. But even under these circumstances, during a period of 49 
years, from March 3, 1873, to December 13, 1928, the current annual 
appre riation for Howard University rose from $10,000 to $218,000. 

ighth, under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of 
Education called Nation-wide attention to the necessity of making 
Howard University a first-class institution. 

Ninth, on December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and 
the President of the United States signed a bill amending the act 
incorporating Howard University so as to provide substantive law 
for annual appropriations thereto. 

Tenth, the passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed 
by a conference called by the Secretary of the Interior on February 
11, 1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the 
Government, including the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Department of the Interior, and the United 
States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philanthropy 
and the trustees of Howard University. 
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At that conference, it was unanimously agreed that the time had 
come to establish Howard University on a first-class basis. 

Eleventh, following this.important conference, a study of all aspects 
of the educational pro of Howard University was made by the 
officers thereof under the supervision of the Office of Education. As 
a result of this study, a definite program to establish Howard Uni- 
versity on a first-class basis was worked out in every detail, and a 
formula of financial support based upon the experience of State and 
Federal Government with land-grant colleges and universities was 
established and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office 
of Education, by the United States Commissioner of Education, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and by the Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations of the House of Representatives dealing with the interior bill. 
This program was commended to the Congress by the action of the 
entire Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Congress vigorously and swiftly supported the agreed-upon 

rogram. By successive steps it has raised the current appropriation 
rom $218,000 in 1928 to $2,500,000 in 1951, and has made repeated 
and substantial appropriations for buildings and physical improve- 
ments, 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Now, just a word about the present position of the university. 

During the school year 1940-50, this institution served 5,789 stu- 
dents in its 10 schools and colleges, including the summer school, 
namely, the graduate school, the college of liberal arts, the school of 
engineering and architecture, the school of music, the school of social 
work, the college of medicine, the college of dentistry, the college of 
pharmacy, the school of law, and the school of religion. Religion 
received no support from Federal funds. By virtue of the vigorous 
and thoughtful support given to the institution by the Congress, all 
of the curricula of the institution are now fully accredited by regional 
and national accrediting agencies. 

The overwhelming enrollment experienced by the university dur- 
ing the period since 1946 has caused the administration and trustees of 
the university to make a thorough restudy of the enrollment objec- 
tives of the university, so as once again to lay a sound foundation for 
the master plan of physical development which has been authorized 
by the Congress. As a result of this study, a full-time day-school 
enrollment of 5,206 students in 10 schools and colleges, exclusive of 
summer evening schools, has been agreed upon. 

For the last several years the regular day enrollment of the univer- 
sity has moved either above or slightly below these figures. They 
undoubtedly constitute a sound basis for planning. 

While all divisions of the university are accredited, neither the 
present faculty of 331.8 teachers nor the present physical plant of the 
university are adequate for the burden of responsibility being borne 
by them, and they are substantially short. of being adequate for the 
program contemplated. 

From this point onward, however, the program calls for no further 
increase in the enrollment beyond the agreed-upon objective, but a 
concentration solely upon qualitative advance in staff and equipment, 
and completion of the well-planned physical plant. 
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FUNDS AND POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Doctor. You had available in 1951, 
$2,500,000. You are asking for 1952, $2,575,000, or an increase of 
$75,000, and an increase of 16 positions, from 786 to 802. 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you explain in particular the incease in positions, 
that is, where they are and what they are going to do? 

Dr. JOHNSON. The entire increase, Mr. Chairman, is concentrated 
in the fields of medicine and dentistry. 

Mr. Focarry. How many in medicine and how many in dentistry ? 

Dr. Jounson. Ten in medicine: three professors, three associate 
professors, three assistant professors, and one instructor (in part). 
It is not really fully 10. It is nine and one part. It is substantially 
nine. These are designed to meet three major purposes. No. 1, to 
help build up the already deficient staff in the preclinical sciences 
of medicine; No. 2, to make a beginning of giving substance to the 
commitment made by Howard University in the Gallinger Hospital 
agreement to take over one-third of the responsibilities of the medical 
care of patients in this hospital; and third, to go as far as the allowed 
ceiling will permit in providing the personnel necessary to teach the 
400 medical and 406 dental students agreed upon as the new objective 
to be striven for at Howard University. If you wish, Mr. Chairman, 
I will make a brief comment on each one of those purposes. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL MEDICAL TEACHERS 


Dr. Jounson. The present staff of teachers in the preclinical 
branches of medicine at Howard University, namely, anatomy, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology, is 
deficient in numbers to provide minimum adequate instruction for 
the present enrollment of medicine and dentistry. 

During the school year 1949-50 there were 285 regularly enrolled 
students in medicine and 212 regularly enrolled students in dentistry, 
or a gross total of 497 students. This means a preclinical teachin 
load of 249 students exclusive of the pharmacists and nurses require 
to be taught by the preclinical teaching staff. 

According to standards prevailing in the first quartile of medical 
schools in the United States this preclinical student body would re- 
quire 64.9 teachers distributed as follows: 32.1 in the professorial 
group (that is, professors, associate professors, assistant professors) , 
end 33.8 in the instructional group, composed of instructors and 
assistants. But Howard University had only 271% teachers to carry 
this load, including 12 in the professorial group and 151% in the in- 
structional group. These figures mean that according to the stand- 
ards prevailing in the best medical schools of the United States, 
Howard University had a shortage of 38.7 teachers in the preclinical 
branches of medicine. It needed 20.1 additional teachers in the pro- 
fessorial group and 18.6 teachers in the instructional group. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the present request for nine ad- 
ditional full-time teachers and one additional part-time teacher in 
medicine is less than adequate to meet the first of the three objectives 
named above, namely, building up the deficient staff in the preclinical 
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branches. If this objective alone is to be kept in mind, the acquisition 
of these teachers would appear to be mandatory. 

Let me say a word about the Gallinger situation. In 1948, with the 
encouragement of the Congress of the United States, an agreement was 
arrived at with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that 
Howard University should share equally with George Washington 
University and Georgetown University in the educational privileges 
and medical responsibilities of Gallinger Hospital. This agreement 
meant a doubling of the clincial facilities availible at Howard Univer- 
sity, but also, the assumption of one-third of the responsibility for 
operating the medical, surgical, obstetrical, gynecological, and pedi- 
atric services at Gallinger Hospital. While this obligation was as- 
sumed in 1948, to date we have not been able to secure the personnel 
to enable us to to take over our share of the responsibility. Not even 
in pediatrics have we assumed any part of the responsibilty of diag- 
nosis and treatment of patients, although we have been able to utilize 
that service for our senior medical students. The Gallagher officials, 
the officials of the other two schools, and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia have several times asked when Howard Uni- 
versity will take over its share of the service in the several depart- 
ments at the hospital. It is mandatory that we meet the obligation. 
In order to do so, we should now have at least four major responsible 
leaders for continuous service in Gallinger Hospital—one in each of 
the following branches of medical care, namely, medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics-gynecology, and pediatrics. These men should be of pro- 
fessorial caliber and, if possible, rich in training and experience. 

A word now, please, Mr. Chairman, about building up the staff for 
the doubled enrollment. 

Mr. Fogarty. On that point, what are you specifically recom- 
mending ? 

Dr. Jounson. On that point with respect to Gallinger Hospital? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Dr. Jounson. What I am trying to say, as will be obvious when I 
get through—— 

Mr. Fogarty. You want to continue, then? 

Dr. Jounson. I will, and then I will summarize, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 

Dr. Jounson. Now, building up the staff for the doubled enroll- 
ment: According to the present schedule of building at Howard 
University, the new preclinical science medical building will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy during the fall of 1954. The first full 
preclinical class of 100 students in medicine and 100 students in den- 
tistry can enter this building at that time. The second full class 
will enter in 1955. By the fiscal year 1957 the Medical School of 
Howard University will be bearing the full preclinical load of 200 
students in medicine and 200 students in dentistry and a full clinical 
load of 200 students in medicine. 

The dean of the school of medicine has given careful study to the 
additional faculty required for the competent teaching of this doubled 
enrollment in medicine and dentistry, insofar as the faculty of medi- 
cine is concerned ; and it has been determined that the present faculty 
of 81.6 teachers must be increased to 173.6, with a commensurate 
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increase in technical and clerical personnel. This means an increase 
~ sd teachers, 3214 technicians and nonteaching assistants, and 14 
clerks. 

It would be the greatest. possible mistake to postpone the acquisition 
of this staff until the doubled enrollment is admitted. Even if the 
money were made available at that time, it would be impossible to 
recruit such a group of highly trained persons within a period of 
1 or 2 years. We should clearly begin to recruit and train the staff 
now; and we should acquire about one-sixth of it nin, each of the 
6 years between now and the coming of the full clinical load of 1957. 
Such a program would require the addition of 1514 teachers every 

ear, beginning with 1951-52, and with 51% technicians and 24 clerks. 

he present request for nine additional full-time teachers and one 
additional part-time teacher is all that the ceiling will allow. It is 
approximately six less than the minimum we should have and leaves 
no room for increases in the technician and clerical group at all. 

If the eT of advance, already so well prepared and supported, 
is not to be abandoned, it would seem that the provision of this small 
group of nine additional full-time teachers and one additional part- 
time teacher is mandatory. 

What I am saying then is that if we did what we should do, Mr. 
Chairman, right now with regard to these three objectives, we should 
put on at least 1514 teachers right now. 


SELECTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Mr. Denton. Do you limit the students that enter medical school ? 

Dr. Jounson. We have to. 

Mr. Denton. How do they gain entrance to medical school? 

Dr. Jounson. We have about 1,000 applicants. And if we con- 
fine ourselves to what we are really prepared to do competently, we 
would have 60 places. But the need is so great that we stretch our- 
selves to the utmost and admit 75. The task of selecting this 75 is 
hard work. We first of all examine them in four ways. First of 
all we take the medical aptitude test, which is given objectively by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association, and we rate the men in accordance with that 
test in order, 1, 2, 3,4, 5. We select about 300 from the thousand on 
the basis of their excellence in this test. We then take that 300 or 
more, and go over their entire college record to see what performance 
they have had, and we rate them in the second place in accordance 
with their total performance in college. 

Third, we go back to the record and examine specifically their per- 
formance in the premedical sciences of chemistry, physics, zoology, 
and botany. Then we make a master list of the high ranking 75 ac- 
cording to these three requirements. Then we put about 25 or 30 
on there as alternates. Then the dean undertakes to interview every 
one of them to see whether the paper situation is supported by the 
man’s personal manifestation of strength. 

Now, in general it does; but sometimes unfortunately it does not. 
Last year, for example, we had a man who made a remarkable record 
in all three of those areas. About 11 o’clock in the morning when he 
was to come in to see the dean on a stated engagement, he came in 
intoxicated. The responsibility of Howard University was such that 
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we had to set him aside, because a man as young as he is who is not 
capable of controlling himself at 11 o’clock in the morning so he can 
stay out from under intoxication is hardly a man we feel we can put 
in a family of people to treat their wives and children. That is the 
kind of test we use. It is a severe test. But we get some very good 
men. 

Mr. Focarry. You take about 75 out of 1,000 applications? 

Dr. Jounson. About 75 out of 1,000, and sometimes it will run as 
high as twelve or thirteen hundred. 


REQUEST MADE TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Doctor, on this plan you were talking about, did you 
suggest these 15 additional teachers to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Jr. Jounson. We made this presentation, and the Bureau of the 
Budget gave us a ceiling. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Jonnson. For a good number, as I recall. 

Mr. Steruens. Exactly what we got under the ceiling. I remem- 
ber we got what we requested under the ceiling. 

Dr. Jounson. We make a preliminary request of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. They have a general over-all ceiling, and they know 
what they can afford to allow us to go forward on. They gave us 
everything we asked for except $25,000. We reached in our left-hand 
pocket and proposed to take $25,000 out of that pocket and put it in 
the right-hand pocket. 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


Mr. Denton. Do you have an endowment? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, about $1,500,000 endowment. 

Mr. Denon. Is that for specific purposes or just general / 
Dr: Jounson. About half of it is for specific purposes. 
Mr. Denon. Is there any of it for the medical school ? 
Dr. Jounson. Yes, $500,000. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR DENTISTRY 


Dr. Jounson. In addition to the personnel requested in medicine, 
we are requesting six additional persons for dentistry, one associate 
professor, four instructors and two technicians, at a total cost of 
$31,100. 

The money for the associate professor is for one of our able men 
who has been away now for 3 years doing postgraduate work and will 
return to us as a high-grade specialist in oral medicine with a record 
of accomplishment that is superior in every way. We do not want to 
leave any doubt in his mind that we will take him back. He is the 
kind of man we will lose if there is the least bit of doubt. 

The four instructors requested are to be sought for operative den- 
tistry, oral medicine, oral surgery, orthodontics, and prosthodontia. 
Five such teachers are actually needed but it is estimated that four are 
probably all that can be found within 1 year. 

The two technicians requested are for oral medicine and prostho- 
dontia. An able technician in prosthodontia is extremely difficult to 
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find and will command a salary which closely approximates that of an 
instructor. 

These teachers and technicians for dentistry are made necessary by 
the all but unbearable burden of instruction which has fallen upon the 
staff by reason of heavily increased enrollment—a: burden which is 
all the heavier because of the overcrowded small classrooms available 
in the present old and deteriorating building. 

In 1939 the college of dentistry enrolled 51 students who were 
served by 131, teachers at a ratio of 1 teacher for each 4 students. In 
1950 the college of dentistry enrolled 212 students with 20.4 teachers 
at a ratio of 1 teacher to 10.9 students. The instructional load has 
multiplied 214 times since 1939, and now it is so heavy that teachers 
are under all but unbearable strain. Even under normal physical 
conditions the loads would be too heavy for sound professional work ; 
but at Howard the load is intensified by reason of the small classrooms 
in the old and deteriorating school buildings which require many 
theory classes to be divided into two sections and thus to command 
twice the teaching load. 

It is expected that in 1951-52 dentistry will enroll 235 students. It 
is urgently necessary that the additional staff here requested be made 
available so that these students may receive at least minimum adequate 
instruction. 

A word should be said here also about the relation of this increase 
to the program for the advancement of dentistry. 

It is not possible that a mistake may be made in supplying this 
group of teachers at this time; for, by the opening of the school 
year 1953-54 dentistry will enter upon a program of doubled enroll- 
ment of 406 students requiring an approximate doubling of its pres- 
ent faculty. Personnel secured to relieve the present strain will serve 
both the present purpose and as a proper and not incommensurate 
step in building the doubled faculty which dentistry requires for the 
new and doubled responsibility which is approaching. 

It will be noted that the important additions to the medical and 
dental staffs proposed for the year 1952 involve the total amount of 
$100,000 but that an increase of only $75,000 in the appropriation is 
required. This is because the university considers the expansion of 
these staffs to be so critically necessary that it is willing to forego in 
1952 the purchase of needed equipment in the amount of $25,000 which 
would be purchased but for the extremely imperative need of addi- 
tional personnel in medicine and dentistry. 


Buitpine Program 


Now, if I may, I will return to this building. 

Mr. Focarrty. First, let me get this straight. On the printed bill 
you have $100,000 appropriated for plans for a preclinical medical 
building but that was withheld by the Bureau of the Budget. Is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Jounson. No, we have that available. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr, Chairman, that is a so-called nonrecurring item. 
We have the money and next year we take it out and we start out again 
on another project. 

Mr. Focarry. So you have the $100,000 for planning for that build- 
ing, Dr. Johnson ¢ 














Dr. Jounson. We do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are the plans being processed ? 

Dr. Jounson. We are now going forward with it. In fact, the 
building is so important that we are making a contract with the archi- 
tects under circumstances of high pressure on that building because 
this whole program is conditioned by the earliest possible availability 
of that building. 

Mr. Focarry. However, under the existing restrictions on the type 
of building, if these restrictions continue for the next 2 or 3 years, 
you will probably not be able to get any priorities to build. 

Dr. Jounson. I am sure that that is an important and necessary 
statement as a general rule, but I am also sure that at the very top level 
where things must be considered and weighed it is very likely that this 
will be one of the items for which an exception will be justified. You 
see, we are now short of 15,800 Negro physicians. 

Mr. Denton. Are you constructing a building out there ¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. This is for plans for a building out there. 

Mr. Denton. The building is not in the process of being con- 
structed ? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. This is money for the drawing up of the plans 
and specifications. 

Dr. Jounson. This is a building to enable us to double the output 
of physicians and dentists. 

Mr. Denton. Just for the medical and dental schools? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. How much is the total cost for the building ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. The building the chairman is talking about is about 
$4 million because that is a major building for both medicine and 
denistry. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for this year for $55,500 planning 
money for a pharmacy building? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I mentioned before, if the regulations of the Na- 
tional Production Authority restrict materials going into public build- 
ings, would that prevent you from building? 

Dr. Jounson. Of course the Bureau of the Budget cannot be bound 
by a personal ees but one of the ablest representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget gave us his opinion as late as 3 months ago that 
in all probability the decisive authority would be disposed to pass 
buildings ame gm related to the medical services because they are 
so indispensable to the armed services and so directly indispensable 
and that if they delayed any of our construction they would probably 
do so in areas not immediately related to this necessary service. f 

Mr. Bussey. Who gave you that information, Doctor ? 

Dr. Jounson. I could not give you the name. It was one of the 
major officers in the Budget. I should not give the name because it 
was not a voted thing. It was just simply one of those judgments that 
a man will make who bears responsibility and who is in the midst of 
discussions. 

Mr. Bussey. Did he quote any authority for his statement ? 


“ 9 aaa No; he used the words “probability” and “possi- 
ility.” 
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CONTRACT LIQUIDATION 


Mr. Focarty. Doctor, you have available for 1951, $1,662,000 for 
liquidating the contracts on your law school, biology and administra- 
tion buildings, men’s dormitory units, and women’s dormitories. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have, of the total, $412,000 for the women’s dor- 
mitory units? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Will that complete all the units? 

Dr. Jounson. It will complete the women’s dormitory units. They 
are all but completed now. The other will liquidate the appropriated 
money. I mean the contract authorities for the other buildings. 

Mr. Focarry. Now you are asking in 1952 for $1,236,500 which con- 
sists of $332,000 to liquidate contracts on the engineering building ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And $904,500 for the construction of the new phar- 
macy building? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Now that is your planning and building program for 
fiscal 1952? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. The engineering building, Mr. 
Chairman, is under contract, is on the way, in process. They are up 
to about the third floor. 

Mr. Fogarty. This will liquidate that contract? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. That will be finished in this next fiscal year? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 


NEW PHARMACY BUILDING 


Now the new building requested is important in itself, and important 
in its relationship to the medical and dental buildings. If I may com- 
ment on that, you will notice that we ask for the planning money and 
the money for construction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Jounson. The construction and equipment for the new phar- 
macy building at this time rests upon two basic necessities : To provide 
a building and equipment which will satisfy the requirements of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the official accredit- 
ing agency in the field of pharmacy. No. 2, to enable the present aged 
and deteriorating building now occupied by pharmacy and dentistry 
to be removed so that the new medical building required for the pre- 
clinical instruction of a doubled enrollment of medicine and dentistry 
may be erected on this spot. 

he college of pharmacy now occupies quarters jointly with the col- 
lege of dentistry in an aged and deteriorating building which was 
originally erected in 1869 to accommodate the school of medicine and 
Freedman’s Hospital. The college of pharmacy occupies the third 
and fourth floors of this building. 

Under the dates of Tuesday, May 17, 1949, and Wednesday, June 1, 
1949, the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the official 
accrediting agency for colleges of pharmacy in the United States, in- 
spected the college of pharmacy of Howard University and examined 
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it for accreditation. It found the physical quarters unsatisfactory 
and classified the college as class B, recommending that it be re- 
examined in the spring of 1951. The language of the report of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education bearing upon the 
inadequacy of our pharmacy building is as follows: 

The present physical accommodations for the conduct of the work of the college, 
mainly on the third and fourth floors of an old, deteriorating building, are such 
as to be regarded as an unsatisfactory permanent location for a class A college. 

This condemnation of the present physical quarters of pharmacy 
by the American Council on Phsruiceutioa! Education corresponds 
with a similar condemnation of this building which was issued by 
the council on dental education of the American Dental Association 
in its survey released in September 1944. It was in response to these 
major deficiencies in our accommodations that the Congress appro- 
priated some $2,285,000 for the construction of a new dental building. 

Inasmuch as it is the stated purpose of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education to reexamine our college of pharmacy in 
the spring of 1951, for accreditation, it is earnestly hoped that by 
that time the clear prospect of the earliest possible availability of a 
new and adequate building may be at hand. 

Now as to the relationship of this building to dentistry and medi- 
cine, the Congress of the United States has appropriated $160,000 
toward the advanced planning of a new and major preclinical science 
building to take care of a doubled enrollment in medicine and 
dentistry. 

The Public Buildings Service has carefully examined the entire 
ground area of Howard University and it has been determined that 
the one suitable location for the new preclinical medical science build- 
ing is on the spot adjacent to the present medical building, that is 
now occupied by the old deteriorating structure which houses dentistry 
and pharmacy at the present time. It is necessary, therefore, that this 
aged and deteriorating building be demolished at the earliest possible 
moment so as to make way for the new preclinical medical building; 
for the doubled classes in medicine and dentistry cannot be admitted 
until this building is erected, equipped and available for instruction 
and laboratory services. 

This aged and deteriorating building cannot be demolished how- 
ever, until new and adequate quarters are ready for dentistry and 
pharmacy. The Congress has already appropriated $2,285,000 for the 
erection of a new classroom and laboratory building for dentistry: 
and it is now estimated that this new dental building will be completed 
and ready for occupancy on a date between October 1952 and January 
1953. Dentistry could thus vacate the old building by that time. 

If the planning money for the pharmacy building can be made 
available at the start of fiscal 1952, this will be highly advantageous. 
The full plans and specifications and the construction of the building 
can be speeded up so that it will be ready for occupancy a few months 
after the completion of the dental building, in the third quarter of 
the calendar year 1953. Construction on the preclinical medical build- 
ing can begin immediately thereafter and be brought to completion 
about the middle of the calendar year 1955. The doubled enrollment 
for medicine and dentistry can then go forward in full. 

This is a strenuous program, but the university is prepared to push 
it through because of its basic necessity in relation to the entire pro- 
gram of advance planning for the medical sciences and professions. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. 


FEES AND LENGTH OF COURSES 


Mr. Hepricx. Dr. Johnson, what is the matriculation fee of the 
medical student ? 

Dr. Jonnson. $360 per year tuition. 

Mr. Hepricx. All the years are the same? 

Dr. Jounson,. All 4 years. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the cost of your dental student? 

Dr. Jounson. $260. 

Mr. Hepricx. Your pharmacy? 

Dr. Jounson, $171. 

Mr. Heprick. How many years is your pharmacy course? 

Dr. JoHnson. Four. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many years is your dental course? 

Dr, Jounson. Four. 

Mr. Heprick. How many years is your medical course? 

Dr. Jounson. Four years plus an internship of 1 year. 

Mr. Hepricx. They tive to take an internship before they get a 
diploma? 

r. Jounson. They get the diploma, but they cannot practice until 

the internship is finished. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY STATES 


Mr. Hepricx. How many States do you have represented in your 
medical school ? 

Dr. Jounson. I will have to put that into the record. I will be 
glad to put that in the record. ’ 

Mr. Heprrcx. I think it will be interesting to have all three schools, 
pharmacy, dentistry, and medicine. 

Dr. Jounson. There are 42 States represented in the whole institu- 
tion and 17 foreign countries, but we can put it down by courses. 

(The information requested follows :) 


States, foreign countries, and possessions represented in student bodies of the colleges 
of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy 1949-50 
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Mr. Hepricx. Do most of the students come from the District of 
Columbia and nearby Maryland and Virginia? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir. Forty-two States and 17 foreign countries. 
A greater portion come from what we call the South Atlantic and 
east and west Southern States, but we have a large group that come 
from the Northern States and some from the West, and we stand 
third among the institutions in the United States in the percentage of 
students coming from foreign countries. The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology comes first; Harvard is second; and Howard Uni- 
versity is third. I would say we run anywhere from 18 to 26 percent 
from the District of Columbia. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Hepricx. Do yau have scholarships like the other schools? 

Dr. JoHnson. We have a limited number of scholarships, very 
limited. We have about $60,000 in scholarships and then we have 
work opportunities that amount to almost that much more, about 
$120,000 altogether, including work and scholarships, but we ought 
to have fully a third of our tuition fees in scholarships. We really 
need a minimum of $340,000 in scholarships. 

Mr. Narrrr. Six thousand dollars in medicine. 

Mr. Hepricx. How do the boys from poor families get into medi- 
cine? How do they get aid and assistance ? 

Dr. Jounson. Some of them have a very hard time. We have from 
time to time loan funds, sometimes from special Government funds. 
During the last war we had some. We also have had the very valuable 
ROTC privilege; but with many of them when a man gets into medi- 
cine it is such a precious opportunity that his family and their kindred 
in every direction will just scramble until their fingernails bleed to 
put him through. 

Mr. Hepricx. I noted what you say, “when he gets into medicine.” 
I have been trying to get a boy in dental school. I just got him in a 
few days ago. 

Dr. Jounson. This year we have a sad situation of a certain per- 
centage of boys who have stood the competition victoriously but at 
the last minute they just cannot muscle up the money. That is one 
of the sad experiences which we have. 

Mr. Hepricx. I guess that is true. There is no way they can get it. 
A poor boy has a poor chance. : 

r. Jounson. We try to help where we can. Sometimes we suc- 
ceed almost miraculously in getting help from some specific source 
for this and that boy, but looking at it on the whole we do not begin 
to help as many boys as really need and deserve it. 

Mr. Heprick. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Denton? 


LIMITATION ON STUDENTS 


Mr. Denton. Do you limit the enrollment in all schools like you 
do in the medical school ? 
Dr. Jounson. No; these enrollments are limited, Mr. Denton, by 
the objective facts themselves. Medicine is perhaps the most carefully 
rescribed professional work in the country. ‘The Council on Medical 
iducation in hospitals has very definite requirements. For example, 
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for every student in the junior and senior classes you must have an 
average of five hospital beds. Sometimes they allow you, as in the 
critical situation we had during the last war, to overrun that some- 
what, but they are making you conscious that you are delivering infe- 
rior education. Now dentistry is similar. 

Competition is so great in medicine, for example, that if Negroes 
in the country had their share of opportunities in the medical schools 
they would have about 2,000 in medical schools, whereas we have about 
680 in the whole country. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, Negro boys do not have any difficulty going 
to the medical schools in the North ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. The gesture of the open door exists. But the 
fact of the open door is a difficult and all but prohibitive crack. 

Mr. Denton. I know of two or three that have gone to Indiana. 

Dr. Jounson. I know you know of two or three. I know the sta- 
tistics of the whole situation. In 66 medical schools in the United 
States outside of Howard University’and Meharry Medical College, 
in the year 1948-49, there were 117 Negroes in medical schools. In 
1949-50 there were only 140. 

Mr. Denton. Outside of those two schools? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. What about liberal arts college? 

Dr. Jonnson. We have not limited them during the last. 3 or 4 
years. Let me say “Yes” and “No.” We receive in the college of 
liberal arts only those students who stand in the upper half of region- 
ally accredited high-school graduating classes or in the upper quarter 
of State accredited classes. Now, that is the first limitation. 

Now, in the past 4 or 5 years since 1946, our feeling of respon- 
sibility to the returned soldier has been so great that we have allowed 
our enrollment to be more than doubled in liberal arts. Naturally, 
in order to do that, we have had to water down the quality of educa- 
tion, but it looked as if it was either the question of watering down 
the quality or closing the door, and we were not going to close the door 
in the face of those boys. 

Mr. Denton. That will drop off now? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is dropping off now. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS 


Mr. Denton. Is the enrollment dropping off at the present time? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. We are going to limit—in the future, we hope 
to limit—the college of liberal arts to 2,000 students; the graduate 
school to 1,000. . 

Mr. Denton. How much do you think your enrollment will drop 
off in the next year? Have you any estimate on it ? 

Dr. Jounson. You have to take into account two factors that 
operate in opposite directions. If Howard University were a school 
attended predominantly by white students, I would say we might 
expect a dropping off of from 500 to 800 students next year, but 
vou have an opposite factor moving among Negro students. Negroes 
live on the edge of the economic saucer. Whatever creates a scarcity 
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of labor tends to increase their opportunities for work and wages. 
Therefore, the going off of a substantial number of young men to 
the war and the anticipation of increased production for military 
purposes will tend to create a shortage of labor. The Negro who is 
on the edge of the economic saucer will move toward the middle. He 
will be employed more intensively than at any time since the last 
war. That will tend to bring into the picture numbers of students 
who already have graduated from high school, who up to this time 
had not thought of going to college but will now be able to come 
because their parents have the money. 

Mr. Denton. During the last war, did that condition arise, the 
enrollment increase? 

Dr. Jounson. Actually, when the enrollment of other institutions 
in the country was going down, the enrollment of Howard University 
was going up. 


SCHEDULE FOR PHARMACY BUILDING 


Mr. Denton. On this pharmacy building, do you have some plans 
made for that yet? 

Dr. Jounson. No; but we have done the educational study. The 
thing is so important to us that we are working on it within the 
university in advance of the architect. 

Mr. Denton. When do you expect to start construction on that 
pharmacy building? 

Dr. JOHNSON. 5 at as soon as we can get the plans and specifications 
ready. Mr. Cook, when do you think we can have the plans and 
specifications ready after we get the money ? 

Mr. Coox. We expect to have them in 9 months. 

Dr. Jounson. We can have the plans and specifications ready in 
9 months after the money is available. 

Mr. Focarry. We have some of the Public Buildings men here today 
who are versed in that problem. 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Wetzel and Mr. Palmer. As a matter of fact, 
the Public Buildings Administration has just about finished its new 
master plan for Howard University, and all that we have said to you 
about the replacement of this building and the immediate necessity 
of getting it out of the way now would be confirmed by them as a 
result of their studies. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH APPROPRIATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Johnson, do you have figures here on the num- 
ber of buildings in the last several years that Congress has appro- 
priated for, the number of buildings and the amount of money? 

Dr. Jonnson. I can give you a list, Mr. Chairman. It is approxi- 
mately 11 projects, $17 million appropriations and authorizations. 
Here is a list. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you put it in the record ? 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary of appropriations and contract authorizations for construction and 
improvement projects 





Appropriations Total 
Esti- Author eer 
Project ey ht wsltee- 
pees Construe- liqui- | tract au- 
vs thoriza- 
tion 











. Master plan 

Women’s dormitories_.._...._- 
Engineering building 

Dental schoo] building 

. Auditorium—Fine Arts 

. Biology—Greenhouse 

. Law school building 107, 900) 
. Administration building ‘ 90, 500 
. Men’s dormitories , 837, k /101, 800: 
. Science building alterations \ 12, 760 
. Equipment at power plant. ___- ee 
» Preclinic medica] building. _._..| 3, 800, 000) 160, 000 


2 


22225555 


$50, 000 
39, 600) $1, 
42, 480) 
42, 480 
57, 015 

101, 500 


g842852 
gazsnuunse 
$3333333 


Sopp 
BS8 
235 


i OO 


% 
S 
S 


— 
Rd 























575, 000/17, 149, 505/806, ss 428, 665/12, 234, os 174, 300 
| 





Mr. Hepricx. Congress has been very good to you. 

Dr. Jonnson. It has been very thoughtful. The amount of thought- 
ful attention that the Congress has given Howard University in the 
last 6 years has been heartening indeed to the Negro people over this 
country and all over the world. You would be surprised at how 
y — you are doing here is known not only here but in Africa and 
in India. 

Mr. Srepuens. The committee went out to the university one day 
a couple of years ago and had an instructive visit and certainly if the 
doctor has not tendered an invitation, I think we would be delighted 
to have the committee go out and see the plant and the things in the 
making, when you find the time. 

Dr. Jounson. I do now warmly extend that invitation. 


STUDENT-TEACHER RATIOS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Johnson, what is the present classroom load on 
a teacher? In other words, what is the average number of students 
toaclass? You probably would have that broken down in the various 
schools. , 

Dr. Jonnson. I have it, sir. I will give it to you shortly. 

In answer to that question, at the present moment I can give it to 
you for anywhere between 1942-43 and the present. The load for the 
entire institution is 1 teacher to every 11.6 students, exclusive of sum- 
mer school. We do not count summer school. 

Mr. Bussey. That is for the year 1950-51? 

Dr. Jounson. That is true. In the College of Liberal Arts and 
the graduate schools it is 1 teacher to every 14.7 students. 

In engineering it is 1 teacher to every 7.9 students. 

In medicine, which is extremely costly, it is 1 to every 3.6 students. 

Tn religion it is 1 to 5.5 students. 

In pharmacy it is 1 to 34, and in law it is 1 to every 12.4 students, 

A comparison will be interesting to you. 
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The very thoughtful interest of the Congress had brought us to the 
place where in 1946 we were just about to achieve the ratio we were 
aiming at for the whole institution. We had, for example, in the 
institution 1 teacher to every 10.7 students. Back in 1944 in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts we actually did achieve what we were aiming 
at, 1 teacher to 12. ,' 

Here is what happened to us. In taking in these returned soldiers 
we got to the place in 1947 where in the undergraduate college and 
the graduate school it was 1 teacher to 23 students, which is just about 
twice what it should be. Now we are gradually getting back to the 
place where we have 1 to 15.4 students. First-class liberal arts and 
graduate education ought not to exceed 1 to 12. The 1 to 15.4 is where 
we are. 

Mr. Bussey. I wonder, Doctor, if you could put those tables in the 
record for the various departments and the various years. 

Dr. Jounson. Would you want 1946 to 1951? 

Mr. Bussey. It would be nice if you could compare 1946-47, 1947-48, 
1948-49, and 1949-50. 

Dr. Jounson. I will do it all the way from the year 1945-46 to 
195-51. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Ratio of students to teachers,! each school and college (excluding summer and evening), 
Howard University, 1942-43 to 1950-51 





| 


| 
} | 





School or college 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
| | } 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 
| | 


| | | 
. Graduate school : | gevegead pee 
: areas }16.0 12.0 | 16.0 | 15.0 | 23.0 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


(JX) 


. Engineering and architecture 
SES Fh ae tak NES Bf Tes 
Rss + wiandadvbeups hen’ npAccis ston cveectoethnsd bbaews 
“REL PR Sees Ds 

. Dentistry 

. Pharmacy 
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Average for professional schools 
Average for university as a whole_______- 





1 Full-time equivalent in each case. 
Note.—Figures in each column represent the number of students to each teacher. 


Mr. Bussey. How does that compare with State institutions, State 
universities ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. The institutions in the United States vary, Mr. Bus- 
bey. The best institutions in the United States, both State-supported 
and private, have a tendency to range from 1 teacher to 9 students to 
1 teacher to 12. There is a remarkable chart in the report of the 
President’s Commission on Education and it shows a pretty substan- 
tial percentage of them there. 

Now, all institutions, especially the State-supported institutions, 
have been greatly weakened in that ratio by the returned GI's. I 
think their experience is very close to ours when in 1949 we had 1 to 
17. I would not be surprised to find that many of the best State- 
supported institutions in the country had gotten to that low ratio. 
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Mr. Bussey. How does your total enrollment compare by years 
from 1945-46 up to date? 

Dr. Jounson. The gross enrollment in 1945-46 was 5,130 students, 
including summer school. 

Mr. Bussey. Can we eliminate the summer school ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; we can. Would you like to have full-time 
equivalent? That is the best test. That is, you squeeze all the water 
out and the number that you get is full-time students who are giving 
all of their time to their work. 

ae Bussey. Yes; that is what I would like to have, a table in the 
record. 


Enrollment at Howard University, gross and full-time equivalent, 1945-46 to 1950-51 





Full-time Full-time 
Gross equiva- 
lent 





2, 393 ‘ 5, 13 3, 100 
2,810 . ’ , OF! 
3, 336 , 656 268 
3, 644 A ; 

4, 196 
4, 628 























Full-time equivalent enrollment by schools, colleges, 1946-51 





School or college | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 





. Graduate school 111 223 266 302 
Sa RS ppeideuatek 1, 498 3, 339 3, 376 3, 030 





(a) Total undergraduate and graduate R 3,562 | 3,642 | 3,332 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


. Engineering and architecture 
OR ER SORES ERE Reeds Fa: 
Social work 
Medicine 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 
bY 
. Religion 


SSP Rm ge 


a 








(5) Total professional 





(c) Total regular schools and colleges 
. Evening school 
. Summer school 























1 Exclusive of defense training and other special students. 


Dr. Jounson. It ranges from 3,100 in 1946 to 6,065 in 1947, 6,268 
in 1948, 5,557 in 1949, 4,821 in 1950, and 4,321 in 1951. That includes 
the summer schools. 

If you cut out the summer school, it will be 2,579 in 1946, 5,066 in 
1947, 5,291 in 1948, 5,020 in 1949, and so forth. 

Now, there is another very interesting fact which we need to keep 
in mind. In order to appraise the situation carefully you divide 
Howard University into two parts, the undergraduate and the gradu- 
college, and in the other part of the-professional schools. Now you will 
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find that the fluctuation in enrollment is in the first group, that those 
eight professional schools have steadily gone up all the time. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be very interesting to have the charts 
in the various schools put in the record if you can make them available. 

Dr. Jounson. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Denton. Can you give it to us back to 1940? 

Dr. Jounson. I can go back to 1943 right now. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think it is necessary right now that we have 
the tables in the hearing. 

Dr. Jounson. I have it back to 1943 before me now. 

Mr. Denton. What was the enrollment in 1943? 

Dr. Jounson. The gross enrollment was 3,644. The full-time equiv- 
alent was 1,912, including evening and summer school, but excluding 
special Army services. 

Mr. Bussey. What was it in 1945? 

Dr. Jounson. In 1944 it was 4,196; in 1945, 4,628, and so on, gross. 


PRESIDENTS REPORT ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. Where is the President’s report on education avail- 
able, Doctor Johnson ? 

Dr. Jounson. I imagine the United States Office of Education or 
the American Council on Education will be glad to respond to your 
call on that. I can give you the publisher. It is the Government 
Printing Office. The whole study was undertaken to appraise the 
higher education needs of the United States as a whole, the probabili- 
ties of financial support from the various available areas of support, 
and finally some appraisal of what might be required of the Govern- 
ment itself if such a program were inaugurated. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Stephens has assumed the responsibility of getting 
the report for me. 

Mr. SrepHens. One of our assistant administrators, Mr. Thurston, 
I think, served on that Commission. 


TREND OF ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Bussey. How do you think the enrollment in the various schools 
will compare next fall with last fall ? 

Dr. Jounson. My best guess is that the total enrollment will be 
approximately the same, that you will have a downward trend from 
the falling off of the GI’s, a downward trend also from the going of 
students into the Army, but that will be offset in Howard University, 
which is a unique situation, by an increase in enrollment because of 
the increased income of the Negro family. My judgment is that these 
trends will offset one another at least and it is not beyond possibility 
that the enrollment will increase. 

Mr. Bussey. That is extremely interesting, Dr. Johnson, in view of 
the fact that many of the colleges in the country have closed their 
doors in the last 30 days because of the decreased enrollment. As a 
matter of fact, I just got word the other day of a junior college in my 
district that was closing down completely due to the lack of enroll- 
ment, 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Busbey, we had the same situation confronting 
us in the previous war, and the universal prediction by educational 
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experts was that you would have a.descending enrollment and their 
prediction was correct. If it had not been for the educational require- 
ments made upon the colleges and universities by the armed services 
themselves, our institutions would have suffered greatly. But now in 
that situation when the enrollment trend was predicted to go down 
and did go down, this is what happened in Howard University : 

In 1941-42 the enrollment was 3,346. In 1942-43 the enrollment 
was 3,644. In 1943-44 the enrollment was 4,196. In 194445 the 
enrollment was 4,780. In 1945-46 the enrollment was 5,130. 

That simply means that in spite of the drastic downward trend due 
to the enlistment of men in the Army and the general scare that goes 
with that, it was offset entirely and overcome by an upward trend 
due to' the increased economic income of the Negro family. 


AGE AND CONDITION OF PRESENT PHARMACY BUILDING 


Mr. Bussey. How old is this pharmacy building you want to 
replace? 

r. Jonson. It was built in 1868 or 1869. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that compare with some of the older build- 
ings at Georgetown University ? 

Dr. Jonnson. I do not know, sir, but I can give you a statement 
which I think will be very illuminating. That is, in order to make 
this building anything like adequate for modern dental instruction 
we had to spend over $100,000 in repairs at one time. Now when any 
building which is worth about $250,000 gets to the place where you 
have to spend $100,000 in repairs at one time, diminishing returns 
have been reached and passed long ago. It would be a blessing to 
the country to let that building be deceased. 

Mr. Bussey. Even at that, that is not quite as*bad as the White 
House. I think that had been started long before 1869 and they are 
spending $7 million or $8 million to rehabilitate it. 

Dr. Jounson. What you have is not really the age of the building 
but something that would be very apparent to your thoughtful mind, 
namely, that the building was originally constructed for a hospital 
way back in the old days and was used for years as a hospital and for 
the work in anatomy and medicine. Now we have spent I suppose 
$150,000 to $200,000 to try to make that building work for dentistry 
and pharmacy. 

I will give you one difficulty. If you were to look at that building 
now, you would see dental chairs actually piled up on one another. 
You would be ashamed of that dental clinic if you did not know that 
you had already appropriated money for a new dental clinic. You 
would be ashamed to carry your friends in there, because the chairs 
are situated like this [indicating]. There would be a chair right here 
and a patient here, and on top of that chair is another patient there. 
Well, any first-class dental educator who wanted to test the compe- 
tency of a dental school would not go any further. He would just 
go in and look at that clinic and go on out and disqualify you, because 
first-class dental instruction cannot be had under those circumstances. 
That is just one aspect. 

You have 200 dental students at Howard University. That means 
50 inaclass. In the laboratories for prosthodontia and for crown and 
bridge, you cannot crowd but 25 students in the laboratory. That 
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means that in order to carry on that class you must have doubled 
instructional staffs. You have a 100-percent loss right there in the 
employment of instruction personnel, to say nothing of the incapa- 
bility of being efficient under those circumstances. 

Now, those are the reasons why both of these accrediting agencies 
do not hesitate. They have condemned it in strong terms. The 
Council of Dental Education would not accredit us for years until 
it saw that the Congress of the United States had appropriated money 
for a building for dentistry. They would not accredit us as a class A 
institution, although they knew that our faculty was ainong the four 
best faculties in the United States and Canada. They told us that 
years ago, but they would not accredit that. dental school because they 
said first-class dental education cannot be done in this building. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that, of all the wit- 
nesses 1 have interrogated in my few years in Congress, never have I 
had any witness before any committee I was on that I thought did as 
good a job as Dr. Johnson has in presenting and pleading his subject. 

Mr. Fogarty. He always does a good job. 

Mr. Bussey. If I was a manufacturer or in a business where I em- 
ployed salesmen, I would certainly want Dr. Johnson to head up my 
sales force, because in my estimation he is a supersalesman. 

Dr. Jounson. That is very kind of you. 

Mr. Bussey. Howard University can be very proud that they have 
a man like him pleading their case. 

Mr. Focarry. We have given him $17,000,000 in the last 5 years. 
I think that helps to prove it. 

Mr. Heprick. He has something worth while to sell. 

Dr. Jounson. I am greatful for those kind words. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Feprvuary 14, 1951. 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESSES 
MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 


JOSEPH HUNT, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS DIVISION 
DONALD H. DABELSTEIN, CHIEF, REHABILITATION STANDARDS 


DIVISION 


JAMES J. BURNS, CHIEF, FISCAL AND STATISTICAL BRANCH 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 

Prior year balance available 

Available from subsequent year appropriation 
Available in prior year 


$20, 600, 000 
14, 855 

4, 632, 707 
—4, 471, 378 


$23, 000, 000 
~~ “4, 850, 000 
—4, (32, 707 





Total available for obligation 
Balance aVailable in subsequent year - 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


20, 776, 194 


23, 217, 293 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


20, 776, 194 


85, 000 


23, 217, 293 


85, 000 





Total obligations__..............-- ibemaitacaeioal dA Digstie Hx 20, 855, 





20, 851, 194 





23, 302, 293 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1951 estimate 


| 
1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 1950 actual 
| 
1. Purchase of case services: 
(a) Hospital and medical care, 
physical restoration services 
(b) Training 
(c) Other. 
. Counseling, guidance, and placement services 
. State administration. - : : 


appliances, and other 


Total direct obligations based on Resernpeiaien for fiscal 
year - pet Laweds ei 


$3, 255, 960 


2, 944, 7 
9, 415, 043 
1, 709, 315 


_ 2, 6 0, 000° 





REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
. Purchase of case services: 
(a) Hospital and medical care, 
physical restoration services 
(6) Training ___-_- r arte 
(c) Other. 
. Counseling, guidance, and placement services 
. State administration. ______- wicaradl 


appliances, and other 


22, 230 
19, 918 
16, 185 

4, 565 





Total reimbursable obligations Neste 
Adjustments for appropriation of prior and subsequent y 2 





85, 000 





176, 194 











Total obligations 








20, 861, 194 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 


Total number of permanent positions 


27 
Average number of all employees 27 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $112, 049 
Part-time and temporary positions._.._..............._-_- epithe Shutter: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 416 
Payment above basic rates..................-..-.--.------ 


Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 3, 923, 
| 





Total personal service obligations 116, 388 | 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services = : 
Travel ‘ , 1, 635 
Communication services...................-.......-....-- 1, 690 
Printing and reproduction 725 
Other contractual services..............___- Sy eA A tll | 9 77, 407 
Supplies and materials 900 

NN ON ls ek el lesa cao atiieee ‘ 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions , 622, 23, 042, 293 





Total direct obligations 20, 776, 194 23, 217, 293 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


20, 750 18, 250 
64, 250 66, 750 


Total reimbursable obligations 85, 000 | 85, 000 




















Total obligations 20, 861, 194 23, 302, 293 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





ero , 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
Appropriation or estimate $697, 400 | $705, 000 $705, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings S108. ia : 








Total obligations 696, 055 | 705,000 | 705, 000 
| 





Obligations by activities 





| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 


. Prescribe rehabilitation standards. -.-._...........-....-..-- $297, 113 $301, 840 $302, 042 
. Prescribe fiscal and management controls and standards for 
State operations 239, 229 247, 688 247, 928 
. Prepare and distribute informational material and assist 
States in developing informational programs - -- _-.-_----- 44,170 49, 852 49, 457 
. Administration 105, 543 105, 610 105, 573 


Total obligations 696, 055 705, 000 705, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-weck base 
Payment above basic rates- 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details__- 





Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services: 
Tabulating 


Bx? 


= 
go 


Supplies and materials .- 
Equipment 





2| 3283 35 


Total direct obligations 
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Mr. Hepricx. We have before us the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; Miss Mary E. Switzer, director. Do you have a 
statement? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Switzer. I have a statement I would like to put into the 
record, Mr. Chairman, but I thought it would save the committee’s 
time, in view of the fact that I am new, if I talked briefly from the 
statement and then you could ask me questions, if you like. 


Mr. Heprick. Let the statement go in at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Significant as it is during normal times, our State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion program is even more important during this period of national emergency. 
Today, we fall short of our potential enemies in the gross numbers of men available 
for military service. On the basis of our experience in the last war, however, 
it appears probable that our industrial power, when fully mobilized, can more 
than offset this numerical advantage of sheer numbers. If the latest develop- 
ments in science and engineering through research, coupled with mass-production 
techniques, are to balance the scales in our favor, however, our national economy 
must have all of our available manpower at its disposal. 

Manpower is already in extremely short supplv in some areas of the Nation and 
it can be expected to become even more critical as defense production increases 
and as greater number of our men are inducted into the military forces. At present 
the only untapped reservoirs of manpower are women workers, the 11,500,000 
men and women beyond the age of 65, and the 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons 
with severe physical disabilities or low intellectual abilities. It is because of this 
that our State vocational rehabilitation programs now have added significance. 

The 87 State agencies participating in the State-Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs have reported that there are 60,000 disabled persons who have been 
restored to employment, taking their places in the labor market as the result of 
vocational rehabilitation services given during the last fiscal year. These rehabili- 
tated persons will add thousands of rifles, hundreds of artillery weapons, and tanks, 
many armored vehicles and perhaps a dozen or more field hospitals to our armed 
might. We estimate that three of every five disabled persons rehabilitated to 
employment last year will soon be making a direct contribution to national defense. 
The other two—housewives, teachers, and others—will contribute indirectly. 

It is estimated that about 10 percent of the current labor force has significant 
physical impairments that must be taken into consideration in job placement. 
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Using selective placement techniques in which the physical capacities of individ- 

uals are matched against the physical demands of jobs, these less severely handi- 

capped individuals do not present great placement problems for more than 90 
rcent of them are now employed, 

The great untapped source of manpower is the estimated 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
persons with severe static physical disabilities, the 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons 
with low intellectual abilities, and a substantial proportion of the 11,500,000 
persons over 65 years of age. A large percentage of persons in these three groups 
could become employable if they had an opportunity for vocational rehabilitation. 
Added to the substantial contribution which they could make to our national 
strength are the economic savings of reduced financial assistance and relief from 
either government, family, or friends and the equally important factor of the 
restoration of the human dignity which-comes only through work and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

We believe our role in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is to lead and 
encourage the States and local communities to make available the training, 
hospitalization, surgery, and other services necessary to make use of the many 
abilities of the disabled. 

We watch critical shortage lists, we work with the Office of Education and with 
the Office of Defense Manpower and the Armed Forces in planning preproduction, 
supplementary and other short-term intensive defense courses. We recognize 
these short courses provide only partially skilled persons, but they set up a reser- 
voir of trained workers who are available to industry through the public employ- 
ment services as the need for their skills increases. 

During the last war courses were organized for the blind in burring, in operating 
drill presses, in sorting and assembling small articles. The deaf were taught spot 
welding and lathe operations; many of them were placed in jobs they could per- 
form more satisfactorily than persons with normal hearing. Our small staff is 
now working intensively with State directors to insure that what was good in the 
programs may be repeated. Vocational rehabilitation is a program that—once it 
has the funds—can readily adjust itself to the requirements of a changing economy. 

Vocational rehabilitation has many facets. For example, the recent study by a 
special committee headed by Dr. Howard A. Rusk shows that in many instances 
the increased case load of patients with non-service-connected disabilities in 
veterans hospitals is due in part to the inability of these veterans to receive the 
necessary vocational rehabilitation to allow them to live lives of self-sufficiency. 

The steady, tragic stream of casualties from Korea tells us we may need every 
bed. At McGuire Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Richmond, Va., there are 
120 paraplegics whose disablement results from injuries suffered since their dis- 
charge from military service. These men have the benefits of the excellent physi- 
cal medicine rehabilitation program of the Veterans’ Administration. If they are 
to assume a self-supporting role in their home communities, they must have voca- 
tional rehabilitation as well. Unless vocational rehabilitation services are avail- 
able, these men have no alternative but to remain confined to the hospital for 
their remaining days—isolated from their families, unable to function as produc- 
tive members of society, using each year far more public funds than would be 
necessary for their vocational rehabilitation. 

As a step in meeting our responsibility to this group, we have just completed 
arrangements, in cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration, for establishing 
a demonstration program for veterans with non-service-connected disabilities at 
McGuire Hospital. Under this plan, the guidance, training, and selective place- 
ment services needed by these men will be made available by the Virginia rehabili- 
tation agency. As we gain experience and receive needed funds, similar services 
will be extended to veterans with non-service-connected disabilities in other 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Added to the immediate need for expanding vocational rehabilitation services 
so that handicapped workers may contribute to the Nation’s strength during 
this emergency, is the parallel need for a steady increase in services to meet the 
needs of the increasing numbers of our citizens who suffer from chronic disabilities. 
Today we are in an era of an aging population. During the period of 1900— 
1950—a brief 50 years—as the result of improved medical care, better public 
health, advance in nutrition, and the other standards of living of 1950, man’s 
life span increased by more than 18 years. 

As our population becomes older, we can expect that the incidence of chronic 
disease and its resultant physical disability will increase correspondingly, for 
studies indicate the higher the age group, the greater the percentage of chronic 
disease and disability. Lacking specific measures for the cure of many of the 
illnesses which result in chronic disability, society must look to rehabilitation to 
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teach those afflicted by disability to live and to work as effectively as possible 
with what they have left. The provision of those services will require more 
funds for vocational rehabilitation. 

Our request is for $23,000,000, or an increase of $2,400,000 over the current 
appropriation. The entire increase will be fully matched by State funds and will 
be used for the mererig of surgery and treatment, prosthetic appliances, the 
necessary hospitalization, and other rehabilitation services for nearly 24,000 more 
disabled persons. No increase is requested for salaries and expenses. The cost 
($14,366) of statutory within-grade advancements and pay in excess of the 
52-week base will be met by decreases in travel, printing, and equipment, and by 
an increase in lapses as a result of the probably accelerated turn-over due to 
mobilization. We have assembled a few tables and some narrative material 
which will supplement our budget justification. We also have an extract of our 
current annual report. I would like to leave copies with you. 

I should like to state definitely that although the national defense will be 
strengthened definitely in proportion to the number of handicapped workers who 
are rehabilitated to employment, this request for additional funds is based on the 
needs for services on the part of individual disabled persons and the ability of the 
labor market to absorb these persons when they have completed their rehabilita- 
tion training. Our attitude on this point is that which the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare had when it recommended the adoption of the National 
Services for Disabled Persons Act which passed the Senate last year. In the 
words of the Senate committee— 

The seriousness of the national] and international situation is an added 
factor, in the committee’s opinion, for reporting S. 4051 at this time. First, 
a country like ours must not neglect to use its resources, professional and 
financial, to give the millions of handicapped citizens a chance fully to 
participate in its opportunities. Second, the country needs the skills and 
productive capacity of everv worker—those who can perform highly skilled 
tasks and those who can work at home or in sheltered workshops to meet the 
needs of our Nation. 

When the hearings were being held, Korea was not in the consciousness of 
any of the witnesses, but their pleas for better service were compelling. The 
committee now feels that an expanded program would be a substantial con- 
tribution to our mobilization effort. Before the national situation becomes 
more critical, the committee recommends that Congress lay the ground work 
for an intensive program so that we shall be ready for an all-out effort and 
be able to build soundly for the future. 

The present crisis only makes more urgent the need for this legislation. 
The statements of the many witnesses evidence the very general agreement, 
even before Korea, that positive steps to improve and expand the rehabilita- 
tion program are a necessity. 

With the requested increase of $2,400,000 many positive steps to improve and 
expand the rehabilitation program will be undertaken. 


Mr. Hepricx. You may proceed. 

Miss Switzer. I took this job over at Mr. Ewing’s suggestion last 
December 1, and I have been trying to orient myself with the problems. 

On the staff of the Federal Security Administrator, my main pre- 
occupation for the last 6 months had been with manpower planning, 
medical manpower, and general manpower policy. I represented the 
agency on a number of occasions at meetings of Selective Service, the 
National Security Resources Board, the armed services, et cetera. 


RELATION OF REHABILITATION TO MANPOWER POOL 


When I came to the OVR job, manpower was very much on my 
mind. I had my head full of figures and statistics and future prospects. 
I realized one of the most important phases of our rehabilitation pro- 
gram was its value as a potential manpower pool in the present 
situation. 

We have made a good deal of progress, as you know, over the years 
in terms of the increase in the number of people rehabilitated, and we 
are gradually learning more and better ways to do the job. 
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When you think of the forecast for the next year, or year and a 
half, and you try to visualize what is going to happen to the manpower 
market, you realize that there are only a few sources of supply. One 
of the most stable and important is the backlog of our handicapped 
people. We are only rehabilitating 60,000 a year. That is a wonder- 
ful advance over what we used to do. 

But we have data which show that we probably have two or two 
and a half million handicapped people who could be made productive 
if we were able to do a full job. We have another two or three 
million of mentally retarded and mentally disabled people who could 
be brought back into production and who could be fed into the 
skilled labor market which is, in many localities now, the real bottle- 
neck. 

We took a look between December and now as to what our obliga- 
tions are in this defense picture. I have been attending meetings 
with the State people because we have to accomplish our objectives, 
as you know, through the States. My thought was that we should 
try at least to hold the line, and the States were very anxious to know 
our philosophy about this present program. 


PROGRAM LEVEL FOR 1952 


We are asking for $23,000,000 next year, which is $2,400,000 more 
than we had this year, and which would just barely match what the 
States feel they wanted in matching funds next year. 

Of course, with the competition, there is more money for defense 
purposes, here and in the States, and we have to be very practical 
about what we accomplish. 

While through the years many of us have prided ourselves on the 
fact that this program really is a philosophy of life as well as an 
economically sound program, at the same time we have to recognize 
that advances made now must be in relation to the problems that the 
country is faced with. 

So the States have been eager to know their place and we have felt 
that we had to know what their budget policy was going to be; what 
their competition for other programs was going to be in the States in 
the hope that they would hold the line and keep what they hoped 
they made last year in the way of progress. 

I have had a number of very interesting letters from the chief State 
school officers to whom we wrote in the last couple of weeks. It is 
amazing and very encouraging to hear what they say in regard to the 
increases that are being recommended by the governors of the various 
States for this program, 

In addition to that, they all say they are in competition with civil 
defense and many other things that the State legislatures have to 
deal with. 

So we have been planning and trying to retool, to get ourselves in 
shape to make the most out of what we have. 

While we recognize that we could use a great many more resources 
than we probably will have next year, we feel that the amount we 
are asking for now is an absolute minimum just to hold the line. We 
feel that we want to make the most possible economic use of the 
money. We do not want to use any large proportion of it for rehabili- 
tation of people who could be brought into the labor market without 
an excessive amount of training. 
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We think that we want to concentrate on those individuals who 
are served by no other agencies, those say, below the middle to the 
bottom of the group. 

I am referring to the very severely disabled that need relatively 
oo treatment like those at a rehabilitation center like Fishers- 
ville, Va. 


REHABILITATION CENTER AT FISHERSVILLE, VA. 


I feel especially conscious of this at this time because last week we 
had a very interesting meeting at Fishersville. The United Mine 
Workers had a very interesting program there. The UMWA fund 
has done a wonderful job of pulling out of the back hills six or seven 
hundred paraplegics, many of whom have been in bed for many years. 
They have underwritten their treatment at the large medical centers in 
New York, California, New Jersey, and other States. It is just a 
miracle what has happened to these people. The majority of them 
are going to be able to work at something. A great many of them are 
going to go into defense or a defense-related industry. 

We feel that that group, that is, the severely disabled, represents a 
great resource. In order to do anything about it we have got to be 
very imaginative about training personnel, getting facilities going 
where they are not now and a lot of other things. 

I wish Mr. Schwabe who I understand is ill, could be here because I 
wanted to tell him about the center at Okmulgee. Our people in 
Oklahoma have a very daring plan in connection with the vocational 
school there. They have been able to get money from the State 
legislature, the college groups, and the veterans. They are going to 
have an amazing rehabilitation center program out there in a very 
few months which will provide facilities to take care of all of that area, 
people from their own State, from Texas, and many of the other 
States through that region. 


REHABILITATION OF EPILEPTICS 


The epileptics are an important manpower resource also. We do 
not know how many epileptics we can really find and rehabilitate. 
Last year we rehabilitated over 1,000. Only two or three States are 
doing anything very sensational—Texas and Illinois and Wisconsin. 
They are the outstanding examples of what is being done in this field. 

If we could concentrate on the epileptics, we could probably do as 
many as ten or fifteen thousand anyway without too much effort, and 
we ought to be able to do many times that number. 

Mr. Denton. Do you cure them of epilepsy? 

Miss Swirzer. No; not exactly. They use a drug therapy regimen. 
First of all, they have a method of diagnosing the cause and watching 
the course of the seizures. They have a way of training a patient, 
finding out signals for seizure. They have drugs that are very 
effective. 

Do you remember the names of the drugs, Mr. Dabelstein? 

Mr. Daseustern. There are three major ones—dilantin, mesantoin, 
and tridione. They control the seizures, 

Miss Switzer. Once under treatment and the patient is trained to 
recognize the signs of possible seizures, the epileptic is really no 
different than anybody else. 
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Mr. Denton. We had an epileptic colony. I remember there was 
an argument about it. They thought there was no cure for it. 

Miss Swirzer. This treatment of which I speak is a relatively 
recent development. This is another example of the interesting things 
that happen in this program, 

Since the war there have been all sorts of revolutionary things being 
done for people with disabilities that you never believed possible 
before. New drugs and new forms of treatment make big contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Denton. I believe there is an epileptic colony in Indiana. 
Would you work with them? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. Ido not know whether there is anyone on the 
State staff that has a particular training for it, but what we would like 
to do in a case like that would be to help the State staff. 

We would like, for example, to be able to get a good consultant that 
really knows the last word on epilepsy. Our staff do not have all the 
answers, either, but we try to get someone who knows most of what 
there is to be known about a disability to go out to Indiana and work 
with the State director. 

Mr. Denton. The superintendent has been there for 40 years. His 
son is the dean of the Indiana Medical School. 

Miss Swirzpr. They ought to be able to do something in Indiana. 

Mr. DaBeEtsTEIN. It is not that they are going to cure or take every- 
one out of the institution, but there no doubt are many of them in some 
of the colonies whose seizures can be brought under control. 

Mr. Denon. A lot of feeble-minded people, you mean? 

Mr. Dasrustrein. Many in the State colonies are feeble minded. 
Some have other disabilities, too. There are a large number in the 
colonies who are able to be moved out into the community and live 
normal lives if their seizures are controlled. Most epileptics are not 
and need not be in institutions. 

Mr. Denton. They are normal mentally? 

Mr. DaBELSTEIN. Yes. 

Miss Swirzer. I do not know how many there are. 

Mr. DapetstTern. Congressman, many of them in State institu- 
tions and colonies are both epileptics and feeble minded, but many 
epileptics can be helped considerably. There are perhaps 10 times 
as many outside the institutions that are mentally normal. 

With proper drug control, and training, they can keep seizures 
well under control and live a very normal life. 

Miss Swirzer. We want to work with a few key employees of the 
large employers so that some of the inhibitions against hiring epileptics 
can be eliminated. They have done a very successful job in Illinois, 
Mr. Busbey, and also in Texas. Wisconsin was the pioneer years 
ago, but I think both Illinois and Texas have done more of a volume 
job and have taken advantage of some of the newer things and 
perhaps taken care of more people. 

I think we have gotten to the point in this program where we have 
to try to identify some of the groups that need the most help and 
that have no other resource, except vocational rehabilitation. 

We will try to streamline our professional services to the States 
from the field and this office and make available to them the kind of 
services the States need to speed up the return of these thousands and 
thousands and millions of people to our production forces, because I 
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am convinced that every person who can possibly work will be needed 
by the community as time goes on. We must find ways to do a more 
effective work for the handicapped. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REHABILITATION CENTERS 


The development of these rehabilitation centers, of course, is a 
relatively new problem. There were hardly any before the last war. 

When you have a full medical restoration program and a vocational 
program in which you take care of all kinds of handicaps including 
serious paraplegia, heart ailments, amputations, cerebral palsy and 
the whole range, and you have a skilled professional team to work 
with the handicapped, miracles happen. We want to help the States 
and communities to develop more of these centers where they have 
their own financial resources. We do not have any Federal money 
to put into the building of them at this time. 

It is surprising what is available in some places. If you get some- 
one with a little vision and a little knowledge of what has been done 
somewhere else, you can take community resources and pool them 
together and come up with something that is really quite spectacular. 

Mr. Heprickx. To what extent do we contribute to the support of 
these centers? 

Miss Switzer. We do not contribute anything directly to their 
support. The way in which we contribute, really, is through the 
States which pay for the service that the people get at the centers. 
We reimburse 50 percent of the cost of case services. 

There is only one large center operated under our public program. 
That is at Fishersville, Va. 

The Virginia center is almost a regional center because it treats 
clients from West Virginia, from Kentucky, and‘from as far away 
as Michigan. 

The States make arrangements with the Virginia State service to 
pay for their clients at Fishersville. 


GENERAL POLICIES IN DETERMINING GROUPS TO BE HELPED 


Mr. Hepricx. Do I understand you to say that the worst cases 
should be treated first? 

Miss Swirzer. It depends on your philosophy. I think the time 
has come to concentrate on the more severely disabled cases. 

Mr. Heprick. During the war emergency, and since your funds 
can’t reach anywhere near all the cases, don’t you think it would be 
preferable—even though a hard choice—to try first to rehabilitate the 
ones that you can do something for quickly? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, certainly, but while I think you can and should 
speed up the ones you can do something for quickly, you can’t and 
shouldn’t overlook these long-time cases because you have a great 
backlog of them. I do not mean to say every single paraplegic is 
going to be a productive war worker. But most of them will work 
again and help this country produce. 

After all, our program does have a vocational objective. You first 
have to be sure that the person who comes into the program is capable 
of being rehabilitated for productive employment. But I think that 
if a good many of the people had a little more training they would be 
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more highly skilled before they went on a job, and our case services 
money should be used for the people who need more than just place- 
ment. These cases range all the way from on-the average of 1 month 
of training to maybe 6 or 8 months. 

I do not know that it would be very practical to say that you would 
at this time concentrate on people who took 2 years to rehabilitate, 
as in the case of some paraplegics. 

There is a middle group of people, and these are the big backlog 
who need more than just a casual rehabilitation service. I think those 
are the people we should be concentrating on. Those are the people 
the States realize are the ones they should concentrate on, too. 

Mr. Hepricx. In regard to many of these paraplegic cases, it does 
not matter, does it, what you do to them because many will never be 
able to earn a living? 

Miss Swirzer. | think they earn in proportion, and it is amazing. 
There are paraplegics who hold many responsible jobs and a paraplegic 
is the head of one of the big veteran hospitals. I could mention 
dozens and dozens who have been rehabilitated, 

There are many of them who have been doing full-time work, 
stenographers and the like. I saw some of the patients Dr. Rusk has 
rehabilitated and they are in all ranges of occupations. In the 
remote communities, however, like some of the very small places in 
West Virginia you might not be able to find a job for these people in 
the community. There the plan of having sheltered workshops where 
you can bring them in to a place and provide employment for them on 
war contracts and other types of things is very good. That is being 
done for the blind, and for quite a few severely disabled groups 
throughout the country. 

I really believe after what we have seen happen in the last 3 or 4 
years as a result of an intensive effort on the part of some of these 
groups there is no limit as to what can be accomplished. Sometimes 
the most discouraging cases turn out to be the most productive in 
straight dollars-and-cents terms. We never thought the blind would 
really ever develop a big business out of the blind stands when they 
were first started years ago. It was really felt that after all here was a 
place where a blind man might make a show of making his own way, 
but you probably would have to contribute most of what went into it. 

Such is not the case at all. These stands are very productive enter- 
prises. They turn back thousands and thousands of dollars into the 
economy. 

I suppose there is hardly a blind stand today that is not profitable. 
So what looks like an impossibility today is really a dream come true 
tomorrow. 

TIGHT LABOR MARKET 


We are having the experience related to us by the State directors 
that in some communities they are just being hammered to provide 
people for defense and defense related industries. The Connecticut 
director said he really cannot supply workers fast enough because the 
demand is so great in the larger cities. The handicapped are stable. 
They are not subject to military liability and there is a body of experi- 
ence being gradually built up which makes our handicapped people 
very desirable workers. 

Mr. Heprick. They are very loyal to their employers, as a rule. 

Miss Switzer. They are very loyal. 
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Not everybody has been converted, of course, but the fact they 
are not any more prone to accident than anybody else must be con- 
sidered. In fact, they are less so, because they are more careful and 
more eager to make good on the job. The possibilities of this program 
in the next 2 years making a single and irresistable contribution to 
- N aaa defense at a time when we really need it must be con- 
sidered. 

When industry gets converted we will reach another plateau. 
Right now everything is in a state of flux. All over the country 
there are dozens of places where the labor market is already tight and 
where we have no backlog of unemployed, where we have nothing to 
draw on except women and the old-age-group population who may 
incidentally be clients of the Rehabilitation Service before they can 
be made employable. 

The handicapped is our biggest asset manpower-wise. 


PERCENTAGE PAID BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Denton. Under the law, do you have a percentage you con- 
tribute of matching funds with the State? 

Miss Switzer. It is about 65 cents Federal and 35 cents State, 
at the present time. 

Mr. Denton. I noticed in this table it varied in different years, 
apparently. I wondered why that was. Why did the Government 
give more sometimes than the others? 

Miss Swirzer. When this program was first started back in 1920 
it was a very small program. As I recall it was a dollar-for-dollar 
matching program. 

There were only three or four million Federal dollars put in. When 
the amendments were enacted and the broad base was increased, the 
Congress stipulated in the law that the Federal Government would 
pay full cost of administration and guidance and placement services 
and 50-50 matching of case services. As a result during the early 
years of the new program, the Federal share was as high as 73.5 
percent. 

Since 1947 it has gradually decreased. In 1950 the Federal Govern- 
ment put in over $20,000,000 and the States put in over $9,000,000. 
The Federal share was almost 70 percent. 

In 1951 the Federal Government put in about the same amount; 
the States put in a little more, and in 1952, if the figures hold, the 
Federal share in dollars will be greater actually than it was in the 
other 2 years, and so will the State’s share. But the Federal per- 
centage will go down to 65.7. 


STATE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR MATCHING 


Mr. Denton. How do you get these State figures? Are they ap- 
propriations? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. We have added up the figures the States have 
in their budgets. Of course, like every other legislative process, you 
are never sure until the final act is in what the amounts will be. But 
at the present time State funds for 1952 add up to about $13,500,000. 

In order to fully match this the Federal appropriation would have 
to be about another million and a half dollars more. 
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Mr. Hunt. About $24,500,000 Federal funds in order to match what 
the States feel they are going to get from their legislatures? 

Mr. Denton. On your estimates before, how did you come out with 
the States? The State legislatures are in session now, I believe, most 
of them. 

Miss Swirzer. Most of the States will get an increase for the coming 
biennium over what they had in the last biennium. Many States 
have actually more money this year than they are getting matched by 
Federal funds. Some of the States have a very considerable amount 
of money. 

Mr. Denton. Did they have operations on the medical and educa- 
tional end? 

Miss Switzer. The States do not operate any medical service pro- 
grams except in a case like Fisherville, where the States operate the 
center. By and large they purchase appropriate medical service from 
the commuinty resources. They purchase hospital service, as well as 
surgery and treatment, whenever it is available in the community. 

Mr. Denton. The Government and the State match? 

Miss Switzer. Fifty-fifty matching. The program does not pay 
for medical services unless the person is in economic need of them. 

The person does not have to pauperize himself to be received into 
the program for physical restoration but he does have to be unable to 
pay the bills himself. 


PURCHASE OF TRAINING SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. What about training? Js that carried out by the 
schools in the various States? 

Miss Swirzer. That varies, too. Where the kind of training is 
available through the public system of vocational education, that is 
used, of course. Where training has to be purchased we reimburse 
the State for half the cost. 

Mr. Denton. Some States have blind schools and deaf schools. 
Does that tie in with your program? 

Miss Swirzer. If that service is necessary for rehabilitation, we 
reimburse. We do not generally pay for anything that is provided 
publicly. 

It is provided very strictly that out of this program there must not 
be paid anything that a person is entitled to by right. So if there 
were a publicly operated blind school or deaf school, and it was made 
generally sidailakie to the community, it would be just as available 
for a person who is undergoing rehabilitation. 

However, there are all kinds of specialized schools. Take Gallaudet 
College which is a branch of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
A number of the States supplement the tuition of scholarships of 
students who come to Gallaudet. In that way you have a mixed 
situation. I do not know just how many students are involved. 

Mr. Daxpetstern. Around 100, I believe. 

Miss Switzer. The States from which those people come often 
contribute something to the expenses at Gallaudet. If they are 
here on a State scholarship, the State pays that much out of their 
regular State scholarship fund. If they are not, then the State might 
pay the whole, or whatever part was necessary to secure the training 
for the individual. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO EMPLOY-THE-HANDICAPPED COMMITTEE 


Mr. Denton. There is an Employ-the-Handicapped Committee in 
the Labor Department. Do you work with them? 

Miss Switzer. Very closely. The Committee exists primarily for 
the purpose of increasing job opportunities for the disabled. This 
means it is doing a promotional and educational job with employers 
and with labor to get acceptance and jobs for the handicapped. The 
Committee does not do any rehabilitation. That is strictly a promo- 
tional committee. 

I think almost every State also has one. State committees work 
with the chambers of commerce, with the service clubs, with all the 
communities and employers in the communities to get acceptance. 
The Employment Service offices and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
offices together find the people to be placed. 

Mr. Denton. Why should they be separate from you rather than 
one organization? 

Miss Swirzer. This is a big country. It is no secret that there 
has been a good deal of discussion over the last year as to where this 
program should be placed, whether it should be in the Federal Security 
Agency or the Department of Labor. I do not think it makes too 
much difference in one sense. 

I am an old bureaucrat. I have been around a long time, and I 
know that you can work wherever you have to work. There are some 
places, however, where it is more appropriate for things to be located 
than others. 

The Employment Service is in the Department of Labor now, but 
the Committee is organized jointly. Labor, management, and many 
other groups participate. Labor was extremely interested i some- 
—_ about the handicapped group. My philosophy is that there is so 

ak to do that the more people you get interested in doing it— 
aeeiidian they do not duplicate—the better off we are. 

I think there is quite an advantage in having a committee like that 
working along together with us and doing something constructive. 

We are glad to have that, but we are also glad to have it where it is. 
The fact that it is in the Department of Labor is due to the fact, as I 
recall the history, when the War Manpower Commission was liqui- 
dated and the Employment Service went back to the States, the La 
Department received the residual responsibilities of the Office of War 
Mobilization Employment and was working on the reemployment 
placement of veterans, et cetera. 

The Committee developed logically over there. I think it is doing 
a better and better job all the time. 

You find as you go around to the States that their public-relations 
work is very effective. Our State directors work very closely with the 
State committees. 

There is another very interesting development I would like to men- 
tion because it shows the impingement of the war situation on so many 
things where we might least expect it. 


REHABILITATION OF VETERANS 


As you know, in the Veterans’ Administration program there are a 
me e number of non-service-connected cases in the hospitals. These 
clude many very severely disabled paraplegics and the like. You 
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may have seen the report of a committee that Dr. Rusk was the 
chairman of—appointed by the President—to try to resolve this whole 
question of what should be done with the severely disabled in the 
veterans’ hospitals to make way for the casualties from Korea. 

We began to explore with the Veterans’ Administration what the 
load was and whether the people were getting any rehabilitation 
through the Veterans’ Administration facilities. We found a sur- 
prising number of double amputees and paraplegics, who were sort of 
vegetating in the VA hospitals. They were not entitled to rehabilita- 
tion under the VA Act because the handicaps were not service- 
connected. 

We are now working with the McGuire General Hospital at Rich- 
mond and with the Virginia State rehabilitation program because 
they are interested in concentrating on this group. They have the 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center at Fisherville and they can do 
something with it. That is a group that one might think was not 
properly part of this program. The cases I have in mind are a great 
responsibility because, if we do not take care of them, sooner or later 
they find themselves out if the beds become needed. 


FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. Do you have any source of income besides the money 
from the Treasury for this program? Does any agency turn over any 
money to you? 

Miss Switzer. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How about the District of Columbia? 

Miss Swirzer. The District of Columbia puts in $85,000 of a total 
appropriation of $260,000. 

r. Denton. That is about the same as the States? 

Miss Switzer. Roughly, yes. 

We have not made any representations to any of the sources of 
defense funds for several reasons. In the first place, we think we want 
to establish for sure what we can do with what we have. I feel 2 
months is not a very long time in a program like this. We want to be 
absolutely positive of what we can accomplish. 

Everybody is interested in economy. Iam a taxpayer, too. I feel 
the most progress we can make is to try to get the most out of the 
money we have invested in this program. 

I feel there are a few very basic needs to really accomplish the job 
within the framework of the State operations. One of these is some 
flexibility in being able to train specialists fast and to help the States 
where their personnel problem is involved. That is crucial, I think. 

The State directors who met with me the other day were firm in 
their view that it would also be very desirable for us to hold back from 
the first grants a few hundred thousand dollars until the year went on 
so that it could be spend in spots where very special defense situations 
arise. We do not know for sure whether it is possible to do all we feel 
is needed. It might not be unless we had a proviso in the appro- 
priation. 

We have not gotten any defense money. Whether we will may 
depend on how we prove our ability. We certainly ought to be able 
to make one of the most distinct contributions to the defense effort of 
any program that the Federal Security Agency has and any program 
the Federal Government has. 
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Mr. Hepricx. Have you finished your statement, Miss Switzer? 
Mr. Swirzer. Yes; | think so. 


INCREASES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


Mr. Steruens. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Denton or Mr. Busbey might 
be interested in knowing we went along for a number of years in 
operating the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service with a 
more or less nominal advance from them of $25,000 a year. This 
House committee got pretty deeply interested in that. That has been 
raised, I believe, to $85,000. It is in the District appropriation. 

In other words, their divvy has been raised from $25,000 to $85,000, 
more or less at the insistence of this committee. They thought the 
District was not carrying its share. That may vary from time to time, 
but that is the current amount, $85,000, instead of $25,000, as was 
the case a year or two ago. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Hepricx. I believe the last appropriation was $20,600,000; is 
that correct? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Heprickx. You were asking for an increase of $2,400,000? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. Would you run down this list here and tell us what 
this money is for? 

SERVICES 


Miss Swirzer. It will largely be used for services, just under 
$1,000,000 ($908,040) would be for the medical* phases of rehabilita- 
tion. That is fully matched money. The States already this year 
have almost that much in unmatched funds. It is sort of tragic, 
not being able to use it. 

The next item, about $800,000 ($841,110), would be the trainirz 
item. That would be vocational training with or following: medica 
rehabilitation. That would be done in colleges, business schools, 
trade schools, public vocational schools, and all kinds of specialized 
training that has to be paid for out of the resources. Maintenance, 
transportation, occupational tools, vending stands, will require an 
additional $775,000. 

Decreases in the guidance and counseling, placement, and adminis- 
trative expenses that are incident to the State’s program offset the 
fully matched increase of $2,524,000 to the extent of $124,000, of 
which $109,000 is administrative. 


STATE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 1952 


Mr. Heprickx. Do you have a table that you can put in the record 
showing what the States contribute to this? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, we have a table. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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State funds available for vocational rehabilitation, fiscal year 1952 1 


State or Territory State funds available | State or Territcry State funds availahle 
$13, 537, 987 | Nevada 10, 000 
——___—_——_—— | New Hampshire 30, 000 
Alabama 400, 000} New Jersey 214, 000 
Arizona 61, 050} New Mexico 62, 000 
SEE ras 200, 600 | New York_. 790, 856 
California 925, 000 511, 988 
Colorado 89, 000 : 56, 500 
Connecticut 182, 970 285, 000 
Delaware 130, 000 300, 000 
se SE ai Saye eb as 401, 092 | Oregon 165, 500 
Georgia 750, 000 | Pennsylvania 
40, 346} Rhode Island 
TE ia Ache p Goh coca pnam & 685, 462 
pS eS RE ean och 260, 068 
158, 490 
162, 259 | T 
Kentucky 75, 000 
Louisiana 295, 335 
Maine an, eet Vrea. 
Maryland 214, 453 | Washington 
Massachusetts. _......- 140, 000} West Virginia 
Michigan 722, 000 | Wisconsin 
Minnesota 183, 731 | Wyoming 
Mississippi 208, 000 
Missouri 238, 575 | District of Columbia 
Montana 74, 200 | Hawaii_ 
Nebraska 116, 500} Puerto Rico________ prate 


1 Amounts estimated by the States in budgets (Budget Bureau No. 83-R001.10). 





Mr. Heprick. Are all the States on that list? 

Miss Switzer. Yes; they are. 

We are not asking for any increase in the Federal office staff. 1 
would like to get a little credit for that. We are planning to absorb 
about $15,000 worth of in-grade promotions. That is our contribu- 
tion to the defense effort because we have to retool and realine our 
talent to do the job that I see has to be done. 

We have to be extremely flexible and very hard working to supply 
the States with the help they need. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Heprick. I want to ask you about the President’s committee 
in regard to your project for preparation of material. I notice here 
you are asking for $49,457 for preparing and distributing informa- 
tional material to assist the States to develop informational programs. 
Don’t you think that is a duplication? 

Miss Switzer. I am not sure I have all the answers on all of these 
ra but I will do the best I can and get them if I do not have 
them. 

Through the years we have done all kinds of preparing materials 
and sending out material in all soris of ways. 
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Mr. Hunt. The $24,305 covers our information service staff. And 
20,000 of the other objects covers printing and reproduction. 

Miss Switzer. This is not done for the President’s committee. 

Mr. Hunt. The Congressman was talking in connection with 
the President’s committee. We also have informational service. He 
wanted discussion on that? 

et Heprick. [ wanted to know if there was not some duplication 
there. 

Miss Switzer. I do not think so. I hope not, and I do not think 
there is. The kind of thing this pays for is this type of pamphlet 
for the mentally retarded that I have here. Also, this rehabilitation 
center study. 

Mr. Heprick. Are these printed in bulk from your funds? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. These are strictly content materials about 
our program. This booklet here represents an effort to get together 
information on the mentally retarded because they are a greatly 
neglected group. We want to put more emphasis on their rehabili- 
tation. 

Many of the States will concentrate on this goal if we can give them 
guidance. 

We have collected in here a very valuable set of materials that the 
States can use to further develop this program. We have one man 
in our own office who is giving a good deal of time to it and trying to 
promote action. 

This other one that I have here is a study undertaken by the States 
in cooperation with our office and finished last year. One of the 
three members of the committee was the director from Rhode Island 
and I know Mr. Fogarty would be interested to hear that. He is 
Mr. George Moore. This is a study of the need for rehabilitation 
centers, and suggests where they might be, what they might do, et 
cetera. This is a very valuable document to guide States and volun- 
tary groups in planning the establishment of rehabilitation centers. 


COMPARISON WITH PRINTED MATERIAL OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hunt. I might say the President’s committee does not prepare 
material like this. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do they prepare? Do they prepare any 
materials? 

Mr. Hunt. They prepare promotional materials concerning place- 
ment of the handicapped in order that employers will know something 
about the handicapped. These materials often describe actual cases 
of successful handicapped persons. 

Miss Swirzpr. And the advertising type of material. 

Mr. Hunt. But there is nothing concerning diagnosis or methods 
of treatment. 

Miss Swirzer. There is very little descriptive material. We try 
to have a little brochure which will deal with each special group of 
handicapped. 

For instance, we have one on the tuberculars and we have one on 
the deaf. We have one on the blind, which we are preparing now. 
We have a little flyer which would tell persons who are deat what 
they were entitled to; where they might expect to get the service, 
and how to go about getting it. The same thing would apply to the 
tuberculars, and the other groups. 
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I think the President’s committee material, the most recent I have 
seen, states the advantages of the handicapped in the labor market, 
a little discussion as to why they are not the liability people think 
they are; what the advantages to the community are of giving the 
handicapped a chance; what it means in terms of returns to the 
taxpayer. 

I do not think there is any duplication. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, there is one error on page 21. 
This would read better if you just struck the word “informatioual.’’ 
As a matter of fact, this 1s to prepare and distribute materials and 
assist States in developing programs. If you leave the word ‘‘infor- 
mational” out, it would not have that red flag. 

Mr. Hunt. As another example we have a booklet on psychiatric 
care. The President’s committee would not publish that kind of 
material. 

Mr. Srepuens. If we can strike that word in both cases, it makes 
better sense and it really gets to the heart of the problem. 

Miss Swirzer. It would give a more accurate description of what 
the work is. These are two very good examples here. I am sure 
Dr. Hedrick has seen those flyers, but I think the other members of 
the committee would like to see those little flyers on the deaf. 

Would you see that the committee gets those, Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. Yes. 


RELATION TO OTHER GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hepricx. What relation has your program to the other pro- 
grams of the Government? Are there other programs in the Govern- 
ment that are closely related to this program? 

Miss Switzer. The Employment Service is closely related to it. 
The Employment Service and our agencies have to work closely 
together to make sure we do not have duplicate placement activities 
going on. 

I think that the Wagner-Peyser Act, when passed, had a require- 
ment for cooperation in it. Our program antedated the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

hat act has a mandate in it that there should be a cooperative 
agreement between the State employment services and State pro- 
grams. That has prevailed through the years. 

There is always a great variation in the States as to the extent of 
the closeness of the cooperation. There is also great variation, I 
think, in point of time, as to how much the Employment Service is 
able to concentrate on this field of the handicapped. Right now they 
are interested in it. They have not always been as interested. 

There is a placement job to be done in the community and if the 
Employment Service is there, it should do it. If they are not able to 
do so, I think our State people feel it is their job to try to do what they 
can. I do not think there is any duplication because first, in a big 
place you need everybody working on the problem that you can get; 
and second, in a small place employers will not stand for being con- 
tacted by teo many different people. 

So we would like to foster and encourage the Employment Service 
to make all the placements they possibly can because we feel, and the 
State people are particularly serious about this, that all of our talent 
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and work should go into dealing with the group that nobody else 
serves. 

The other agency that we have quite a bit to do with, and want 
more to do with, is the United States Public Health Service. The 
United States Public Health Service has supplied our medical ad- 
visers to us on a reimbursable basis. It also has the potentiality of 
helping us more. 

Dr. Scheele is extremely interested in the whole field of rehabilita- 
tion. They have a series of research councils whose work is of great 
interest to us. We are hoping to work even more closely with them. 

My long association with the Public Health Service and m 
responsibility as far as the Administrator’s office is concerned, throu h 
the years, makes it so that I know where the spots are where we might 
get more out of them than we are getting now. We are going to tr 

We cannot expect in our program to tap the high quality of sta 
talent and research talent that an organization like the Public Health 
Service can. We would not expect to do that. 

We work closely with the Vocational Education Division, parti- 
cularly the Office of Education, and also that small section that they 
have that deals with special education. They have specialists in the 
education of the deaf, for example. Our rehabilitation agencies are 
under the Board of Vocational Education set-up in the States. We 
work closely with education and particularly vocational education. 

In this particular time we are working closely with the over-all 

oups that are working on manpower and health facilities. The 
euie Resources Committee on Manpower and the Health Resources 
Committee are two of them. 

We are also deeply involved in the bill which provides for public 
assistance to the severely disabled. That in a way is perhaps one of 
the most challenging problems to solve in the next period ahead. 

Is it the law or policy that has made rehabilitation deeply involved 
in the public assistance job? 

Mr. DasetsteIn. kt is in the committee report. 

Miss Switzer. So the State programs of assistance to the severely 
disabled will require that they be referred to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service, and where possible rehabilitated and hopefully removed 
from the relief roles which may turn up a large number of people that 
we are not now aware of. 

It has been stated a great many of the completely disabled are on 
relief, or should be. We have had a very small percentage of referrals, 
the State records show, from welfare departments. I think it is as 
small as 5 or 10 percent. 

Mr. Hunt. A little more than 10 percent of our rehabilitants come 
from public welfare agencies. 

Miss Switzer. Which really is a small percentage. Naturally that 
will step up and a very considerable effort will have to be put on that 
group. 


Summartigs oF Case Loans, ExpENDITURES AND GRANTS 


Mr. Heprick. At this point in the record I would like to put in 


some tables: 
Table 1 on page 3, table 2 on page 4, the table (4—A) on page 6, and 


tables 3 on page 7, 4 on page 8, and 5 on page 10. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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TaBLE 1.—Summary of case load for the fiscal years 1952 and 1951 
1950 (actual) 


(estimated) and 





























































































1952 1951 1950 
} j 
. Per- y Per- Per- 
Number | cent | Number | cent | Number} cont 
Cases in active load beginning of year_...._.__- 144, 480 61 | 140,941 62 133, 715 59 
Accepted for service during year. .............-. 94, 300 39 | 88,039 38 91, 213 41 
Total in active load during year (cases | 
arn oo ook nahn ee-epeo+) onus | 238,780 | 100 | 228,980] 100] 224,928 100 
} —>S.|W_ | ————— 
‘Cases closed from active load wees year: 7 
NN RE eter arenes aeons 64, 500 72 60, 000 71 59, 597 71 
Not rehabilitated: 
Before approval of rehabilitation | 
DA... chou deed. sdk roo 21, 150 24 | 21,120 25 20, 303 24 
After approval of rehabilitation plan 3, 930 4} 3, 380 4 4, 087 5 
Total cases closed from active status_____- 89, 580 100 | 84. 500 100 83, 987 100 
Total active load at end of year____.__.._- 149, 200 }..-..2-- | 14, oo Cae SE 140, 941 ]-.---- 2. 

















TaBLE 2.—Summary of referrals for the fiscal years 1952 and 1951 
1950 (actual) 






(estimated) and 














1952 | 1951 


















































| 1950 
| | 
Per- + Per- Per- 
| Number cent Number cent Number cent 
} 
| | 
In referred status at beginning of year. __.--- - 95, 487 | 37 | 93,150 | 37 95, 844 38 
Applications or referrals received during year, | | | 
excluding interagency transfers___....-......-- | 162, 586 63 | 158, €07 | 63 154, 012 62 
Total in referred status during year -----_. | 258, 073 100 | = 251, 757 | 100 | 249, 856 100 
Less: In referred status at end of year____-...__- 06, 77e |. .-.-.- 95, 487 | cia meaenin C6: 300 45.2 
‘Total referrals on which action was com- 
Ge rinipdivicienuperess penn weduawel 162, 300 100 156, 270 100 156, 706 100 
Less: Closed from referred during year_......--- 68, 000 | 42 68, 231 44 65, 493 42 
Accepted for service during year_.-.....--....-- 94, 300 | 58 88, 039 56 91, 213 | 58 




















TaBLe 3.—Expenditures for vocational rehabilitation by all agencies for fiscal years 


1952, 1951 (estimated) and 1950 (actual) 

















| 
| 
| 






Percent | Percent 































































| Amount of total jof Federal 
| funds funds 

Fiseal year 1952: 
5a ene oe Ole SET VIOUE a oo oo ee peau cave $23, 990, 670 68.5 52.2 
2. Counseling, guidance, and placement services ---_..._......-- ant. 9, 414, 600 26.9 40.9 
EIT Te Teeter ee 1, 603, 650 4.6 7.0 

PNM alia ion esctsacdstiande shu ceegoeus os 35, 008, 920 100.0: }....... 

SBE E CSE RRL ? ESE rei See es SaaS Se ae savas 12, 008, 920 ee ‘ 
INO Sit core cccastadeecdpaanesdegussecqcceus 23, 000, 000 65.7 100.0 

— year 1951: 
Preamae Gand SONNE U3 a a Lc LK 18, 940, 642 63.0 46.0 
2 Counseling, guidance and pipennent SURVIOOE. s 95i'5- isa de: 9, 431, 228 31.3 45.8 
3. State raication eG Bittle me weld og ree <atplinat hint 1, 713, 880 5.7 8. 






































On Wrteminbacmmemecce} dneneh saqtesaceniedes 30, O85, 750 ince ree 
NS onto. ts ud kcidbl< 9 coed dedele -kuddn~c debe 9, 485, 750 OO iedecsc 
SEES Si i egaee ee HA sid dia tak eee tol 26, 600, 000 68.5 100.0 

Fiscal year 1950: 
es La ca cnakeketneatancas 18, 379, 800 62.0 44.8 
2. Counseling, guidance and placement services____............. - 9, 560, 736 32. 2 46. 6 
Nn cee numbbanbesnanione 1, 716, 386 5.8 8.4 




















pckbetereahadus ana ebcedsavasancascessess 29, 656, 922 





100. 0 





STS APIS, ELE EAE OE DOLE 9, 161, 624 | 
Lithinin aids hearin hie bn aie maiden es 20, 495, 298 
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TaBLe 4.— Expenditures from both Federal and State funds for services purchased 
for clients, number of clients for whom services were purchased, and average cost 
per client for fiscal years 1952, 1951 (estimate), and 1950 (actual) 





Medical and 
psychiatric 
examina- 
tions 


Physical restoration services 





Surgery and 
treatment 


Prosthetic 
appliances 


Hospitaliza- 


Training and 
training 
materials 





$1, 454, 670 


2 


$1, 135, 800 
$1, 102, 788 


136, 974 
105, 264 
107, 799 

$10. 62 


$10. 79 
$10. 23 


eee 
sex 25 
Bus 8N2 


# 
° 
8 


Se 
S28 























Auxiliary services 





Occupa- 
tional 
tools, 
equip- 
ment, 

and 
licenses 


Vending 
stand 
equip- 

ment for 

the blind 


Mainte- 
nance and 
transpor- 
tation 


Total ex- 

clusive of 

examina- 
tions 








Expenditures 





$1, $288, 000 
227, 160 |; 


115, 525 


$48, 000 
48, 502 
49, 893 


056, 000 
776, 130 
680, 053 





Number of clients 





378 718 
291 1, 360 
251 1, 606 














Average cost per client 








$147. 24 
148. 31 
145. 58 


$184. 09 
179. 86 
164. 42 


$762. 84 
781. 59 
459. 62 


$66. 83 
35. 67 
31.05 


$191. 81 
190. 08 
176. 72 











1 Does not include clients receiving hospitalization and convalescent care and maintenance and trans 
portation, because these clients also receive other services. 


FurTHER Notes ON PurRcHASE OF CASE SERVICES 


Total State and Federal funds estimated as necessary for the purchase of case 
services in 1952 amount to nearly $24 million. This amount will make it possible 
to purchase for more than 117,000 clients one or more of the following services: 
Surgery and treatment, prosthetic appliances, hospitalization and convalescent 
home care, training and training materials, maintenance and transportation, 
occupational tools, equipment, and licenses, vending stand equipment for the 
blind and other auxiliary services (see table 4). 
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The clients who will receive these purchased services represent 75 percent of 
the active cases which will have reached the stage in the rehabilitation process in 
which purchased serviees might be necessary: ! 








Cases served during year who had reached the stage where purchased 
services might be provided if necessary-........-_......-..-._-.- A 156, 451 
Clients receiving surgery, treatment, examinations, hospitalization 
and convalescent care, maintenance and transportation, prosthetic 
appliances, training, training materials, occupational tools, equip- 
ment and licenses as needed (table 4) __ __- Sas AS es E 117, 494 
Percentage of number of cases served who received purchased case 
CUE T Re pe ceed hie ho Sod nana see ei SR ta PSE ae ee 63 75 














Many of the remainder will reeeive services purshased for them by family 
workers, friends, workmen’s compensation insurance, welfare agencies, and 
others. A relatively small number of persons will require only counseling and 
guidance services which will enable them to obtain or retain suitable employment. 
The 117,494 clients who will receive purchased services in 1952 represent an 
increase of nearly 24,000 over the number who will receive these services in 1951, 
and the increase of $2,400,000 in Federal funds will enable the States to expand 
services to the more severely handicapped. 


TaBLE 5,—Grants to States for vocational rehabilitation, fiscal year 1950, and 
estimated grants for 1951 } 





1950 # 1951 1950 2 1951 
grants grants 
(actual) | (estimated) 


State or Territory State or Territory 


grants grants 
(actual) | (estimated) 





3$20,520,298 |4 $20,685,000 || Nevada 19, 195 18, 671 
New Hampshire 55, 145 51, 197 
514, 719 513, 574 || New Jersey 358, 096 | 

77, 734 74,996 || New Mexico 79, 550 85, 081 





295, 430 1, 239, 325 
1, 654, 375 710, 587 
50. 78, 979 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Washington 
West Virginia 


151, 529 
169, 887 182, 107 























' In 35 States separate agencies administer the rehabilitation program for the blind; in this table the grants 
have been combined to show State totals only. 

? The 1950 column in this table represents funds actually certified from the appropriation for that year; 
some of these grants were certified in June 1949. 

5 Includes $25,000 transferred from District of Columbia appropriation. 

‘ Includes $85,000 transferred from District of Columbia appropriation. 


! Of the 238,780 cases who will be in the active load in 1942 (table 1), at the end of the year, 61,179 will be in 
the process of having their rehabilitation plans developed or their plans will have been just completed; and 
the cases of 21,150 others will have been closed before the clients received services. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS REHABILITATED 


Mr. Srepuens. That is in addition to the table you asked for a 
few minutes ago, I believe? 

Mr. Heprick. That is right. 

Did you give us the number who have been rehabilitated? 

Miss Switzer. About 60,000 have been rehabilitated completely. 

Mr. Hepricx. Would you give us a table showing it by States? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. Phat figure is significant. Then there is the 
figure of the people who are in service. That is more than twice as 
many (141,000 at end of fiscal 1950). In addition 93,000 were waiting 
for service. 

We can give you that as well as a table of case load, grant, and 
expenditure data on a percentage basis. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of persons rehabilitated during fiscal year 1950, number of cases in process 
and number waiting for service on June 30, 1950, by State 





Number | Number Number 
Number | of active | of refer- Number | of active 
State or territory | of reha- | caseson | ralson State or territory of reha- | cases on 
bilitants | June 30, | June 30, bilitants | June 30, 
950 1950 1950 





93, 150 159 


287 
Splat Sleas rertiies $ t 2, 588 
Arizona 53 44 





443 
302 I ‘ 8, 375 
California . 7 North Carolina 4, 679 
Colorado._.. ......- 903 64 North Dakota 414 
Connecticut__.... é ¢ Oh 2,872 


38 


Pres 


Pennsylvania 
3 Rhode Island 
Illinois 3, South Carolina 
Indiana é 664 

eR AR i 
Kansas 

Kentucky Pb 
Louisiana..........- 


seee3 


ee 
3k 


Virginia _ _- 
Washington _ _- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming........... 


Alaska 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 


22! gge5ge8 


e 


Yee 


' 
—" 
de 
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Vocational rehabilitation: Percentage distribution of selected case load, grants, and 
expenditure data, fiscal year 1950, by State } 
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1 Column (3) based on data in table 5; other columns based on data in 1950 annual report. United States 
totals: Rehabilitations, 59,597; cases in process, 140,941; grants, $20,500,000; State expenditures, $9,162,000 
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Mr. SrzprHens. That figure should be clear in the record. That 
60,000 is a year and not the total rehabilitants. 

Miss Switzer. That is right. With this additional appropriation 
we have asked for, we figure we can rehabilitate 65,000. 

Mr. Hunt. Over and above the 65,000 there would be 15,000 who 
will have finished service but going through their period of observation 
before being counted as rehabilitated. 


NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Hepricx. I notice some new language suggested. Will you 
tell us about that? 

Miss Swirzer. I am not as familiar with the history of that as I 
would like to be. 

Mr. Heprick. Miss Switzer, would you be willing to prepare a 
statement on that for the record? 

Miss Switzer. Yes; I would be glad to do so. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The change which adds “and (2) not to exceed $9,400,000 shall be available 
for guidance and placement of disabled individuals: Provided,” informs the States 
of the amount available, from this appropriation, for guidance and placement. 

Table 3 (p. 7) of the justification shows the following amounts for counseling 
guidance, and placement services: 





Amount Remarks 





$9, 560, 736 ss administratively.! 


9, 431, i 
29,414,600 | Limitation proposed. Amount is $15,000 (or less than 
0.1 percent) lower than the 1951 amount. 








1 Spoteen of standards developed jointly with directors of 87 State agencies, to actual or anticipated 
workload. 


? $14,609 transferred from District of Columbia. 


Counselors (who furnish the counseling, guidance, and placement) are scarce. 
They require long, specialized training, both educational and on-the-job. The 
few available must be used to best advantage. They are key workers. Because 
of this, OVR’s constant effort is directed toward helping to improve the counselor’s 
functioning on a high professional level. 

Guidance and counseling make up the continuous service that ties all other 

arts of the rehabilitation process into an organized plan for each handicapped 
individual. The service is not limited to one part of the process only, but is 
present in case study, planning, preparation, seeking an employment opportunity, 
and follow-up on the job. : 

Illustrative of assistance given by OVR in this area are the following activities: 
suggesting policies for integrating counselor and clinical psychological services, 
promoting the development of a rehabilitation program for the unschooled but 
educable deaf, promoting greater use of occupational information, and improving 
standards for staff development and rehabilitation training. 

An increasing amount of staff time is devoted to regional, State, or locally 
sponsored training programs, including direct participation in seven during the 
past fiscal year. Other recent staff development activities included two refresher 
courses for industrial employment specialists for the blind, advice to State agencies 
on summer-school courses, and assistance in developing guides for counselor 
training. 

Annual reports of FSA particularly chart 1 (p. 2) of the 1950 report, prove 
that a steady decrease in the proportion of funds used for guidance and placement 
has followed the successful cooperative application of administrative controls. 

The proposed limitation by law was conceived before the national emergency 
was proclaimed. We fear that, with the constantly shifting manpower situation 
referred to in our opening statement, enactment of this limitation might at this 
time deny or reduce the possibility of the flexible administration required to meet 
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repeated, sudden, new defense needs. We cannot overnight cut staff 10 or more 
percent in one area to meet a need for counseling and placing blind lathe operators 
in an area that suddenly becomes critical. 

The limitation will require the establishment of additional controls and record 
keeping. It will require at least: (1) the establishment of a separate account 
classification for the limitation, (2) recording on each of our 200 vouchers covering 
grants to a State what portion of the total grant is to be charged to the limitation 
account, and (3) the maintenance on the part of each of 87 agencies of the necessary 
accounting records to insure that the total funds made available for the counseling, 
guidance, and placement function do not exceed the amount of the limitation. 
Constant adjustments will, of course, be required. 

Miss Switzer. S. 4051, which was passed by the Senate last year, 
does have a changed fiscal base for the program and would close the 
“end,” and it would also provide for a progressive reduction of the 
Federal share. That legislation is under discussion presently between 
the leaders in the Senate and in the House and undoubtedly will be 
reintroduced and hearings will be held on it. It will be considered 
fully during this session of Congress, so I am informed. 

Mr. SrepHens. Our position is it ought to be done. It ought to 
be clarified. 

Mr. Hepricx. Your Department is in favor of that? 

Mr. Hunr. And the States have cooperated with us. They have 
not been demanding anything over and above the amount made 
available. The possibility of a demand is there, however. 

Miss Swirzer. They are “over the barrel’ with their State legis- 
latures. They get the money and they have several hundred thousand 
dollars left for people needing service, and their acceptance act pre- 
vents them from using that money total without Federal matching. 

I might say it is unfortunate to write a piece of legislation of this 
type. It ought to be done on annual appropriation and allocation 
basis so that you can plan and know what you are getting. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Heprickx. Have not administrative expenses in the States 
gone up? Would you make a statement about that? 

Miss Swirzer. It is about 10 percent, I think. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, that is on page 7. You will find 
that the administrative expense has gone down, I think. We have a 
15-percent limitation in the language, but this table shows, on page 
7, in 1950 it was 8.4 percent of Federal funds; in 1951, 8.3 percent, and 
in 1952 it is contemplated at 7 percent. It is going down and the 
State’s share is progressively going up. 


STATE AGENCY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Heprick. How many employees, all told, are in the State 
agencies? 

Miss Switzer. About 2,500, of which 1,500 are professional, that 
is counselors, and other people who are professional consultants or 
supervisors. The others are clerical. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many physicians do you have? 

Miss Switzer. There are very few full-time physicians employed 
by the rehabilitation agencies. 

Mr. Hunt. I would say there were 20 full time, and 60 part time, 
as consultants. Medical and psychiatric examinations, surgery, and 
treatment are purchased by the agencies from private physicians. 
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Miss Switzer. The actual medical rehabilitative services are given 
in special rehabilitative hospitals or centers, or in other places, where 
specialists are located. They are purchased by the State agency. 

here ought to be more medical involvement in the program. The 
general practitioner should be more aware of what the program can 
do in the community. He ought to be more deeply interested and 
informed than he is. We are going to see what we can do, in coopera- 
tion with the medical societies and the Public Health Service, to work 
out a way that will make the general practitioner come in on the 
program a little more. 

Ordinarily he would be an important factor, especially with someone 
like an epileptic. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many of these employees are in the capacity of 
administration? 

Mr. Hunt. Three hundred and sixty-six. 

Mr. Burns. That includes 223 clerks and 143 administrative 
persons. In other words, 366 persons are doing administration. Of 
those, roughly two-thirds are clerical. The rest of the staff (Note: 
2,189) are doing vocational guidance and placement functions, actual 
operations. They work ordinarily in the district or local offices where 
they establish a client-counselor relationship. 

Miss Swirzer. The people at the head of each program are them- 
selves professional and they do a good deal of professional promotion 
as well as the administrative job. 

Mr. Hepricx. What are the salaries of most of your employees? 


SALARIES OF STATE EMPLOYEES 


Miss Switzer. You mean in the States? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Miss Switzer. They average $4,000 for counselors. 

Mr. Hunt. It runs as low as $2,400 for a counselor who is a college 
graduate with professional work experience to about $5,000. The 
directors of the program average about $3,500 up to $7,500 or $8,000 
for a few of the higher ones. The highest paid director received 
$8,700. The average professional salary is about $4,000. Until 
recently it was running about $3,500. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STAFF 


Mr. Hepricx. How many employees do you have in the District? 

Miss Switzer. You mean in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Miss Switzer. Twenty-four—— 

Mr. Hunt. In the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service. 

Miss Switzer. We have about 114 in the office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Hunt. And our regional offices are included in that figure. 
The District of Columbia staff is 25; 114 form our staff. Sixty-three 
of them are clerical employees. Seventy-six are professional em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Hepricx. How long did you say you have been with the 
department in that capacity, Miss Switzer? 

iss Swirzer. I took over the job of Director of Vocational 
Rehabilitation December 1. Regarding length of service, I am one 
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of the oldest employees in the Federal Security Agency. I came 
over from the Treasury to FSA the day the Agency was opened. 

Mr. Hepricx, Who was the Director before you? 

Miss Swirzpr. Mr. Shortley. He is now the Director of the 
(region 3) FSA regional office. He represents Mr. Ewing in the 
regional office. 

“Mr. Heprickx. In this region here in the District? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Mr. Hepricx. What area does that cover? 

Miss Swirzer. The District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Maryland, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Hepricx. How long was he Director of this service? 

Miss Swirzpr. I think he came in right after the passage of the 
1943 amendments, or maybe it was 1944. 

Mr. Hunt. It was 1943. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you have any further statement you want to 
make? 

Miss Swirzer. No. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. I have one question. 

In regard to the placement service, what is the nature of that 
work that you do? It is on page 1, counseling, guidance, and place- 
ment service. 

Miss Swirzer. That has always been considered together because 
placement is part of the process of getting people rehabilitated. 
Even though the Employment Service does a full job on those they 


can place, the severely disabled and the special cases they would 
never want to handle. Good examples are the placement of epileptics, 
the blind, and the deaf. 

Mr. Denton. You supplement the Employment Service? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. How does the President’s Committee on Employ the 
Handicapped work in with that? 

Miss Switzer. They would be just as interested in the severely 
disabled, but they would be doing the promotional job. They do not 
have to do any placement. 

Mr. Denton. Do they advertise? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, and promote and educate, propagandize. They 
aim at employers. 

Mr. Denton. You have $20,600,000 this year. Is that going to be 
sufficient for this year? Or will you have to ask for more money? 

Miss Switzer. It is not sufficient to do the job. 


QUESTION OF SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO MATCH STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. Will you be able to carry out your matching with 
the States? 


Miss Switzer. No. 
Mr. Denton. How much will you be short? 


Miss Switzer. When we put this figure in we figured that this was 
the level. 


Mr. Hunt. About $2,000,000. 
Mr. Denton. What will happen to that? 
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Miss Switzer. Just what is happening in the States now: they are 
screaming and berating us as we are dramatizing the job to be done. 
They say, ‘‘Why can’t you do something to get us money to match?”’ 

The other day when Mr. Walter, the Pennsylvania director, was at 
Fishersville he told me he had about $400,000 in case funds that he 
would like to have matched. We have also a letter from the advisory 
committee of the Oregon program which they point out the failure to 
match their money. This was the cause of their curtailing operations. 
If they do not get the money, there is nothing they can do. 

Mr. Hunt. en a legislature in a State sees its money is not picked 
up, they will tend to cut the program by saying, “You don’t use your 
funds.’”’ That worries the directors. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the reason the States do not go ahead and 
spend this money? 

Mr. Hunt. Some of them do, but some cannot. Pennsylvania, for 
example, can, although that agency feels a bit bitter about it. The 
are eager and willing to spend their money which means that Pennsyl- 
vania is going to get 60 percent of their program in contrast with the 
other States. 

Mr. Burns. If the amounts available were matched, we would do 
twice as much additional case service work. 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Mr. Denton. I though you matched funds on medical care and 
training, but on guidance and placement you paid it all? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, but the guidance and placement administration 
a are fairly fixed. 


fr. Denton. I do not understand how it gets to 60 percent in 
some cases and not in others when you match 56-50. 

Mr. Hunt. The law provides that we estimate the amount of money 
required for administrative personnel, vocational guidance costs and 
for the necessary medical and other consultants required in the 
administration of the State program and then the amount of mone 
necessary for the cost of medical examinations, hospitalization, medi- 
cal treatment, maintenance, training, et cetera. 

The law provides that the Federal Government shall pay 100 
percent of the necessary cost of guidance and administration. In 
the case of medical examinations and all those services we refer to as 
case services, 50 percent. ; 

The States estimate needs and their budgets afe carefully reviewed. 
We apply standards, and then discover that the necessary cost is 
$24,000,000 plus. 

We have $20,500,000, so we have to take a flat cut against all the 
categories and send out what we can. When that cut is made, 
certain States whose legislatures are more generous than others, like 
Pennsylvania, find themselves with a bag full of State money that is 
not matched in accordance with the provisions of the act. 

If such a State, through its State law or regulations permits the 
rehabilitation agency to spend that money for any costs of rehabilita- 
tion, they will invest it in the program. This means that when you 
count up what that State did sce ly, you discover that of the total 
amount spent, 60 cents of every dollar might be Federal money and 
40 cents State money. 
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In other cases, 65 or 66 cents of the total expenditure is Federal 
money and the remainder State. 

Mr. Heprick. Most of the States have money and the Federal 
Government is broke, so I do not see why any State that has money 
could not use it. 

Mr. Hunt. We have encouraged them to do so and we have tried 
to encourage them to get State laws modified so they can use all the 
money available for the handicapped of their State. We have broken 
some barriers down, but there is a lot of rigidity in the usual State 
law, and sometimes in their budget offices. 


GROWTH OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denton. This appropriation shows that in 1946 the figure for 
this Department was $8,000,000. Last year it was $20,600,000 and 
you are asking for $23,000,000 now. 

How do you account for that increase? It is nearly 300 percent. 

Miss Swirzer. That is the reason we are in business, in a way. It 
is the increase in the number of people served. In the early days of 
the program the organizations were small, the personnel was not 
available, and the knowledge to do the job was very limited. 

In the last 5 years tobably more progress has been made in develop- 
ment of techniques to know how to deal with people who are disabled 
than in all the rest of the time of the program put together. 

Mr. Hunt. In 1945 even though we had an $8,000,000 appropria- 
tion, the Federal Government paid an average of 72 cents on the 
dollar contrasted with 65 cents now. The States have increased 
their share of the cost. 

Mr. Denton. How many people did you serve in 1945. compared 
to now? 

Mr. Hunt. Eighty-nine thousand people were in process at the 
end of the year. Forty-one thousand were rehabilitated contrasted 
with an estimated 64,000 for 1952. 

Miss Swirzzr. There is another element that has to be taken into 
consideration, and that is the kind of people served. If we divide 
the disabled into a pie we find the severely disabled represen: three- 
quarters of the pie and the less severely disabled one-quarter. In- 
creasingly not only is there a Jarger number, but there is a higher 
quality job done, as the more difficult cases are taken care of. We 
have been biting into the tougher part of the pie. Epileptics and more 
special groups are being served. Just concentrating on the easy 
ones and the ones on which a lot was known up to that time, was 
characteristic of earlier times. 

The work during the war and following the war in these centers has 
just revolutionized the approach to this program. 

Mr. DasetstEin. I thought the Congressman would be interested 
in the fact that prior to 1943 we could provide only training and 2 
few other services. In 1943 the amendments to the act authorized 
us to provide surgery and treatment, hospitalization, physical resto- 
ration, and those auxiliary services such as maintenance. 

From 1943 to 1945 there was some progress, but it took time to get 
relationships established with the medical profession and with other 
groups. 
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So at the present time we are providing more of those services than 
we did back in 1945. It was just that it took time to get the medical 
aspects of the program sthiee. 

Mr. Hunv. In 1945 we spent $34 per case for these 50-percent items, 
medical examinations, hospitalization, et cetera. In 1952 the amount 
will increase to $100. Some of it is due to the increase in prices. 
Everyone knows hospitalization costs have gone up and fees have 
increased. But most of it represents more and better services. 

Over and above that, as Mr. Dabelstein has pointed out, the kind 
and number of services, as ‘science develops, have increased greatly. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is there anything else? 


WORK WITH VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask if you do any direct work with the 
various veterans’ hospitals? 

Miss Switzer. The only direct work we do is of a cooperative 
character. I cited our effort to work out something with the McGuire 
Hospital. We do not have any treatment or any counseling, or any- 
thing of that sort. We try to work with the Veterans’ Administration 
people here and at the hospital and in the regional office and with the 
State people in the locality, and act as a sort of a catalyzer to work 
something out for the veterans’ programs. 

We do not send into the hospital any people that give service to the 
veterans. I mean the Federal office does not. The State does 
provide staff in an effort to counsel and work out a plan for the 
veterans who are going to undertake service. They do send their 
counselors into the Veterans’ Administration hospitals to help there. 

Mr. Bussey. I was interested in that because I have visited the 

araplegic section at Hines Hospital in Chicago many times. They 
ave really been doing a wonderful job. 

Miss Switzer. And the blind section out there is very close to my 
heart because that was taken over when the Army liquidated Valley 
Forge and Avon projects for the blind. I think we have a wonderful 
program out there for the blind and paraplegics. 

Mr. Bussey. You are speaking of the work done by the States of 
Texas and Illinois and Wisconsin. Was that in regard to the veter- 
ans’ rehabilitation center out on the West Side of Chicago, on Jackson 
Boulevard? 


STATE PROGRAMS FOR EPILEPTICS 


Miss Switzer. We were speaking particularly of those three States 
of the work they are doing for epileptics. They are the leaders. In 
fact, they are so far out in front, Illinois and Texas particularly, that 
there is quite a difference from the other States. There are some 
people on the Illinois staff who have devoted a tremendous amount of 
energy to the epileptics. . 

Mr. Heprick. As a physician, I would be interested in knowing 
what they are doing for the epileptics. 

Miss Swrrzer. They have these three drugs. 

Mr. Dargrstern. Could I describe the program in Texas and 
Illinois? In Galveston, connected with the medical school 10 beds are 
set aside for epileptic clients of the State agency. They are sent in for 
a complete evaluation. During that 10-day period these groups of 
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specialists neurologists, psychiatrists and so on, work with the indi- 
vidual to get his epilepsy under control principally through drug 
therapy. 

Gaiecelly at the end of the 10-day period they have the seizure 
under control. They work out specific recommendations for the 
individual as to how to keep his condition under control. 

That information is then communicated to the local physician in 
the town in which the individual lives so that be can carry on and 
see that the individual stays on his drug therapy so that his attacks 
will be kept under control. 

As you know, the matter of keeping the seizures under control is 
very difficult because the individuals usually omit the drugs on a 
certain day, because they are feeling fine and getting along well. 
The minute they stop their drug therapy attacks are liable to return. 

So we have found on the basis of Illinois and Texas that by setting 
up such a center, where they bring the neurologist, the psychiatrist, 
and other doctors together, they pool their information, prescribe 
treatment, provide for a real follow-up with the man’s family physician 
with the result that they have been able to keep the person well and 
working. 

Mr. Hepricx. Thank you. 

We want to thank you very much, Miss Switzer. 

Miss Switzer. Thank you, sir. 


Fesruary 14, 1951. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


WITNESSES 


DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT 

DR. ADDISON M. DUVAL, FIRST ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 

Cc. G. DUNLAP, BUDGET OFFICER 

8. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


po SERS SE ae $1, 820, 000 $2, 005, 000 | $2, 135, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Further development of vocational edu 
cation, Office of Education,” Public Law 583 





i keel =e 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 885, 000 | 2, 005, 000 | 2, 135, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings OB OST Mears Letts tis sar. .58 





Total direct obligations 1,881,363 | 2,005,000 | 2, 135, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS } | 


Reimbursements for services performed | 637, 843 702, 815 | 
Payments received from non- Federal sources 7, 708, 886 | 7, 817, 447 


Total reimbursable obligations | 8,346,729 | 8,520, 262 | 


Total obligations ~~ 40,228,092 | 10,525,262 | 11, 189, 000 
| 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

. Operation and maintenance of hospital 

. Operation of farm 

. Operation of cafeteria 

. Training program 

Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

. Operation and maintenance of hospital 

. Operation of farm. 

. Operation of cafeteria 

. Training program 

Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$1, 831, 393 
12, 000 


6, 813 
31, 157 


$1, 951, 400 
12, 934 


6, 899 
33, 767 


om a 





1, 881, 363 


2, 005, 000 





8, 086, 526 
52, 785 
70, 367 

137, 051 


8, 253, 166 
54, 701 
69, 579 

142, 816 


165, 197 





8, 346, 729 





8, 520, 262 


9, 054, 000 








10, 228, 092 | 


10, 525, 262 


11, 189, 000 








Obligations by obj 


ects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions .........-.-- ~ aaa Olagaas 2, 381 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...-............-..-- 54 
Average number of all employees 


2, 387 





Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions 

Trainees 

Student nurses. --- 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ..........-.-.---..-- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations - - -----.--- Sra Se 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel 

‘TN Sr EEE... oo once cee ce dnccon an sereca 
Communication services. .............-...------- ben cuele 
Rents and utility services c 

Printing and reproduction. -- 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment. -. 

Refunds, awards. and indemnities. 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 
TREE UE CORD. «oo. os swine kcdinvwawabbe 
Communication services ._......._.- i 
Peete Gap CII GUN TIOND soa cck oo sk oon kk sec ecko - sis 
Printing and reproduction -------...-..---- 
Other contractual services be 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities..._.....-...--------_- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations - 


$7, 234, 015 
7, 900 

112, $00 
76, 906 

20, 360 
269, O80 








7, 721, 161 
68, 930 





7, 652, 231 





1, 459, 416 
516 





1, 881, 363 





6, 019, 141 
3, 022 


7, 760 

8, 006 

11, 652 

23, os 
30, 7 

2, 128, 251 

112, 724 

424 


8, 346, 729 








10, 228, 092 











10, 525, 262 

























Total obligations ................ ASI 24 dts 225, 622 | 634, 512 | 92, 000 
} 
SUMMARY | 
ni INO Ses Sih di add meee dg be 66 500 | 200 
03 Transportation of things........._- RMSE otis, Ee LEY 500 100 
: 06 Printing and reproduction 1,000 100 
s 07 Other contractual services _ 61, 400 2, 500 
2 08 Supplies and materials-_- 500 | 100 
a 10 Lands and structures. ._.-- 727, 963 | 162, 500 
4q i 
; Maias itiaaitit ka 234, 276 791, 86% | 166, 500° 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION AND REPLACEMENTS 





Funds available for obligation 





] 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1982 estimate 

















we —|— —- |—— 

Appropriation or estimate... ...-..........---...--.--------- | $624, 000 | $406, 000 $136, 500: 

Prior year balance available... ............----..------------- | 26, 139 | 415, 863 | 30, 000 
Total available for obligation --..-...---..--- Uinonianaby 650, 139 | 821, 863 166, 500 

Balance available in subsequent year- . ---...----------------- } —415, 863 | 30, 000 |. .-..--.45.--- 
NR, 5 cdg dsc bere ta cenbexcens topemensetves 234, 276 791, 823 166, 500 








Obligations by activities 








Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 




















1, Building repairs and improvements. -_-_.........-..--..--- $10, 642 $135, 492 $76, 500 
2. Ground Maintenance and improvements. _.-.___.....---- Blas Sha Te he OE, 46, 000 60, 000 
3. Utility facilities, repairs, and improvements-_._._.-_....--- 223, 634 610, 371 | 30, 000 

oN BRAT 0 BRED LS ARCS NSS AS REG Ss 5 RATE T ERS 234, 276 791, 863 | 166, 500 


i J 





Obligations by objects 





Pando | 


Object classification | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 























ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
IN. ccc id ccm ccccvin egaectsbpescnns 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 












CS SAE ON ars rates. us eb ic ea ues 500 ' 
Nd rari a cpus cmd e swe suudowseeuaincuppncy angels 500 100 
GO -Prme ome Peproauensen... .. snc en enue | 349 1, 000 100: 
07 Other contractual services. -_........- SES 5 sah onion h ane 49, 423 61, 400 3. 500 
0) es nls Siwion tepsco eect 500 100 
WO ee A IS on ns 5 ies ok eck 175, 784 570, 612 88, 000 






























Mr. Hepricx. We have before us, Dr. Overholser. 

Doctor, do you have a prepared statement? 

Dr. Overuotser. No, sir; nothing but what is in the justification 
that has been submitted. 
Mr. Hepricx. Can you give us some background of your hospital? 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF HOSPITAL 









Dr. OverHotser. St. Elizabeths Hospital is a large mental hospital. 
We have on our rolls slightly over 7,000 patients, those patients con- 
sisting of a number of Federal groups and veterans. The hospital 
was originally set up for the Army and the Navy, so we have a residue. 
of their patients. 


79807—-51—pt. 2 
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We have Virgin Islanders, the merchant marine, other patients from 
the Public Health Service and Indians from the reservations controlled 
by the Interior Department. 

We have several expatriated Americans who have become public 
charges in Canada and who have no State residence. 

We have Foreign Service officers from the State Department who 
are in a similar situation, and finally residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

We are reimbursed at a rate set by the Bureau of the Budget for 
the care of District of Columbia patients, the Interior Department 
Indians, the veterans and the Soldiers Home patients. 

It means a big operation, caring for that number of persons, housing, 
clothing, and feeding them. It involves about twenty-four hundred 
employees. 

Mr. Heprickx. How long has this hospital been in existence? 

Dr. Overnouser. The first act was in 1852 and it was opened in 
1855. It is thus almost 100 years old. It was started as a very small 
institution and grew far beyond the dreams of the founders, as so 
many things have that were started in this country. 

The problems are those that come up in the various States, too, in 
relation to the increasing number of old persons who are being sent to 
mental hospitals. 

That is partly on account of the increasing age of the population. 

Mr. Denton. Are you not able to cure most of the patients quicker 
than you used to be able to do so? 

Dr. OverHotsEeR. The younger ones, especially. Our discharge 
rate is approximately 60 percent. That is, in a given period if we 
should admit about 1,000 persons we would discharge in the same 
period approximately 600. 

In the case of the older patients, the prospects are not so good. 
That is the great trouble. They are constituting a growing propor- 
tion of the total population of the hospital on account of the residual 
piling up. 

The young ones come in and go out. The older ones are more likely 
to come in and stay. 

Mr. Denton. With electric treatment and therapy and other 
treatments, do they do better? 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. Especially those who have no serious organic 
damage. In the case, for instance, of the mental disease due to 
syphilis, the whole picture has been. changed. . 

Mr. Denton. That is a rather small percentage, is it not? 

Dr. Overnotser. It is growing smaller. 

Mr. Denton. They told me about it in Indiana. I was surprised 
at the percentage. In our State institutions I know they had 
dementia praecox cases which were in the majority. 

Dr. OverHotser. By far. 

Syphilis is becoming a rare mental disease; whereas, it used to 
constitute between 7 and 10 percent. That is ’a result of the exten- 
sive campaign against syphilis that has been waged since World 
War I 

Mr. Denton. What percentage of your patients’ diseases were 
caused by syphilis? 

Dr. Overnotser. I should say 5 percent, or less. 

Dr. Duvat. It is less than that. 

Mr. Heprick. How much did it used to be? 
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Dr. OverHotsER. Over the country between 7 and 10 percent; 































































































































m 
ed somewhere along there. 
Mr. Heprickx. That is about the way your hospital used to run? 
lic Dr. OvEerHOLsER. Yes, sir. 
Incidentally, malarial treatment for syphilis was first given in the 
ho Western Hemisphere at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
of Mr. Denton. A doctor at the Central Hospital in Indiana claimed 
he was one of the inventors of it. 
or 
nt & FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 1952 
q Mr. Hepricx. Doctor, last year you had $2,005,000. Is that 
ig, é ’ ’ ’ 
ed i correct? 
4 Dr. OvERHOLSER. Yes. 
z Mr. Hepricx. This year you are asking for $2,135,000? 
i CM Dr. OverHouser. Mr. Dunlap is the budget officer. He can give 
all & you the details. 
=o «* It is probably clear to you, but not to the other members of the 
3 committee, that those amounts refer to what we are asking Congress 
m i to appropriate out of Federal funds. The balance will be made up 
to by rermbursements from other departments and agencies of Govern- 
; ment, including the District of Columbia, which has the largest single 
mn. & share. 
cr if REIMBURSEMENTS, 1951 AND 1952 
il a Mr. Heprick. I would like to have this table on page 6 inserted 
° in the record. 
ae # (The table referred to is as follows:) 
4 Base 1952 /|Estimate 1952| Change 
od. : 
OF ‘4 Reimbursements: | 
nal q Reimbursements for services performed (patient care): 
3 Veterans’ Administration ._.._-......-........-- ney $544, 215 $577, 488 +$33, 273 
B all 35, 763 37, 949 +2, 186 
ely 3 Bureau of Indian Affairs...__................-.....--- 122, 837 130, 347 +7, 510 
4 a 702, 815 5 | 745, 784 +42, 969 
her E, Payments received from non-Federal sources: 
2 District of Columbia (patient care) _................--.-.-] 7, 751, 177 &, 7 621 +490, 444 
. a Sa Sa Pees rience sebantacwans arts 17, 100 17, 145 +45 
nic a ee 40, 400 40, 680 +280 
to og gs, SESS RT EMT ESSE OO pee TPS TEs 6TH PRLS 6, 170 J AS eee 
y Othe? miscellaneous. ...........-....4....... a rary S 2, 600 i eae 
a iil ies Lek eadsl se. 7,817,447 | 8,308, 216 
3 CT SEER a nH CE ASM OB Dds 8, 520, 262 9,054, 000. +533, 738 
d q Reimbursable share of purchase of 2 passenger motor vehicles- St pe +3, 562 
oo d 4 BO Rt iia si pict adele nb tbh boa pan dnd denn nese igs 8, 516, 700 9, 054, 000 +-537, 300 
4 Mr. Hepricx. Would you run down this column here and justify 
too & some of these appropriations, Doctor? That is page No. 1. 
en- A 
rid | INCREASES FOR 1952 
ere Dr. Overnotser. The total amount estimated for the coming year, 


including all reimbursements and all direct appropriations, is $668,000 
more than for the current year. 
Mr. Hepricx. Please explain that increase. 
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Dr. Overno.ser. The largest single item is under “Operation and 
maintenance.” We will have coming into use, we hope, by July 1, 
a 500-bed infirmary which was erected to replace the semipermanent 
buildings which you may remember we used to have and which have 
sae en destroyed. The total number of new positions requested 
is 109. 

Ninety-five of those are for the new building, which will enable us 
to open part of it. The balance are for the maintenance department. 

Then the next largest item is the within-grade salary advancements, 
which are mandatory. That is $107,700. 

The fact that next year is leap year means something in cash outlay; 
namely, $25,000; $25,500 for the holidays and the 366th day. 

That makes a total of $450,500. 

In addition, the largest item otherwise is for food, medicine, sup- 
plies, and equipment. The costs of food are estimated as of last 
October. There has, of course, been a rise since that time. 

How much further that will go, I would not venture to predict. 
At any rate, on the basis of last bctober's prices, we are going to need 
almost $200,000 additional, not only for the food, but for some of the 
other supplies. The food is the largest single item. 


PURCHASE OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Then we have been switching over to buying our electricity 
instead of manufacturing it. The work is almost completed. 
The increase of $19,800 accounts for 12 months’ purchase of electric- 
ity as against 8 months in the current year. 
You may remember, Mr. Chairman, that came up 2 years ago. 


The Public Buildings Administration, after ,very careful studies, 
came to the conclusion that in the long run it would be an economy for 
the Government to purchase electricity rather than to use our own 
steam turbines as we have been doing. Eventually, you would have 
some big costs in the line of replacements. 

Mr. Hepricx. Have you any records showing how much you have 
saved? 

Dr. OverHotser. It has not been in effect long enough to determine 
what savings have been effected. 

Mr. Denton. Is that not a byproduct to your heating? 

Dr. OverHOLsER. The steam itself is pretty much so. Mr. Wilson 
can give us more details on that. 

You have, occasionally, a very heavy capital outlay in the line of 
transformers, turbines, and generators. 

Mr. Denton. I am interested in that because we have that problem 
with our penal farm in Indiana. We came to the conclusion it was 
cheaper to use it as a byproduct. We had some engineers make 
quite a study. 

Dr. Overnouser. I have leaned to the manufacture of it as a 
byproduct, but the Public Buildings Administration, taking into 
consideration the rates that are available here in the District and the 
question of the capital outlay, came very clearly to the conclusion 
we ought to purchase. 

Sinee I am a doctor and not an engineer, I did not feel I was in a 
position to argue with them. 

Mr. Bussey. Should you not have a saving in your coal bill? 
Did you not use coal to generate that electricity? 
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Dr. OverHouser. Yes, sir. I think the amount of saving as far 
as steam is concerned will be negligible. That was a very small part. 

Mr. Witson. There will be a saving in steam per unit, but the 
increased load of the hospital would naturally make our consumption 
rise steadily year by year. 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. We have not only this 500-bed building of which 
I spoke, but a new warehouse also. We are thus going to have two 
additional buildings, rather large ones, which will need to be heated. 

The demands for heat are constantly increasing. 

I regret to say that any savings in coal will be much more than eaten 
up by the increased price. I think there has been a rise within the 
last few days. 

Mr. StepHENS. The decrease in the tons of coal to produce the 
electricity is a little more than offset by the increase in heat units for 
the additional building. 


NEW BUILDING 





Mr. Heprickx. What effect will this new building of 500 beds have 
on the operating expense of your hospital? Will that have a tendency 
to decrease the cost of operation? 

Dr. OverHoLseER. I am afraid that is going to be pretty difficult to 
estimate, Doctor. Based on my experience in large and small hospi- 
tals, I think that when you get above 2,500 beds in a hospital you are 
not making any navingn by adding capacity. The point of diminishing 
return is somwhere about there. 

We shall be able to take better care of our patients. Actually, that 
should be a pretty valuable center for research in some of the problems 
of geriatric medicine. It is going to be an excellent building. I hope 
we are going to be able to utilize it for the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

We plan to move the patients from two very small \ ards over and 
abandon those buildings. They are stucco, like the ones we tore 
down. We shall be able to take more efficient care of the patients 
with a smaller number of personnel than now with 20 patients. 
Perhaps 30 patients could be taken care of as well as 20 by the same 
number of employees. 

In the over-all operation of the hospital I would not care to promise 
anything in that line. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is that a fireproof building? 

Dr. OverHoLsER. Yes; and a splendid one. All that we have put 
up in the last 25 years have been fireproof buildings. We are getting 
out of the others as rapidly as possible. 


CONDITION 





OF PRESENT BUILDINGS 


Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, there is some information on that 
I think you and the other members of the committee would like to 
know about. We had some temporary buildings connected by inner 
halls that were firetraps if firetraps ever existed. They were full of 
old people, some in wheel chairs. Some had to be taken and fed and 
put to bed. 

The subcommittee of the House went out there and went through 
those buildings. They could not get back to town fast enough to 
appropriate money for new ones. 
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They did not wait for the new building. They took these people 
and put them in basements and crowded wards because they were 
distinctly firetraps. 

This is the culmination of that dream to get those older people out 
of those firetraps, which have been destroyed. I know that Dr. 
Overholser wrecked his brain to find a basement to put those old 
people in so that they would not risk being burned up. This building 
which he is going to occupy soon is the answer to those firetraps that 
were condemned 3 or 4 years ago at the instigation of this committee, 
not the present members, but the members of this House subcommittee 
which went out there at that time. 

Nobody argued with the committee, because Dr. Overholser, of all 
people, was anxious to get them out of those firetraps. 

To show them that he wanted to do it quickly, he put them every- 
where. Sometimes we would have to move a carload of flour out and 
put old men in the basement. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. These old people are at least in fireproof buildings 
now. It is not ideal; they are in a building where the feeding problem 
is difficult because we have no cafeteria for those two buildings, but 
at least they are safe. They were not safe in those semipermanent 
buildings. 

We tore down three other stucco buildings on the site of the new 
building. We are going to tear down two others as soon as we can 
get the patients out of them. We are making progress. 

Mr. Bussey. When were these buildings constructed that were 
torn down to make room for this new building? 

Dr. Overnotser. In 1919 right after World Warl. At that time, 
you see, there were no veterans’ hospitals. St. Elizabeths was the 
only Federal mental hospital at that time. ° 

here was a tremendous influx of psychiatric patients from what 
was then the Veterans’ Bureau or the Public Health Service, which 
had the responsibility for the veterans’ care then. Those buildings 
were thrown up with an estimated life of 15 years. They were thrown 
eerec, quickly and cheaply and were intended only as temporary 
uildings. 

They were put up in 1919 and 1920. They lasted until 1945, a good 
deal longer than they were supposed to. 

a SrepHens. They were frame with stucco on the outside on 
ath. 


PER DIEM RATE 


Mr. Heprickx. What does your per diem amount to now? 

Dr. OverHotser. It is $4.26 at the moment. The estimate for 
next year, assuming the amounts requested are granted, will be $4.51, 
or an increase of 25 cents. 

It reflects the increased costs of running the hospital. 

Mr. Hepricx. I think they are all having great trouble. 

Dr. OverHoLsER. The problem of the replacement of the buildings 
might be commented on. 

Money was appropriated last year, $1,500,000, which was to 
account for completion of plans and a start on two new buildings to 
replace two very ancient and highly undesirable buildings. Progress 
has been made on the plans, but at the moment the plans for any 
further activity in the line of building have had to be abandoned. [| 
fully understand some of the reasons for that. 
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A start was made, and Congress indicated its intent to go ahead 
with that particular program of replacement when, as, and if the 
conditions warrant. 


Major Repairs to BurmnpINGs AND GROUNDS 


Mr. Heprickx. I see $136,500 here for major repairs, preservation 
of buildings and grounds. 

Dr. OverHo.tser. Yes. 

Mr. Hepricx. Will you tell us about that? 

Dr. OverHoutser. The 12 buildings to be weather-stripped were 
put up in 1903. They are pretty good buildings in many ways, but 
they are not fireproof. 

Mr. Hepricx. Are they stone or brick? 

Dr. OvernHo.seEr. Practically al! the buildings are brick. They 
are good-looking buildings and comfortable buildings. They are 
pretty practical buildings all around, but, naturally, with wooden 
window frames and wooden window sashes there is a good deal of 
leakage. In the long run it would be sound economy. We have already 
tried it in some of our buildings, and I am sure that it would be reflected 
in the saving in the load on the heating plant. 

The Center Building was the original hospital building, put up, 
as I say, in 1855. It is an excellent building, one of the most com- 
fortable buildings we have on the grounds. It is one of the best 
buildings we have today, but the roof is getting into pretty poor 
condition and leaking a good deal. We had hopes indeed of replacing 
some of the present flat tin with aluminum. I am afraid that is out, 
but we do wish to replace it. It would be sound economy, again, in 
the long run, to prevent the rotting of the timbers. 

In the Center Building and some other buildings there are a good 
number of dumbwaiters, and we have some other elevators which are 
used in the kitchen which are getting pretty much worn. The item 
of $34,000 is for that item of replacement of food elevators. There 
are 15 of them altogether which have been in use over 20 years. 

Mr. Hepricx. Are you going to replace them all? 

Dr. OverHotsEr. It is not a question of entire replacement; it is 
a question of major repairs. 

As we get into the new warehouse and laundry, the building which 
the Congress indicated its interest in, as far back as 10 years ago, we 
hope to convert the present laundry building into shop use. 

There is the question of some tunnels and vaults for some of the 
underground wiring, piping, and so on. All of our piping, of course, 
and wiring, are underground. We have no overhead wires, and no 
overhead steam pipes; they are all out of sight. However, they are 
accessible, I might add. 

Then, of course, some of them are in considerable need of repairs. 
There is a lot of heavy trucking in connection with our building 
activities. 

CONDITION OF ROADS 


Mr. Srepuens. I was just out there with a member of the Senate 
staff, and I remember he remarked about some of our roads. He 
noticed we had money in there for that, and he said, “You won’t get 
it any too soon.” This last freeze did not help it any. There are a 
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lot of things that will have to be fixed, because eventually they will 
be chuckholes. 

Mr. Dunuap. The roads were not designed to carry present-day 
traffic, either in volume or weight. 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. When we replace them, we will replace them with 
oy standard concrete roads, as being the most economical in the 

ong run. 

Mr. Hepricx. What are your present roads, brick or concrete? 

Dr. OverHotser. Practically every road we have has a concrete 
surface, but some of the older ones really have a concrete veneer, a 
rather thin layer of concrete that had been put over the dirt base. 
They are practically all concrete surfaces, those roads that are used 
steadily. We have a few dirt roads, but they are quite secondary, or 
tertiary. 

There is one item about major repairs, which has been called to the 
attention of the committee before in connection with some emergency 
expenditures from the funds that were appropriated for the current 
year. 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS IN 1951 TO NEW WAREHOUSE AND LAUNDRY 
BUILDING 


I have spoken of this new warehouse and laundry building. It is 
an excellent building. It was built on land which could not be 
utilized for anything else, on a rather precipitous slope of a hill in 


back of what we call Howard Hall, and everything was going beauti- 
fully until last August when we had within 1 week two flash floods. 
That building on that side hill has so interrupted the normal drainage 


flow that the water got into the building in yery substantial quanti- 
ties. It flooded the transformer, for one thing. It was quite obvious 
that the building could not be utilized as long as that condition 
existed. It was an emergency that really called for immediate action 
to protect Government property. 

onsequently, after consulting with the Agency and with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, we took the step of asking the Public Buildings 
Administration to draw up the plans, and the contract, I think, is 
being actually signed today, to take care of this drainage problem, 
without which the building cannot be used. And there is an invest- 
ment of $3,000,000 or so. Otherwise, it is going to be idle. That 
money had to come from somewhere. There was the money that had 
been provided, $75,000, for a new incinerator, very badly needed and 
still badly needed. We took the money that was going to interfere 
the least with safety of patients. We did not choose to take any, for 
example, from fire escapes. They thought that if anything had to 
wait, the incinerator could wait just a little better than anything else. 
So we are short just a little over $100,000 on major repairs for this 

ear. 

‘i This matter has been officially called to the attention of the com- 
mittee by the Federal Security Agency. The committee has already 
been apprised of it, but I take this opportunity—I think it is proper— 
to mention that. Of course, that came up after the budget was 
prepared. 
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Mr. Heprick. You say you are going to do some weather stripping? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; calking and weather siripping in 12 
buildings. 

Mr. cosa, That is very important. It saves a lot of heat. 

Dr. OverHOLsER. Yes, it certainly does, and it adds to the comfort 
of the people who get near the windows on these cold days. It is 
really very sound economy, I am convinced. I tried it years ago, 
when I owned a house of my own, and I found it very worth while. 

Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, regarding that matter of roads that 
the doctor spoke about, I did do what we always do when we make a 
major shift in something that Congress appropriated money for and 
shift it to some other purpose. 

We keep the committee on notice. It has happened a few times in 
my experience as budget officer. 

After we exhausted every means of securing supplemental funds, or 
getting PBS to do that drainage job, we had to do something. I think 
under the law, and in the protection of life and property, we had to 
move. We had an appropriation this year of four-hundred-thousand- 
odd dollars on major repairs on the grounds. After full consultation 
with the Budget, Public Buildings Service, and our own consciences, we 
decided, since the funds were in the title of major repairs, buildings 
and grounds, and this was a buildings and grounds problem emer- 
gency, to divert $100,000 or thereabouts to that drainage problem. 
We were not violating the law, but we were violating the integrity 
of our original estimate in that we found an unforeseen emergency 
that we had to have the money for. 

I sent a letter to Mr. Fogarty and Senator Chavez and told them 
what we had done. Neither one of them patted us on the back and 
neither one condemned the action. 

Eventually, we have to get that money back. We have sold it 
three times, to the House, the Senate, and the budget. We needed 
it for the original purpose, and they came through. We have now 
taken it for an emergency. 

I had hoped, when they told me it was O. K. by them to take this 
$100,000, that they would send an amendment to this budget for 
1952 to put it back in 1952. They did not do that. Sooner or later 
we are going to have to get it, because the health people in the District, 
and others in the vicinity have a perfect right to object to our method 
of disposing of garbage in the absence of an incinerator. 

Maybe we cannot settle that today, but it is certainly money that 
has been justly sold to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress, 
and I think will have to be done again. 

Mr. Heprick. There is no question that every hospital needs an 
incinerator. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. We have a very old, tumbledown one, and we 
have quite a problem of rats getting in there. The problem of disposal 
of trash is pretty important. 


AVERAGE DAILY POPULATION 


Mr. Hepricx. At this point I would like to insert the table on 
page 7 in the record. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Statement of average daily patient population 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Reimbursable: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
District of Columbia (residents) 
District of Columbia (voluntary) 
U. S. Soldiers’ Home 
Veterans’ Administration. __.....___. wdbatde ietgaecdh. ch _ 


Reimbursable totals 


Nonreimbursable: 
U.S. Army 
Canadian insane 
U.S. Coast Guard 


U. 8. Marine Corps 

U.S. Na 

District of Columbia prisoners 

United States military prisoners 

CREE ELST EES 
Public Health Service 

Virgin Islands. __........... 

Miscellaneous 











1, 224 
6, 587 

















REIMBURSEMENT FOR PATIENTS 


Mr. Denton. In that connection, do I understand that the direct 
appropriation applies to patients that are nonreimbursable? 

r. OverHOLSER. That is it exactly. The amount received for 
a a is credited to the hospital; that is, appropriated to the 
ospital. 

Mr. Denton. There are 5,447 you estimate will be reimbursable 
and 1,288 which are not. Does this figure of $2,135,000 pay for the 
care of the 1,288? 

Dr. Overnotser. Those are Federal beneficiaries, prisoners, 
Virgin Islanders, and the rest. 

Mr. Denton. Is the construction of buildings and upkeep and all 
of that taken into account in the amount that the reimbursable 
agencies pay, or is that all paid by the Government? 

Dr. OverHotser. The practice has always been that the capital 
outlay was made by the Congress for the buildings themselves. 

Mr. Denton. For instance, how much do the residents of the 
District of Columbia pay per resident? 

Dr. OvernHouser. On this budget, Congressman, $4.51 per day. 
That includes at least a portion of the major repairs. 

Mr. Dunuap. That is day-to-day maintenance, not major items. 

Mr. StrepHens. In the computation of the rate, the normal mainte- 
nance -and.repair which is carried in the $11,000,000 total operation 
is used in the rate. A special appropriation like major repairs, is 
not carried in the computation of the per diem rate. 


GROUPS SERVICED WITHOUT CHARGE OR REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Denton. What about the people from the Army, Coast 
Guard, and nonreimbursable agencies, do you make any effort to 
collect from those who have money? 
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Dr. OverHOLSER. Do we? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. We have no authority to, sir. What is more, 
there is’ a group now who are nonresidents. Do you see the item 
“‘[District of Columbia nonresidents’’? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. We estimate 151 for the coming year. Those 
are the persons who are taken into custody or sent to Gallinger Hos- 
pital in one way or another and committed to St. Elizabeths, under 
the District of Columbia law, but found not to be legal residents of 
the District, as defined by the Congress. Their cost is borne by the 
Federal Government, on the theory—and I think it is a fair statement, 
that a good many of these people are drawn here because this is the 
seat of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Denton. I should think you would find a good many there like 
the United States Army, the Coast Guard, the Marine Corps, and the 
Navy and places like that, that have retirement pay, that they would 
be able to pay for their keep. 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. We are no more authorized to charge them than 
the Veterans’ Administration is authorized to charge them. In other 
words, the care they are being given is part of the recompense for 
having served. 

Mr. Denton. It is just the same as the veterans’ hospitals? 

Dr. Overnouser. As to these. You see, until 1946, the Army and 
the Navy might send their psychotics to St. Elizabeths. These are 
the residue of that group but we have no authority—we looked into 
that, on the question of the nonresidents of the District, and it has 
been ruled, that in the absence of specific statutory authority we can- 
not charge them. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder why the Army people send them to veterans’ 
hospitals, instead of to St. Elizabeths? 

Dr. Overnotser. Of course, they cannot send them now, because 
Congress changed the law in 1946 by the Reorganization Act, which 
made the Army and the Navy no longer dependent in any way on 
St. Elizabeths. Some of them, for instance, would not be eligible for 
a veterans hospital. Some of these people came to us as military 
prisoners. Some of them have dishonorable discharges or discharges 
without honor, and at the same time were, under the statutes which 
were in force at the time they came to us, entitled to hospital care. 

Mr. Denton. So in the course of time, the Army, Marine Corps, 
Navy, and military prisoners will all go to different institutions? 

Dr. OverHotser. The number will gradualy diminish. The 
United States prisoners will continue. We may receive United 
States prisoners, as well as District prisoners. We are not at liberty— 
and that is a curious thing which I do not understand—to charge the 
District for the care of District prisoners. I do not know why. 
Any Federal district court may send accused persons to St. Eliza- 
beths for observation. 

The Attorney General can send us patients. For instance, we 
receive the women prisoners from Alderson, W. Va., who become 
psychotic, because the Department of Justice has no place for psy- 
chotic women. Most of their men go to Springfield, Mo., to that 
institution. 
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Mr. Denton, It is my understanding that these groups that I 
= the Army, Coast Guard, and so forth, are no longer 
ible 

. OverHoLsER. Those three, the Navy, Marine Corps, and Arm 
will diminish. The Coast Guard are beneficiaries of the Public Healt 
Service and I think they still may be sent. Of course, when they are 
militarized, the Coast Guard will become a part of the Navy and will 
not be eligible then, but I am referring now to the peacetime situation. 


RELIEF OF CROWDED CONDITIONS 


Mr. Hepricx. Doctor, will the 500 additional beds relieve the 
crowding out there? 

Dr. Overnotser. Not substantially, sir. We have a crowding 
right now of approximately 750 or thereabouts. It will give a little 
relief, but we will have to subtract some beds from that, you see, 
even assuming that the personnel authorized will enable us to operate 
the whole building. We will have to close some wards, so it won’t 
be a net gain or more than 300. It will give a little relief in some 
places, yes, but it will be considerably less than half of what we need. 

Mr. Heprick. How many empty beds do you have available? 

Dr. OverHOoLsER. When we fill another bed, sir, we have to find 
a place to put the bed. 





































ADDITIONAL NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Heprick. As I recall, last year we appropriated some money 
for you to build a new building, did we not? 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Yes, sir. It was really going to be a twin build- 
ing. Originally the plan was to have two buildings, and we decided 
simply to push them together, so that actually they would be one 
building. That would a 400-bed receiving building. 

Mr. Hepricx. Have the plans been made for that? 4 

Dr. OverHotseR. They are well under way. They are almost iz 
finished, but the construction is at a standstill. 

Mr. Heprick. In other words, it is on ice from now on until this 
emergency is over? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. I hope not as long as the emergency 
lasts; that would be too long. +a 

Mr. Dunuap. You gave us $1,500,000 and contract authority and 
we lost it under section 1214. : 

Dr. OvernHo.tserR. The buildings we were going to replace—one of 
them is quite crowded. They are both very risky firetraps. I 
shudder to think what would happen in case of fire. 

Mr. Hepricx. You still have to use them? 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. We have to use them. We have the patients to 
care for still. We cannot leave them out in the cold. 

Mr. Hepricx. How much money did you spend for these plans? 

Mr. Duntap. $250,000 for plans and specifications and getting the 
bids ready, and that is the maximum we spent. We had $250,000 for 
it. 











Mr. Hepricxk. That is more than you expected them to cost? 
Mr. Duntar. No. We originally went in for $270,000 for plans and 
it was cut to $150,000. I think it was the Budget Bureau. The next 
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year they gave us $1,500,000 cash and contract authority to complete 
the building. We lost the contract authority and $1,400,000 under 
section 1214, which gave us a maximum of $250,000 for plans. The 
plans could have been completed just about now if we had pressed 
them in PBA a little bit, but they will be completed this fiscal year. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Hepricx. I do not quite understand, since you are not increas- 
ing your bed capacity very much in this new building, why you need 
ninety-some additional employees. 

Dr. Overnotser. Dr. Duval studied long and hard over this 
problem. 

Dr. Duvau. What we are trying to do here is to set up a treatment 
center for our old people in this new building. We are now approxi- 
mately 700 patients overcrowded. What we planned to do was to go 
through all of the presently used wards, where there are scatterings of 
these old people here and there, and pull them out from those wards 
and take them to this single-unit building. 

When we do that, we can reduce some of our personnel on the first 
wards to some extent, but we cannot do very much because we still 
have to take care of the normal complement of patients in those wards, 
and mainly take off what would, in fact, be overcrowding. 

When we take off 500 patients, we close up some of the beds that 
Dr. Overholser just mentioned, in these presently used areas, which 
are not suitable. We are trying to open a new building, but still do 
not have the personnel to open with, other than the little bit of per- 
sonnel that we can gain by the lessening of the overcrowding. 

Now, in our estimation, it will take just over 200 employees to run 
this entire 500-bed unit. What we therefore have to do is to try to 
figure out how we can open a 500-bed unit with the personnel which we 
are asking for here, plus the little personnel we can save by reducing 
the overcrowding. ft will be a very tight situation. 

I think it is dubious how much we can do even with the 90 additional 
personnel. 

Mr. Hepricx. What will this ninety-odd consist of? Mostly ward 
aides, nurses? 

Dr. Duvat. Yes, sir; right down the list, all the way from doctors 
through to janitors. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many new physicians will you need? 

Dr. Duvau. We hoped to have five for the 500 beds. That was 
our projection. In this budget we only have three, but three physi- 
cians obviously cannot do very much in treating 500, most of them 
acutely ill, physically ill as well as mentally ill patients. So that 
obviously those three will not be enough. It is the same thing with 
nurses, the same thing with attendants. We tried here to break down 
the 90 as best we could in a cross-section of our needs. 

Mr. Dunuap. I would like to add a word here about a condition 
that has been overlooked. Since 1946, our patient load has increased 
600 patients, but our personnel has not increased. 

Mr. Heprick. In case the ninety-odd additional employees are 
granted, what would be the relation between the number of patients 
and the number of employees? 
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Mr. Dun ap. It will be about 1 employee to 2.72 patients. Our 
original request was 2.62. Our current situation is 2.80. So it will 
carry about 2.72. 

Dr. OverHOLsER. That sounds like a lot of employees, but when 
you consider three shifts, 40-hour week, with leaves of all sorts, 
holidays and what not, it takes at least five people to fill two positions. 

Dr. Duvat. It takes five people to put one employee on duty 
around the clock. 

Mr. Hepricx. That is certainly a lot different than what it used to 
be when I was in the hospital. 

r Dr. Duva. Of course we worked 12 and 14 hours a day in those 
ays. 

Dr. OverHotseR. I remember those conditions when I started, in 
1917. 

Mr. Denton. You say it takes $4.50 for reimbursable pay? 

Mr. Dunuap. We collect $4.50. 

Mr. Heprick. I wish you would have a chart prepared to put in 
the record, showing the number of these new employees and what 
they are and the rate of pay they will receive. 

Dr. OverHoitserR. We have that right here and we will submit 
it now. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Operation and maintenance of hospital—Summary of new positions requested for 1952 





Number 





Nurse supervisor 
Head nurse 
Dietitian 

Staff nurse 
Stenographer 

Cl erk attendant 
Attendant 
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Laundry worker 
Dining-room helper 
Kitchen helper 
Laundry laborer 
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The net cost of these positions for the budget year is estimated at $277,269. 
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INCREASED COST OF COMMODITIES 


Mr. Dunuapr. I would like to mention another thing, if I may, 
before we leave. 

These unit costs that we have been talking about in our justi- 
fications, you know, were based on commodity prices at about the last 
day of September. When I received the latest price index a few days 
ago, | recomputed unit prices and it will cost us somewhere around 
$125,000 more than the justifications cover, due to commodity price 
increases. 

Along with that we have received notice that coal is going to cost 
$12,500 more a year. 

Of course, the biggest item in the supplies, as we see it right now, 
is food. If we had to operate under this budget right now, we would 
have a pretty tough time. 

Mr. Heprick. Speaking of food, what is the average number of 
calories per day? 

Dr. Duvau. It runs around 2,600 on the average, but we have 
arrangements for special diets of all kinds, as the patients need them. 
Of course, it runs higher in our tuberculosis section, it runs higher in 
our medical section. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you furnish milk for all your patients? 

Dr. Duvat. Yes, sir. 

Dr. OverHoLsSER. We buy milk for all the patients. 

Mr. Heprickx. You have done away with your dairy? 

Dr. OverHoOLsER. Yes, sir. It turned out to be too expensive to 
operate. It was cheaper to buy it, strange as that may seem. It 
is a reflection of one thing that Congressman Denton said, 
the young people that we are getting are going out quite rapidly, 
the residual we are getting is older and older and older and less able 
to do any work around the hospital. It is harder and harder to find 
patients and put them at constructive work around the hospital on 
account of the increasing proportion of infirm and old. 

Dr. Duvat. We have more than 2,000 patients over 60 in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the percentage as between men and women? 

Dr. Duvat. Now it runs very close to being even. The men 
predominate with us because of the original military group. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. On the admissions now it is about leveling up. 
When I came to the hospital 13 years ago we had at least a thousand 
more men than we had women, on account of this very heavy military 
loading, but that has gradually evened up. So now I think it is just 
about even. There are still a few more, but it is much less striking 
than it used to be. 

Mr. Heprick. Doctor, we thank you very much. 


Dr. OverHotseEr. I am very glad to have had the chance to see 
you again, sir. 
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WITNESSES 


Fesruary 15, 1951. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, COMMISSIONER FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


OrrFicE oF COMMISSIONER, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate - - _ _ - 


Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, _ Bureau of “Employ-- 


ment Security, Department of Labor,’”’ pursuant to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 


Adjusted a 


appropriation or estimate 
—_—T. from 


ederal old-age and survivors insurance trust 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Division 
of Service Operations, Federal Security Agency” i 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Department of Labor’’ 


Total obligations 


$260, 700 


—11, 000 





249, 700 
78, 600 





329, 300 
—1, 189 





328, 111 
18, 698 
—5, 825 








340, 984 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





1. Direction and coordination of the social security program _- 
2. Appraisal and development of the social security program. . 


Total obligations 


$165, 239 
175, 745 


$168, 970 
91, 030 


$166, 170 
183, 830 








340, 984 


360, 000 





350, 000 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week SRST EIT 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
rave 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 


59 





$512, 100 











340, 984 











Mr. Focarty. The committee begins this morning with the Social 


Security Administration. 
you would like to make? 


Mr. Altmeyer, do you have a statement 
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Mr. Attmeyer. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here I would 
like to read because it undertakes to summarize the changes made 
by the Congress in the Social Security Law which we believe have a 
considerable bearing on the appropriations. 
Mr. Focartry. You may read it. 


1950 AMENDMENTS TO THE SociaAL Security Act 


Mr. Atrmeyer. The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 con- 
stituted the most important social security legislation since the 
amendments of 1939. By broadening the coverage and liberalizing 
the benefit structure of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system, the act enhanced the ability of the insurance system to sustain 
and promote family and individual security. The Federal-State public 
assistance program also was amended in a number of significant 
aspects. The increases authorized in Federal grants for child welfare, 
maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs will make 
possible improvements of such services, 

The amendments brought systematic retirement and survivor pro- 
tection to an additional 10 million workers, raising the number with 
such protection to 45 million persons now working. Another 7.5 
million workers are under the separate retirement systems of the 
Federal Government, State and local governments, the railroad in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces. These two groups—45 million and 
7.5 million—account for almost 90 percent of the country’s 60 million 
paid workers. The 10 percent who do not as yet have any systematic 
retirement or survivor protecion are self-employed farmers; self- 
employed professional persons, such as doctors, lawyers, and engi- 


neers; and farm and domestic workers who are not regularly employed. 


INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


The second important change in old-age and survivors insurance 
was the liberalization in benefits. Although the bill became law on 
August 28, 1950, the conversion of 3 million benefits (those already 
on the rolls) from the old to the new schedules took place without 
any delay in the delivery of September benefits checks. The average 
benefit paid a retired worker (already on the rolls, | mean), increased 
from $26.36 to $46.62, or 77 percent. Corresponding increases took 
place in the other benefits payable to dependents, such as widows 
and children. We estimate that when the new law takes full effect, 
the average benefit to a retired couple both members of which are 
over 65 years, will be about $75-$80 a month. The average monthly 
benefit for a widow and 2 children was raised from about $50 to 
$90-95 and should rise in a few years to $100-105. The face value 
of survivors protection provided under the program went up from 
$85 billion to $190 billion. In 2 years, we estimate, it will go up to 
$250 billion. 

To give you some comparison, the face value of all life insurance 
written in this country today by all the private insurance companies 
is about $210 billion or $220 billion, as I recall; so we have got a very 
large life insurance business as well as this old-age retirement annuity 
that is usually thought of as the most important feature of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. 


79807—51—pt. 2 9 
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BENEFITS TO PERSONS NOT PREVIOUSLY ELIGIBLE 


A third change makes benefits available to persons not previously 
eligible. Benefits are now paid to dependent husbands, dependent 
widowers, children of insured women under certain circumstances, 
and to workers who could not meet the eligibility requirements under 
the old law but can meet those under the amended act. The ceiling 
on earnings in covered employment which can be earned by a bene- 
ficiary without loss of benefit was raised from $14.99 to $50 a month 
and was eliminated altogether for persons 75 years and over. 

We expect new benefit claims, as a result of these changes, to reach 
2,067,000 this fiscal year or more than double those received in fiscal 
1950. In 1952 we estimate that claims filed will level off at 1,634,000. 
Benefits in force at the end of June 1950 totaled 3,288,000. They are 
expected to rise to 4,406,000 by June 30, 1951, and to 5,253,000 by 
the end of June 1952. 

One more word on the effect of what is known as the ‘‘new start”’ 
eligibility provisions. The number of “fully msured”’ individuals in- 
creased from 40 million on January 1, 1950, to 60 million today. At 
the same time the number of ‘“‘permanently insured’ persons rose 
from 15 million to 21 million. 

By “permanently insured” we mean persons who would not have 
to work another day in insured employment to be insured the rest of 
their lives. 

Therefore we are dealing here, as you can see from these figures, 
with a tremendous insurance business. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


I turn now to the public assistance provisions of the amendments. 

Five important changes were made in public assistance. First, a 
new public assistance category was established—aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Grants are authorized to the States to enable 
them to furnish assistance to needy disabled individuals 18 years and 
over, under conditions with respect to matching assistance payments 
and administrative expenses parallel with those governing old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind. This program has necessitated a sup- 
plemental appropriation in the current fiscal year and will require 
more funds next year since the program will be in effect for a full 
year instead of three-quarters and all but three States are expected 
to have approved plans in operation. , 

Secondly, Federal matching was made available in the aid-to- 
dependent-children program for assistance to the needy parent or 
other needy relative with whom the dependent child is living. The 
amount required to finance this amendment is included in our appro- 
priation request for the aid-to-dependent-children program. 

The third change made Federal matching funds available for direct 
payments by State public assistance agencies to doctors, hospitals 
and other suppliers of medical care. Under the old law such payments 
were not matchable, although the State could at its option include 
amounts for medical care in the money payment to the recipient and 
obtain Federal participation up to the statutory maximum per person 
per month. The new provision will assure greater flexibility in the 
administration of the medical care aspects of public assistance. The 
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States are now beginning to take advantage of this direct pay- 
ment provision. d Urs 5 

Fourth, the Federal matching is now possible for assistance pay- 
ments to needy aged, blind and permanently and totally disabled 
individuals residing in public medical institutions other than institu- 
tions for the tuberculous or for the mentally ill. The objective, again, 
is greater flexibility in the handling of the needs of such patients. We 
do not believe that this provision will add materially to the Federal 
share of public assistance costs. 

Finally, all four programs of public assistance are extended to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, on a basis limiting Federal participation 
to 50 percent of payments up to $30 in the old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled programs, 
and up to $18 and $12 in the aid-to-dependent-children program ; $18 
for the first child in the family and $12 for the other children. Admin-~ 
istrative costs, as in the States and Territories, are reimbursed to the 
extent of 50 percent. Unlike the fiscal provisions applicable to the 
States and Territories, the new law limits the total annual grants to 
specified maximums. In the case of Puerto Rico it is $4,250,000; and 
in the case of the Virgin Islands, $160,000. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU PROVISIONS 


















The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 revisedal so the annual 
authorizations for maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare services. The authorization for 
maternal and child health services was increased from $11,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 in the current fiscal year and 16.5 million dollars in 1952 
and subsequent years; for services to crippled children, from 7.5 million 
dollars to 12 million dollars in the current fiscal year and 15 million 
dollars in 1952 and subsequent years, and for child weifare services 
from 3.5 million dollars to 10 million dollars. For all of the three 
children’s programs combined authorizations were raised from 22 mil- 
lion dollars to 37 million dollars in the present fiscal year and 41.5 
million dollars in 1952 and later years. These upward revisions, made 
in recognition of the value of expanding the Nation’s child health and 
welfare services, are partially reflected in our appropriation request 
totaling $33,000,000. 











SuMMARY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Against this background of legislative modifications in our pro- 
grams, I would like now to present a general summary of our appro- 
priation request. The Bureau directors will present the justification 
for the budget details. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the Social Security Administration requests 
total $1,340,457,000, which is an increase of $37,532,000, a little less 
than 3 percent, over the comparable total for 1951, including the 
supplemental funds appropriated after the enactment of the 1950 
amendments. 

The $1,340,457,000 we are asking is exclusive of $60,000,000 we 
are requesting separately for the administration of old-age and sur- 
Vvivors insurance and which comes out of the trust fund for that pro- 
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to. and $598,000 we anticipate in fee collections for services rendered 
‘ederal credit unions and which will be available for the administra- 
tion of the Federal credit union program in addition to funds voted 
for that purpose by the Congress. 

Practically all of the money involved in our appropriation request 
represents expenditures to which the Federal Government is com- 
mitted either by the public assistance matching provisions of the 
Social Security Act, or in the authorization to make grants to the 
States for child health and welfare purposes. Grants to the States for 
public assistance are estimated at $1.3 billion and grants for child 
health and welfare at $33 million, respectively, 97 and 2.5 percent of 
our total appropriation request. Of the remaining one-half of 1 per- 
cent, three-tenths of 1 percent is for benefits payments under old-age 
and survivors insurance to survivors of certain World War II vet- 
terans, a charge under the 1946 amendments on general revenues rather 
than on the trust fund. The remaining two-tenths of 1 percent is for 
administrative costs exclusive of old-age and survivors insurance. 

The $37.5 million increase over 1951 is accounted for almost entirely 
by larger grants to the States for public assistance and child health 
and welfare. We expect Federal aid for the public assistance pro- 
grams to rise $34.5 million and we are asking that the grants adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau be raised by $2,750,000. Benefit pay- 
ments to survivors of certain World War II veterans increase by 
$40,000. The balance of the increase—$287,000 or less than 1 percent 
of the total increases—represents in the main the additional cost of 
administering the expended public assistance and Children’s Bureau 
programs. ; 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Against the reduction of $16 million in old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children, there is an expected increase of $50.5 million 
in the aid to the blind program and the new aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled category. Of course, practically all of that is 
this new category of the permanently and totally disabled. 

Part of the increase or $3.5 million is estimated for the Federal 
share of the aid to the blind program in recognition of the additional | 
State plans which will qualify for Federal aid under the 1950 amend- 
ments and the permissive exemption of $50 a month in the earned | 
income of blind recipients, also provided for in the amendments and 7 
which is likely to increase the number of recipients and to make for 7 
higher average payments. 

The major increase in the public assistance appropriation request 
is, as I have said, for the program of aid to the permanently and ~ 
totally disabled. We expect Federal costs under this program to 7 
rise by about $47 million. First, Federal grants will be available 
for a full year instead of for three-quarters in 1951. Secondly, by ~ 
1952 all but three States expect to be administering programs under © 
approved State plans. Finally, recipient rolls in most States will be 
considerably larger in 1952 than in 1951 because the transfer of © 
permanently and totally disabled needy persons from general assist- 7 
ance to the new program will have been completed next year, and other 7 
needy disabled persons, not now receiving public aid, will have been — 


added to the rolls. 
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red CHILDREN’S BUREAU PROGRAMS 
ra- jbl 
ted The 1952 appropriation request for the child health and welfare 
programs is $2% million higher than in the present fiscal year. The 
est increase reflects the net effect of an anticipated reduction of about 
m- $80,000 in grants for maternal and child health services and increases 
the of close to $2 million in grants for crippled children’s services and 
the of $875,000 in child welfare services. 
for In 1950 the States were obliged to reduce regular maternal and 
rild child health services because of rising costs. These services are being 
sof restored this year with the help of an additional $2 million in Federal 
er- funds, made possible by supplemental appropriations after passage 
age | of the 1950 amendments. The total amqunt requested for 1952 
et- aa should enable the States to continue their programs substantially at 
her § the same level as in 1951. 
for The increase in funds for crippled children’s services will enable the 
i States to resume programs which had been eliminated or curtailed in 
rely @ 1950 because of rising costs, and to provide services to additional 
alth groups of children not hitherto helped to any large extent because of 
sro- Fi the high cost of care, children with cerebral palsy, rheumatic fever 
nis- § and epilepsy. Many States have waiting lists for children needing 
yav- care and could absorb the additional funds without any change in 
bv the scope of their services. 
ent Restoration of programs is the objective also of the increase re- 
tof & quested in child welfare service funds. Some of the larger grants will 
‘eau | be used by State and local welfare agencies to meet the initial impact 
: of the national-defense program in selected areas. Some States are 
7% beginning to report a need to accelerate the provision of group-care 
; facilities and services for children of working mothers, and for expanded 
aid FF foster-care facilities for infants and younger children. 
lion 9 
ntly § OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 
ub is F 
' Costs of administering the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
leral system and all benefits under the system are paid from this old-age 
onal and survivors insurance trust fund, in which are deposited the in- 
end- surance contributions made by covered wage earners and their em- 
rned § ployers. This insurance system is not, therefore, a charge against the 
and general revenues of the Government, but is financed by the contribu- 
e for 9™@ tions of covered workers and their employers. 
: The size of the old-age and survivors insurance program will increase 
juest | from year to year for many years to come until the number of new 
and beneficiaries is equaled by the number of benefits terminated by death 
n to ™ Orother causes. The heavier workload associated with the processing 
lable “Of checks for these beneficiaries and in other functions, will require 
; by | the additional funds requested for the administration of the program. 
inder 
ill be & BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
ie 4 The request for direct appropriation for this Bureau is $50,000 less 
other & than for the fiscal year 1951, notwithstanding a substantial growth 
been | 22 the number of credit union memberships in such unions. This has 


been made possible through an increase in the examination fees which 
are paid by Federal credit unions. A proposed amendment to the 
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Federal Credit Union Act to remove the present maximum on the 

supervision fee of $10 per year per Federal credit union, if acted upon 

favorably by the Congress, will permit the Bureau to become even 

more self-supporting. Special attention has been directed toward the 

accomplishment of this objective because of the wishes of this com- 

mittee as expressed in committee reports the past 2 years. 
That concludes my formal statement, hairman. 


ELIGIBLE WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. Mr. Altmeyer, what widows and 
children are eligible for old-age and survivors insurance benefits? 

Mr. Aurmnyer. A widow 65 years of age would be eligible, and 
the younger widow of an insured worker who has in her custody a 
child under 18 years of age. 

Mr. Fogarty. And to what would that child be entitled? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. The child would be entitled to 50 percent of what 
we call the primary benefit of the insured worker. I should modify 
that by saying if there is only one child it has now been raised from 
50 to 75 percent, and if there are two children the second child is 
figured at 50 percent; but if there are two the 25 percent more for 
the first child is used, of course, by the two children. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by “the face value of survivors 
protection’’? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Well, the insurance fraternity uses the words or 
expression “face value.” You take out a $1,000 life-insurance policy, 
and that is called the face value of that policy. It is not the surrender 
value. The cash-surrender value varies, of course, with the premiums 
that have been paid in. But the protection provided these potential 
beneficiaries amounts to, at their face value, $190,000,000,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarty. On your public-assistance program, you say: 


This program has necessitated a supplemental appropriation in the current 
fiscal year and will require more funds next year. 
What supplemental appropriation are you referring to there? 

Mr. Wynkoop. That is the $80,000,000 we received last November. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the one referred to? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. And you will require more for this program next 
year? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have the figure for the increase in the fund? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. If you turn to page 27, “Grants to State public 
assistance,”’ the figures are given. 

Mr. Wrnxoor. The increase is thirty-four-million-odd dollars, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Aurmryer. That is shown on page 27. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. On your public assistance amendments and your 
Federal matching program, what is a “dependent child’’? 
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Mr. Aurmeyer. A dependent child is a child under 16 in any event, 
and under 18 if attending school, who is in need. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what do you call need? 

Mr. Autmpyer. Well, without sufficient income and resources. 

Mr. Fogarty. And who determines that? 

Mr. AtrmeyeEr. The State agency under rules and regulations sets 
up a budget and then takes into account any income and resources 
available to that family. This does not cover all needy children, but 
only needy children who are in the care and custody of prescribed 
relatives are specified under that program. 





DIRECT PAYMENTS BY STATES FOR MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. In your statement you said: 


The third change made Federal matching funds available for direct payments 
by State public assistance agencies to doctors, hospitals, and other suppliers of 
medical care. Under the old law such payments were not matchable. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Attrmeyer. Not if they were made directly, because under the 
old law only money payments that were made directly to the recipients 
were matchable, now the cost of medical services rendered even 
though paid directly to the suppliers of that medical service can be 
matched by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Foaarry. And what is the matching basis? 

Mr. AttmeyER. The matching basis is on an average per recipient. 
It runs up to $50 in the case of the aged, the blind, and the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. That is to say the Federal Government 
will only match up to expenditures by the State to that $50 average 
per person including the cost of that medical care. 

Mr. Fogarty. $50 per person for how long? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. As long as it is needed. 

Mr. Fogarty. $50 a month? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes, sir. This is an assistance program we are 
talking about and the payment continues as long as the need exists 
for that individual, as established by the State agencies. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have all the States taken advantage of these pay- 
ments? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. All of the States have taken advantage of the old- 
age assistance. There are a couple of States that do not have blind- 
assistance laws and one or two States do not have aid to dependent 
children. 

Mr. Fogarty. What States are they? 

Mr. Autrmeyer. I do not have that before me. My recollection is 
in the case of the blind, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Nevada; and in 
the case of the aid to dependents with children the only one I recall 
offhand is Nevada; but I will put those States in the record. 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes; if you will, please. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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States which.do not have approved plans under the public assistance titles 


Old-age assistance -._.._--.- All States have approved plans. 
4 Aid to dependent children... All except Nevada. 
your oa Aid to the blind__.._...___- All except Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS UNDER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Foaarry. You say in your statement: 


Administrative costs, as in the States and Territories, are reimbursed to the 
extent of 50 percent. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. In other words, the State stands the cost of admin- 
istrative expense up to 50 percent. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Out of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURES TO WHICH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS COMMITTED 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you say: 


Practically all of the money involved in our appropriation request represents 
expenditures to which the Federal Government is committed either by the public 
assistance matching provisions of the Social Security Act, or in the authorization 
to make grants to the States for child health and welfare purposes. 

What do you mean there by “practically all’’? 

Mr. Attmeyer. Well, I think all, because any request we make is 
connected directly or indirectly with those particular programs. 

Mr. Mircne.t. In the title V appro riations there is a limitation 
of the Federal liability stated in the Federal law, but in all the public 


assistance titles whatever the States spend is matchable. 
Mr. Aurmeyer. In other words, under public assistance we have 
what you would call open-end appropriations and any expenditures 


the State makes in accordance with the Federal law we are automati- 
cally obligated to match. In the maternal and child welfare programs 
we have a different situation: the Congress has made an authorization 
of a specific amount, but you as the appropriating agency of Congress 
can decide whether or not you are actiiiliy going to recommend an 
appropriation up to the authorized maximum. 


BENEFITS TO SURVIVORS OF CERTAIN WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


Mr. Fogarty. What are these insurance benefits to “survivors of 
certain World War II veterans’’? 

Mr. Autmryer. Congress, in 1946, made an amendment to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance law—that is the insurance 
law, not the public assistance—providing that boys and girls in the 
armed services would get a wage credit of $160 a month. If one of 
them died with in the 3 vears after they went out of service, before they 
acquired insurance protection by working in covered employment 
their surviving dependents, if any, would receive an insurance benefit 
under the old-age and survivors insurance system separate and dis- 
tinct from any veterans’ benefits that might be payable. There is no 
offset—excuse me—there is an offset under the old law. The new law 
is worded differently to allow $160 a month wage credit regardless. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes. : 

Mr. Focarty. That is like a military service credit? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what does that average? 

Mr. AttmeyerR. We have put in $40,000 increase. 
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Mr. Wxnxoor. A $40,000 increase. The total for 1952 is $3,734,- 
000, and this is the last appropriation we will have for this purpose 
because since the enactment of the amendments these payments 
will be a charge against the trust fund. Under the old law we made 
expenditures from the trust fund but were authorized in the language 
to reimburse the trust fund from general revenues after the expendi- 
tures had been made. 

Mr. Focarry. And how long do you expect to have this program? 

Mr. Wynkoop. This financial program terminated after the passage 
of the amendments. 

Mr. AtrmeyerR. But the program itself, that is, these $160-a-month 
credits, will continue. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the next budget, the budget for 1953, will show a 
decrease of three-million-odd dollars? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir, $3,734,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, you say that by 1952 all but three States are 
expected to be administering programs under approved plans. What 
are the three States? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Georgia, Texas, and Kentucky. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what is the trouble there? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. I do not know. 

Mr. Wynkoop. In Texas they require a constitutional amendment 
and in Georgia and Kentucky they indicate that they are not sure 
that their legislatures will have the enabling legislation passed by that 
time. So, since we got estimates from the States to make up the 
figures that we have in the budget, we did not include anything for 
those three because they did not give us any figures. 

Mr. Focarry. There is not anything included in this budget, then, 
for those three States. 

Mr. Denton. The Kentucky Legislature meets this year? 

Mr. Wynkoop. That is right. 

Mr. Hepricx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SAVINGS TO STATES BY REASON OF NEW PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TITLE 


Mr. Fogarty. You say in your statement under Public Assistance: 


Recipient rolls in most States will be considerably larger in 1952 than in 1951 
because the transfer of permanently and totally disabled needy persons from 
general assistance to the new program will have been completed next year. 

Does that mean that these people are being transferred from general 
assistance programs within the States that are paid by State funds? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you estimate will be the savings to the 
States in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. This forty-million-odd dollars they are getting from 
the Federal Government will of course relieve them, to that extent, 
of the burden. 

Mr. Focarry. The States will be relieved in this next fiscal year 
of some $40,000,000 because of these amendments? 

Mr. Wynkoop. It is roughly $50,000,000. 

Mr. Attmeyer. But of course I do not think the relief will be 
completely equal to that figure, because what I think they will do 
and what we hope they will do, is provide more adequate benefits 
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for these totally and permanently disabled people. I would hope 
that wend would do that, because the amount of general assistance 
previously rendered was very much less than under the categories 


matched by the Federal Government. . 

Mr. Focarry. But if they do not do that, then by the passage of 
these amendments you are extending savings to the States them- 
selves of about $40,000,000? 

Mr. Wynkoop. I beg your pardon, that is $46,950,000. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


Mr. Foaarry. About $47,000,000. And now you say: 


The increase in funds for crippled children’s services will enable the States to 
resume programs which had been eliminated or curtailed in 1950 because of rising 
costs, and to provide services to additional groups of children not hitherto helped 
to any large extent because of the high cost of care, children with cerebral palsy, 
rheumatic fever, and epilepsy. 

What additional services will they receive? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Well, I think I would like to have the people from 
the Children’s Bureau go into the details. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that reflected in their budget? 

Mr. AurmeyeEr. Yes; that is reflected in their budget and they will 
give the details, but my understanding is that these types of cases are 
so expensive that the States concentrated on taking care of a larger 
number of children with other disabling conditions less expensive to 
take care of, rather than taking care of a fewer number of children 
with these expensive, very expensive conditions. 

‘ 


GROUP CARE FACILITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. You say: 


Some States are beginning to report a need to accelerate the provision of group 
care facilities and services for children of working mothers, 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is for what are known as, child day care 
centers. 

Mr. Focarty. That we had during the war? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. World War II, yes. But since World War II 
there has been considerable thought given to arranging for what is 
known as day foster care for the children of working mothers as well 
as for group day care centers, as a very valuable supplement to a 
group care program. 

As you know, the large body of the additional workers that we 
anticipate under the defense program will be married women, and a 
considerable number of them will have younger children for whom 
some care has to be provided during the day. 

Mr. Fogarty. And is that a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. AttmMEyYER. Well, if we want to get the additional manpower 
we ought to do something to attract it anid to alleviate to the maximum 
extent the social disadvantages that arise when mothers with young 
children go to work. 

Mr. Focarry. With the mobilization plans going as they are, is 
that necessary at this time? 
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Mr. Atrmeyer. I do not think there is anything included in this 
appropriation for this, we are just mentioning it. 

r. Fogarty. That would come under Children’s Bureau, 

Mr. Attmpyer. Yes. We are mentioning this as something that is 
developing and that will be reflected in the future, we think; but 
when the appropriation may come, we do not know; there is no_way 
of knowing. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearty. You further say in your statement: 


The heavier workload associated with the processing of checks for these bene- 
ficiaries and in other functions, will require the additional funds requested for the 
administration of the program. 

Are those funds in your office or how are they carried? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. They are carried under old-age and survivor insur- 
ance and the cost will be borne out of the trust funds. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Foearry. You mention in your statement that: 


A proposed amendment to the Federal Credit Union Act to remove the present 
maximum on the supervision fee of $10 per year per Federal Credit Union, if 
acted upon favorably by the Congress, will permit the Bureau to become even more 
self-supporting. Special attention has been directed toward the accomplishment 
of this objective because of the wishes of this committee as expressed in com- 
mittee reports during the past 2 years. 

Has anything ever been done on that? We have been talking 
about it 2 or 3 years and we have requested the Federal Credit Union 
and you people to bring some pressure to bear on the proper legislative 
committee. Has anything substantial been done? 

Mr. Mrirewexu. After clearance of the Bureau of the Budget we 
communicated with the Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate on June 2, 1950, and these communications were referred 
to the appropriate committees for consideration. 

Mr. Focartry. To what House committee? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Banking and finance. 

Mr. Fogarty. Banking and Currency, you mean. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. There was a considerable period when no action 
was taken. Then Mr. Orchard, the director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, went up to confer with Mr. Spence in an effort to 
prospect for action and they discussed the matter in considerable 
detail but Mr. Spence gave him no encouragement. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think it might be well for Mr. Orchard to get the 
effort started again. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. We have already correspondence in the 
mill to come over again. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR FISCAL 1952 FOR OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Altmeyer, in the Office of the Commissioner 
you have available in 1951 $248,000, is that right? 

Mr. Wynkoop. That is right in direct appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. And for 1952 you are asking for $233,000? 
_ Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes, sir. Now, there is some error there. There 
is a reduction of $10,000, I understand. 
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Mr. Fogarty. In your justifications you only show as actual 
appropriation $223, 000. Oh, I see—plus the transfer from service 
operations of $25,000. That ‘would bring it up to $248,000. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. I would like to have Mr. Mitchell explain. There 
is a reduction of $10,000 or $15,000, I was told before I came into the 
room—which is correct I am not sure. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your figures for 1952 you show a reduction of 
$15,000. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir; that is in connection with the direct 
appropriation. Now, as a partial offset we have an increase of $5,000 
in money from the OASI trust fund, from $112,000 to $117,000, which 
means a net reduction in 1952 of $10,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is not anything this year in this estimate for 
medical care, is there? 

Mr. Atrmeyrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Hedrick, any questions? 


EXAMPLES OF SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Heprickx. Regarding old-age and survivors insurance, what 
is the amount of money they are getting, do you have those figures? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is figured on average wage of the insured 
worker. If he has an aver age wage of $100, let us say, and he retires 
at age 65, he would get a monthly benefit of $50 or 50 percent. 

Mr. Hepricx. How long has he been paying in? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. It depends on his age. Roughly, to get a retire- 
ment benefit a worker must be in the system one-half of the time. 
Before the amendments of 1950 it was one-half of the time from 
January 1, 1937, to the time he reached age 65, but under the amend- 
ments of 1950 he can choose whether he wants to take one-half of the 
time since 1937 up to age 65, or from January 1, 1951, up to the time 
he reaches age 65. That means in effect that those people already 
near 65 years of age or over can qualify on a minimum basis and the 
minimum basis is six calendar quarters or a year and a half of insured 
employment. That, of course, is a very liberal eligibility requirement. 
That is why we are getting such a large increase in the number of 
beneficiaries on the rolls this year. 

Now, I have explained the retirement end of it. The survivor's 
benefits are even more liberal because under the survivor’s benefit 
feature if a person has been in insured employment one-half of the 
time during the 3 years preceding his death or again a year and a half 
net, the widow and orphans and in some cases dependent parents will 
be entitled to survivor's benefits even though he has not been in one- 
half of the time since 1937. 

see Denton. You say he must have been in since 1937 or since 
when? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Since January 1, 1951. Now, that is the retire- 
ment end of it. For the survivor’s benefits even if they do not meet 
that test, if they meet the test of one-half of the time during the 3 
years preceding death. 

Mr. Heprick. Is that insurance that the employer pays for? 

Mr. AtrmMeyeErR. Yes, sir, 14 percent the riplovir pays and 1% 
percent that the workers pay. 

Mr. Heprick. That is a very liberal proposition, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Attmeyer. It is very liberal for those in middle age and ap- 
proaching retirement age. It is a good bargain for the younger 
workers, too. None of them is going to get less by way of insurance 
protection than if he purchased it from a private insurance company. 
But the net effect is a larger proportion of the employer’s contribu- 
tions are used for these especially liberal benefits to those already 
aged. That is following the precedent of all retirement plans, that 
all retirement plans have been obliged to follow. That is, when you 
start something and you have a group of workers already approaching 
retirement age, if you are going to give them worthwhile benefits, 
you have got to be liberal. The employer recognizes that and have 
always done that. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Heprick. This public assistance program is going to increase 
from year to year? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. No, sir. We hope that it is going to decline as this 
insurance system takes over. That is the whole idea of trying to get 
that on the contributory insurance basis, so we can reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures for public assistance. 

Mr. Hepricx. Well, it will probably increase next year. 

Mr. AuTMEYER. Because of the fourth category of permanently 
and totally disabled and liberalization of aid to dependent children. 
Otherwise there would be a reduction. That is, there is a reduction 
already in old-age assistance and there will be more as the years go by. 

Mr. Hepricx. There is a difference in the amounts the various 
States pay, is there not? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, very great differences. 

Mr. Hepricx. What States pay the largest? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Well, California, Colorado 

Mr. Wynkoop. You are talking about amounts, not numbers? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Mr. Atrmnyrer. Massachusetts, New York, and maybe Louisiana 
has a relatively high amount per month; but Louisiana is distinguished 
by having the largest proportion of old people receiving benefits. 

Mr. Fogarty. You had some tables a year ago. 

Mr. AurmMpyrErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any available for the committee at 
the present time? 

Mr. AtrmpyeErR. Yes, sir; they are incorporated, are they not, in 
the public assistance? 

Mr. Focarrty. I see. When public assistance people are up here 
they will have them? 

Mr. Mircue i. That is right. 

Mr. Heprick. Getting back to what the States pay, what States 
pay the smallest amounts? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Some of the Southern States. Mississippi, to my 
recollection, pays the smallest amounts. Of course, that is because 
these States have a hard time matching the Federal grant. 

Mr. Hepricx. And the Federal grant could go up as much as $50 
a month? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. No, the total in which the Government will par- 
ticipate can go up as high as $50 a month, for the aged, blind, and 
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totally and permanently disabled. In the case of dependent children, 
$27 for the first child and $18 for other children. 

Mr. Heprick. It cannot exceed $50 for the State and Federal? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is right. That is on an average. That is 
to make it easier to calculate, we do not have to figure every individual 
case, we figure out the average for all in a particular State—you see 
what I mean? It is like this: the average is $50 but in some cases 
it might be $45 and in some cases $55, but the Federal Government 
matches on the average. 

Mr. Heprick. That is all. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, concerning that table, would you 
rather wait for the public assistance items to put that in? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. We will have to talk to them about it any- 
way, but I remembered the ones we had a year ago. 


OASI TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. About that trust fund, how much money is in it 
now? 

Mr. MircHe.u. $13% billion approximately, as of December 30. 

Mr. Denton. And is that increasing gradually? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. It is taking in more than it is paying out? 

Mr. MircHety. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Now, on the figure for people coming in under old- 
age insurance and coming off public assistance and public welfare, I 
think you gave a figure of $43,000,000 this year. Did I get it right? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, something like that, 

Mr. Atrmeyer. He wants to know the figure for old-age. 

Mr. Mircue.u. I have that. (It is estimated that grants to 
States exclusive of title XIV for public assistance in 1952 will be 
$40,000,000 less under the Social Security Act amendments than they 
would have been under the act prior to amendments.) 

Mr. Atrmeyer. While he is hunting down the exact figures, it is 
relatively small this year for this reason, that those already on old-age 
assistance for the most part are people who have not been in covered 
employment, have not been in covered employment even in six 
quarters, so there is a relatively small number of the present old-age 
assistance load that is affected by the liberalization. 

Mr. Denton. I know many of them in my State did not get enough 
by Social Security and that was supplemented by welfare. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is right, It is about 10 percent on the 
average. 

Mr. Denton. And when this law came out they cut back the 
welfare and they were very much put out. From the complaints, 
I have thought there must be a great number in that category. 

Mr. Autrmeyer. You are perfectly right. In practically all the 
States when the insurance benefit was increased the public assistance 
benefit was cut back, but not dollar for dollar, in many cases. But 
in some cases they did, and that is where the complaints came in, 
that their public assistance check was cut accordingly. 

Mr. Denron. I know during this campaign I could not go in the 
State but some fellow was telling me about his troubles in that regard. 

Mr. Hepricx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MILITARY CREDITS FOR CERTAIN WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


Mr. Denton. I am not sure I understand about a man who has 
been in the service for 3 years and then went into covered employ- 
ment. Suppose he goes into farming? 

Mr. AtrmeYER. Let me explain that. He is in the Army 3 years, 
let us say. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, 3 years. 

Mr. Atrmeyrer. All mght. He gets a $160 month prewage credit. 
Then he goes into farming for 3 years after he got mustered out, but 
for the first 3 years if he died during that period immediately following 
his war service he would have this protection, the idea being that these 
boys mustered out ought to be given a chance to build up the year 
and a half that they need to acquire current insurance protection by 
working in covered employment. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose he works in the Army 3 years and then 
stayed out in farming for 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. He is uninsured. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose he went back and went to work in a factory 
and got social security. Where was he then? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Then he could acquire current insurance protection 
for his dependents in a year and a half but he would not acquire 
insurance status for retirement benefits unless he had worked roughly 
half the time since January 1, 1951, in insured employment. 

Mr. Denton. But suppose he worked half the time after January, 
would that period in the Army do him any good? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes, it would, that counts, because the period of 
time before January 1, 1951, can be counted in determining the 
number of calendar quarters since 1951 as another liberalizing feature. 

Mr. Denton. If he worked half the time since 1937 or since January 
1, 1951? 

Mr. AtrmMeyER. Yes; by counting any time worked since January 1, 
1951, im insured employment and including this prewage credit in 
Army service, it can be counted in determining the half of the calendar 
quarters succeeding January 1, 1951, so he does get a permanent 
benefit through that $160 a month credit provision. 

Mr. Denton. These payments they heretofore have paid out of the 
General Treasury, they were just for the men who died? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes, for the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Denton. And that has practically been paid off now? 

Mr. AtrmeyerR. Yes; but there are people living who are bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls, and that is why we have the $3, 750, 000-odd figure. 

Mr. Denton. But that is out of the trust fund? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Prior to this year you would have this $3,000,000 
being all paid out of general funds but under the 1950 amendments 
it is going to be paid out of the trust fund from now on. The reason 
you have that expenditure is not because you are getting new cases 

ut because you have these beneficiaries on the rolls, where death 
occurred during the period immediately following war service. 


UNCONTROLLABLE NATURE OF CERTAIN ITEMS 


Mr. Denton. Now, frankly, all this money that is asked for is fixed 
by law, is it not? 
Mr. AurmryEr. Yes. 
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Mr. Denton. And Congress did not appropriate enough and you 
just had to come back and ask for more. 

Mr. Atrmeyerr. That is right, that is what happened. In previous 
years we have come up practically every year for a supplemental for 
the grants to the States. 

Mr. Denton. And if we should appropriate too much it would 
revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Hepricx. The bookkeeping in this old-age and survivors sys- 
tem is quite a proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Aurmryer. It is. Did you not go over there one time? We 
have an accounting section in Baltimore, as you know, and there we 
are able to keep eighty-million-odd separate accounis. Seme of them 
represent people that died. But taking the net figure of those we 
think are still alive it costs us about 12 cents a year per account to 
maintain the account, to post the wage credits. It is all done me- 
chanically. 

Mr. Hepricx. By some sort of card system. 


BUILDING IN BALTIMORE 


Mr. Atrmnyer. Yes, sir, IBM system. I would dearly love for 
you to go over and take a look at it; it is quite a sight. You have 
given me an opportunity to expand here. It is in a terrible building, 
a warehouse type of building down on the waterfront. It is in what 
they call the Candler Building, manufacturing is being carried on in 
it and you cannot get from one floor to the other without going down 
and coming up. In spite of all that, with poor lighting and ventila- 
tion and despite the poor physical layout, we have been able to main- 
tain these records. But what we would have liked and what the 
committee has expressed being in favor of is a building that is adapted 
to that insurance operation. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is this building fireproof? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Well, I guess it is fireproof, but it is in the target 
area. It is at the wharves where, if any enemy wants to knock out 
Baltimore, they would hit that building without fail—and if they hit 
that building our records would go up in smoke and we would have 
to go out of business. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to ask you a question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FACE VALUE OF SURVIVORS PROTECTION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Altmeyer, on the second page of your prepared 
statement you say: 


The face value of survivors protection provided under the program went up 
from $85 billion to $190 billion. In 2 years, we estimate, it will go up to $250 
billion. 

How does that estimate of $250,000,000,000 compare with any 
estimate that was given to the Congress at the time they were debating 
the change in this law? 

Mr. Atrmryer. I do not recall, Congressman, that either of those 
figures was mentioned. Maybe they were. I certainly emphasized 
to the Congress the importance of this survivors protection—| 
really did not have to, as a matter of fact, with the two committees 
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of Congress, because they were very much aware of the importance 
and the cost of these survivors benefits. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you make estimates before the legislative com- 
mittee when the bill was under consideration? 

Mr. Autrmeyer. Oh, yes, and they also had their actuarial advisers. 

Mr. Bussey. And do you recall how these figures compared with 
your testimony? ; 

Mr. Atrmeyer. They track along with the testimony and the figures 
presented by the actuaries, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Busbey, if I may interrupt, a year ago I asked 
Mr. Altmeyer what would be the additional cost of H. R. 6000 which 
at that time had passed the House but had not passed the Senate, and 
he said there would be an increase of $256,000,000. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. I do not know that reference. 

Mr. Fogarty. Here is what it says from the transcript of last year: 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not suppose we can get. any estimate of what the increases 
might be because we do not know what the Senate is going to do with H. R. 6000. 

Mr. AtrmeyER. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. If the Senate passed it as it passed the House what would be 
the increase? 

Mr. AtrmMeyeER. It would be an increase of $256,000,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Over-all? 

Mr. AutrmeyeER. Yes, sir. That is in addition to any deficiency that might 
develop under the present law. 

Mr. AttmMryEer. That was public assistance, was it not? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, it was public assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say, Mr. Altmeyer, that my questions this 
year may not be as pertinent as the questions I might ask next year 


because I did not even know I was going to be on this subcommittee 
until a Wednesday afternoon and we started the hearings on the 
following day, due to the efficiency of the chairman. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Well, Congressman, I hope you are as delighted 
as we are about having you here. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS TO PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4 of your prepared statement you state: 


Finally, all four programs are extended to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
on a basis limiting Federal participation to 50 percent of payments up to $30 in 
the old-age assistance. 

Mr. AttMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussuy. I wonder if due consideration was given to the 
differential in the prevailing wage scales between the people in the 
United States and those in Puerto Rico. 

Mr, Atrmeyer. I think so, Congressman. The reason that the 
committees hit on this exact figure is that they took the original figure 
in the 1935 social-security law. This was $30 tops and 50 percent 
matching and they said, “Well, they are just starting this in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and it is just logical to give them the 
initial legislation that applied to the States.” But I think more 
basically, as you say, there was recognition of the fact that the wage 
levels and standard of living and the cost of living in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands was less than on the mainland; although I might 
say that in some parts of Puerto Rico, I suppose particularly in the 
city of San Juan, for example, the cost of living would be quite com- 
parable to that on the mainland. 

79807—51—pt. 210 
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FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Bussey. In regard to the Federal credit unions, you are 
asking for a direct appropriation of $50,000 less than you had for the 
fiscal year 1951. What is the total amount of the direct appro- 
priation you are requesting for 1952? 

Mr. StepHens. $200,000. 

Mr. Autrmeyer. Available in 1951 was $250,000 and we are asking 
for $200,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the responsibility of the Federal Government 
and of your agency in particular to these Federal credit unions that 
necessitates appropriating the amount of $200,000? 

Mr. AtrmMEyeER. This fegislation was passed in the early 1930’s to 
encourage the development of a cooperative thrift movement which is 
called the Federal Credit Unions. First, this Bureau was located in 
the Department of Agriculture, in the Farm Credit Administration 
over there, and then it was transferred to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and several years ago it was transferred to us. 
I do not want to anticipate what the Director of that Bureau will say, 
because he is an expert and much more familiar with the history 
than Iam. My understanding is that it was an attempt through this 
cooperative thrift movement, to not only encourage greater savings 
but also to enable workers to obtain loans at a reasonable figure, 
much more reasonable than they could get loans from a loan shark. 
It has grown terrifically. As I recall the number of credit unions now 
under supervision is more than 4,000 or something like that. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Approximately 5,000. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Approvimately 5,000, and they have something 
like $450,000,000 in assets. It has grown tremendously. 

Mr. Hedrick. They are in every State? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. | think so. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes; in every State. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very much in favor of Federal credit unions, 
because I must say I had to work my way through college as a guard 
on the elevated railroad in Chicago, and the way those loan sharks 
in Chicago used to gouge the streetcar and elevated railroad em- 
ployees was really terrible, and I know the credit unions have been 
working very efficiently to correct such situations. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes; it is a very splendid development. I remem- 
ber when I came to the Federal Government I came from your 
neighboring State, Wisconsin. There they tried to solve the loan- 
shark problem, the problem of small loans, and we were stumped as 
to how to doit. I was on the committee that tried to solveit. These 
loan people would come and say that was the only way to do it, they 
had to charge these rates because their costs were so terrific. They 
came up with their figures supporting those statements, saying they 
had to charge that to stay in business. But along came this cooper- 
ative thrift movement and that really is the answer. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussey. How many total employees do you have in your 
entire administration? 
Mr. Wynkoop. 13,625. 
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Mr. AtrmeyeR. How much of that is in old-age and survivors 
insurance? 

Mr. Wynkoop. 12,902 as of December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have a list of all the bureaus there are? 
Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focartry. Will you put that in the record? 
Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 
(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Social Security Administration employees on duty as of Dec. 31, 1950 


Bureau: Departmental Field Total 
a onceueeu Eiget Fa poole 193 77 270 
Doceeer Seane amrens... wk 24 124 148 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance________._____-- 5,416 7,486 12,902 
CR NDS 6 Fos hk ik se 202 48 250 


Office of GComupinsioner... . 32. ct 8 e 0 55 


13, 625 















OMS ao ig Ap Ee a agai ER 5,890 7, 735 
EFFICIENCY SURVEYS 


Mr. Bussey. I am sure every member of this committee appre- 
ciates that it takes a tremendous staff to administer this program 
effectively, but for information purposes I would like to ask what has 
been done in the way of surveys to see if this whole program could be 
administered more efficiently with less employees. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. We have a procedures staff which works all the 
time. We do not wait until the end of the fiscal year or the beginning 
of the fiscal year, we have them working every day. And we have 
the representatives of the IBM, that is the International Business 
Machines Corp., to help us in devising short cuts and more efficient 
ways in the mechanical accounting operation that I have mentioned 
to you. The result is that every year since we started functioning 
our unit costs have gone down and the present administrative costs of 
this old-age and survivors insurance system instead of being what we 
estimated, 5 percent, when we were working on the law back in 1935, 
is about 2 percent at the present time, figured on collections. 

Figured on the benefits it is a little bit more because the benefits 
are less than the collections coming in at the present moment. But 
we are very proud and I think that when the OASI people come 
before you they will enjoy answering your question in more detail as 
to how they brought about these savings: But in connection with 
the appropriation for next year you will have this anomaly. This 
year we got a large number of people who were not qualified under 
the old law but who had previously come to our office, whose wage 
history we had already assembled and figured on. When the new 
law came along they could qualify automatically. Those were easy 
cases to handle, in other words, and so we moved in and took care 
of those right off as fast as we could. So, you are going to find that 
the unit cost for next year for some of these processes is going to be 
a little higher than this year because we are getting a more difficult 
type of cases next year A ben these easier cases which then will be out 
of the way. But the broad picture is that our unit costs are on a 
downward trend and will continue on a downward trend. Of course, 
I assume they will level off sometime because we would be doing 
business without any cost if they did not. 
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OLD-AGE BENEFITS FOR EVERYONE 


Mr. Bussey. What would be your idea in regard to enacting a law 
whereby everyone when he reaches the age of 60 or 65 came in auto- 
matically for a certain amount of money rather than through this 
present Social Security plan where the employee puts in 1% percent 
and the employer puts in 14 percent? 

Mr. Attmryer. Well, I think it would be bad for this reason, that 
there never would be any agreement, you would have no basing point, 
whether it should be $20, $30, $40, or $50 or what. It would be just 
a matter of a political football; it would not be geared to anything 
definite. 

Now, this insurance system is geared to actual wage loss, the 
benefit is a percentage of the ada wage loss, so that you have got 
an actual basing point. You might say, if it is 50 percent of the 
first $100 that it ought to be 40 percent, or something to that effect; 
but at any rate you have got a base from which to start. But if you 
start with any flat figure, | think you will find there would be endless 
debate and no basing point because the cost of living and the standard 
of living varies from place to place, and the ideas of adequacy vary 
from individual to individual and from community to community. 

So, we think that the better plan is to expand this insurance system 
to everybody, and to be liberal in the eligibility requirements so that 
these people already reaching 65 or who have reached 65 can qualify, 
and thus move into your insurance system on a rational basis. 

ene Heprick. | take it you would not be in favor of the Townsend 
plan. 


Mr. Atrmreyer. Well, I have not changed my mind. I have been 


opposed to that for 15 years—and I think Dr. Townsend apparently 
has accepted the benefits of the insurance system. I notice he filed 
his claim several months ago. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR PAYMENTS AFTER AGE 65 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Altmeyer, let us take for instance a man who 
has paid into social security for a period of 10 to 12 years and he 
reaches the age of 65, but he continues to work and he continues to 
pay to this social security fund. Do not his benefits stop after he 
is 65 regardless of how much money he pays in after that? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. If he continues to work, you mean? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes. Under the old law he could only earn $14.99 
and still draw monthly benefits. Under the new law he can earn $50 
a month, but if he earns more than $50 a month he cannot draw 
those retirement benefits. The reason for that is that it is a retirement 
benefit and not an old-age annuity. If everybody drew the benefits 
regardless of whether they retired, if there was not that condition 
attached in the law, the cost would be very much more. Every one 
of you gentlemen knows how much it costs to purchase an annuity 
from a private insurance company payable at a fixed age. You would 
have to know what benefits you could pay and still remain solvent. 
Present benefits would have to be drastically reduced or, putting it 
another way, you would have to increase the contribution rate in 
order to pay benefits at 65 without laying down a condition of retire- 
ment. So Congress, in view of the greater cost and in view of the 
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greater necessity for paying a benefit to a person who actually sustains 
a wage loss due to retirement, decided it would stay with a system 
that would have this retirement test in it. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, do you think it fair for one to be compelled to 
pay into this retirement benefit fund after he is 65 and he receives no 
additional benefits? 

Mr. AtrmeyeEr. Oh, I did not get the full import of your question, 
Iam sorry. Let us back up. You say, here is a person who has al- 
ready been in 10 years. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. And he has acquired insurance status. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. And if his average wage is figured up to age 65, 
after 65 he does not if he stays working build up any more benefit 
credits. You are right on that, he does not get any higher benefits 
and he would continue to be paying in. The reason for that is that 
Congress eliminated what was in the old law. The old law had what 
we called a 1 percent increment for every year that a person continued 
in the system, so that if a person over 65 years of age stayed at work 
he would get a 1 percent increase in his benefits for every year he stayed 
at work. As I say, that was eliminated by Congress. The record will 
indicate that I recommended against this elimination and I still feel 
that there is an advantage, even though it costs a little bit more, in 
recognizing that the longer a person contributes the higher his benefits 
should be. 

Mr. Bussey. Under the present law, as I understand it, you require 
the man to continue to pay in if he continues to work but he does not 
receive any benefit for the additional money that he pays in. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should he be required to pay this money? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Well, as I say, that is the law. 

Mr. Bussey. I know that. I am just trying to get your opinion 
because, after all, you are the administrator of this act and I contem- 
plate introducing legislation along that line to correct this inequity if 
there is an inequity. 

Mr. Autrmeyer. All I can say is that it will not be an inequity for a 
great Many years to come because the law is so liberal already for 
these people in middle age that they will get many times the value of 
their contributions. So this person, if you have some person in mind, 
who says, “‘Why should I continue to pay in this 1% percent and not 
build up any additional benefits?” is still getting a terrific bargain. 

Now, where the rub comes in is some 20 or 30 years hence when 
the amount a young worker has paid in during his working life ap- 
proaches more nearly the value of the protection that is afforded him. 
I would not worry about that at the moment because none of these 
workers is paying in anywhere near the cost of the protection that 
they are getting. 

Mr. Bussey. He still can get that same protection without paying 
in anything. 

Mr. Atrmpyer. Right. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems fundamental to me, that if a man is paying 
something into a fund he should get some benefit for what he is paying. 

Mr. Attmeyer. Well, I will agree on that. 

Mr. Fogarty. On that point, suppose the man had been paying in 
10 or 12 years and reaches the age of 65 and 3 months after he died? 
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Mr. Attmeyer. He could leave surviving dependents qualified 

under the law that would draw; and then there is th 

for funeral, too, funeral expenses. 
Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Focarty. Mr. Altmeyer, do you have anything else to say? 
Mr. Atrmerer. We would like, frankly, to have more money. 


e small lump sum 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET REQUEST FOR OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Focarty. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Atrmreyer. We asked them for some money but we do not 
want to ask for more money of this committee 

Mr. Focarty. What did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wynkoop. A total of $420,000 made up of $250,000 in direct 
appropriation and $140,000 from the trust fund. I beg your pardon, 
sir, I gave you wrong figures. We asked for a total of $492,000 made 
up of $327,000 from direct appropriation and $165,000 from the trust 
fund. The Bureau of the Budget originally gave us $420,000 in total 
but then after the President directed the Bureau of the Budget to 
review all estimates and reduce them to absolute minimums that 
figure was reduced by $70,000 and the lower estimate is the one that 
appears before you now. 

Mr. AtrmeyreErR. We do not want to ask for more because we have 
to go on an austerity basis, we feel, as our part in the war. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. What are these improvements you are recommend- 
ing in administrative procedures to maintain proper coordination 
between old-age and survivors insurance and the State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs? 

Mr. AtTtMEyYER. That was an amendment to the law; it is on page 78 
of the justification. That was an amendment to the Social Security 
Act made at the last session of Congress whereby the Commissioner 
for Social Security is designated as secretary of the board of trustees 
for the old-age and survivors insurance system and given the respon- 
sibility of assisting that board in developing proper relations with 
the Federal-State compensation system which at one time you recall 
was in the Federal Security Agency and has been transferred to the 
Labor Department. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. AtrmeyeEr. For instance, here is one relationship that comes to 
mind. We do not have in the old-age and survivors insurance system 
now any insurance benefits for permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons. You might be an insured person and become permanently and 
totally disabled at age 50 or 60. You have to wait until 65 in order to 
draw a benefit. We have recommended the same benefits be paid to 
the totally and permanently disabled as to the person who reaches age 
65. But Congress believed it did enough and that some more study 
should be given to this problem of administering benefits to the totally 
and permanently disabled under the insurance system. They did 
pass this public assistance category for the permanently and totally 
disabled, in our view, as a stopgap. 
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But now, getting back to the correlation with unemployment 
compensation, you have in Rhode Island, for instance, temporary 
disability compensation. We must consider the relationship of old 
age and survivors insurance, permanent disability and the short-time 
disability that is being added to unemployment insurance as in Rhode 
Island, and three or four other States, in order for us all to move 
together and not get some irrational relationship established. I think 
that is the thing Congress had in mind in placing this responsibility 
on this board and making the Commissioner secretary for this board 
of trustees I am talking about. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS OF 1950 AMENDMENTS IN 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. One more question. Because of these amendments 
to the social security law which were passed last year, what is antici- 
pated in this budget as the resulting increase? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. You mean the public assistance type? 

Mr. Fogarty. No, in social security, public assistance, children’s, 
old-age and survivors insurance, and your office. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Can we supply that for the record? Some will be 
very easy to get and others will take a little bit more trouble. 
Mr. Focarry. All right. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Additional costs in Social Security Administration appropriation due to enactment 
of Social Security Act amendments of 1950 


Grants to States for maternal and child health._.______________- $11, 000, 000 
pe se I ISNT eS eieS ii IH ne a et eS 151, 696, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance... 13, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau- ..-_.....------------- 92, 000 

“SORE aereaee ad WBS 3 234, 600 


ea Re RNa ih ae ica pf alg ren oh hana on na <i eh em 176, 022, 600 


Increases in Federal grants to States, fiscal year 1952, as a result of 1950 amendments 
to public assistance titles of Social Security Act 





Amount, by program 











: : Old-age as- : Aid to the 
Public assistance amendments gistanes AiG Sp de- Aid to the |permanently Total 
ne blind and totally 
children disabled 
Te $14, 406, 000 | $90, 798,000 | $7, 492,000 | $79,000,000 | ! $191, 696, 000 





Inclusion, for Federal matching pur- 
poses, of relative in aid to dependent 
GUEREDON SN eS Lh nk cn encaen Bh FRR IO htc cciessdialancisacdamses 81, 700, 000 

Grants to States for the permanently 
and totally disabled, exclusive of 
Puerée deren ane Veen Igends........|............[.............]...........- 78, 486, 000 78, 486, 000 

Grants to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands under titles I, IV, X, and 
pag gate piacere ep bap pape 1, 706, 000 2, 098, 900 92, 000 514, 000 4, 410, 000 

Approval of certain State plans for aid 
| ne WHMIS Ses ee eeenee 4 FRR COB finn cctcccs 4, 200, 000 

Permissive exemption of earned income 
up to $50 per month in aid to the 
OY ee ah a ESS GEE SE eRe. ae eee RSE Fi coitnedoces 2, 900, 000 

Federal sharing in direct payments to 
individuals and agencies providing 
WIR. a oi. bbc odin ceaneicncus 12, 700, 000 7, 000, 000 300, 000 |...-.....22.. 20, 000, 000 




















! Does not give effect to an offsetting reduction of $49,000,099 due to transfer of persons from the Bureau of 
Public Assistance to the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance rolls. The net increase therefore is $151,693,999. 

? Includes amounts for direct payments to suppliers of medical services and for money payments to recip- 
ients in public medical institutions. 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Altmeyer. 
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WITNESSES 


Fesrvuary 15, 1951. 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


JACK S. FUTTERMAN, 


WILSON C. JONES, CHIEF, FISCAL PLANNING SECTION 
M. A. STEVENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


WILLIAM lL. 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 


CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH 


SOCIAL 


ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 


ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Limitation or estimate 
Unobligated balance of limitation 


Ene Gs UN oc reccccnccennacsoekadenian 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


$42, 651, 800 
— 207, 446 


$60, 000, 000 





42, 444, 354 


33, 136 


56, 988, 000 


6, 940 











42, 477, 490 


| 56, 994, 940 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. - - - 

. Processing and certification for payment of initial claims. - 
. Monthly recertification of awarded claims 

. Hearings and appeals 

. Actuarial services 

. Administration 


oun WN 


Total Givens Gees. . os uh ic Segue ses 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. -_- 
. Administration: Supply wage transcripts in administration 
of reconversion benefits program for seamen 
Total reimbursable obligations 


IG dc tdacnd cca sce cob eck ekccnsdecteebeced 


$14, 073, 220 
18, 187, 410 
4, 360, 193 
267, 414 

73, 390 

5, 482, 727 


— 312, 256 
, 526, 176 





$18, 842, 858 
27, 441, 416 
6, 859, 482 
470, 825 

81, 200 

6, 304, 219 





42, 444, 354 | 


60, 000, 000 








22, 583 
10, 553 





33, 136 








42, 477, 490 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| 1950 actual 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions____-...........-.---_-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Es 2 Sa FE a eS 
Part-time and temporary positions... ................_.-- 
Regular pay in excess of 50-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things . 
on ceccnuaneccsasanuce . 
Rents and utility service 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations 


if ett alma apt np iM elt as 


| $35, 652, 573 
119, 250 
138, 822 


45 


890, 330 
83, 816 | 
275, 834 | 
, 954, 048 
705, 437 
125, 502 
47, 410 
562, 886 
592, 468 





2,444,354 | 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





15, 403 


15, 494 
3 
15, 076 





6 
13, 937 | 





323, 807 af 
: i, 234, 452 | 


$46, 015, 391 
5, 660 


48, 228, 798 


2, 197, 747 


| 

| 

| $50, 647, 717 

| 7,830 
198, 674 

406, 177 


51, 260, 398 





48, 222, 587 
1, 370, 630 
147, 939 
369, 920 
3, 710, 725 
1, 199, 830 
211, 549 
13, 423 
816, 908 
913, 589 
10, 900 





56, 988, 000 








27, 829 
51 


1, 156 
1, 540 
2, 000 

560 











33, 136 | 





pcempemonn | 





| 42, 477, 490 | 


56, 994, 940 


60, 000, 00C 





REIMBURSEMENT TO OASI Trust Funp 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
1950 


Obligations by activities 


$3, 604, 000 


3, 694, 000 
3, 734, 000 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | | 1952 estimate 





1. Repayment of benefits paid to survivors of World War II 
veterans" 
(a) Monthly benefit payments 
(b) lump-sum death payments. ..-...-.-..--.-.-.---.--- 
{*) bore 


$2, 341, 000 
1, 155, 000 
108, 000 


$2, poy 
iE: ee 


$8, 258, 100 
212, 900 
103, 000 
160, 000 





3, 604, 000 





3, 694, 000 


3, 734, 000 


“= 
| 
| 
om 
3 





Obligations by objects 


11 eae subsidies, and contributions: 


$ 


3, 604, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it this afternoon the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Mr. Touchet, do you 
have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Toucuer. I have a written statement, Mr. Chairman. If I 
may, I would like to file that for the record. 

Mr. Focarry. How long is it? 

Mr. Tovucuet. About three pages. 


Mr. Fogarry. I think it might be well for you to read that state- 
ment 


Mr. Toucuer. Could I paraphrase it? 


Mr. Fogarty. All right. The prepared statement will be incorpo- 
rated in the record at this point. 


(The statement of Mr. Touchet above referred to is as follows:) 


Last August the Congress passed the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 
These amendments substantially changed the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. First, benefits were increased. Second, a large number of persons were 
made immediately eligible for benefits, and the eligibility requirements were 
liberalized. Finally, coverage was extended to approximately ten million addi- 
tional people. 

The new benefit rates went into effect September 1. Over 3,000,000 benefici- 
aries who were on the rolls received their September benefit checks at the usual time 
and for the increased benefit amounts. Before the amendments, as of the end of 
July, the average beneficiary was receiving $20.75 per month. After the effective 
date of the amendments, as of the end of September, the average benefit amount 
was $37.67, or an average increase of 81.5 percent. The reduction in the eligibility 
requirements for benefits became effective on September 1—4 days after the 
approval of the amendments. Just a glance at this chart will reveal what hap- 
pened. Our field offices had been receiving about 18,700 claims per week. The 
claims receipts climbed to a high of 77,500 and have averaged 46,700 per week since 
September 1. Everything possible was done to develop, adjudicate and pay the 
claims. However some people have had to wait longer than usual for their first 
benefit check. Our unprocessed claims on hand represent a very substantial 
backlog of work. 

Coverage was extended to 10,000,000 gainfully employed on January 1. This 
work must be handled at the same time that the volume of claims stays at a high 
level. We've already experienced an unseasonal increase in the work of estab- 
lishing new employee accounts and in issuing duplicate account numbers. 

A lively interest on the part of optionally covered groups has been encountered. 
This is especially true of employees of charitable, religious and nonprofit organ- 
izations and employees of State and local units of government. 

There is a tremendous job to do of informing and advising these newly covered 
groups, 10,000,000 employees, self-employed persons, domestics, farm laborers, 
employees of religious, charitable, and nonprofit organizations, employees of State 
and local governmental units, Federal employees not covered by a retirement 
system, a few other groups and as well their employers. Coverage of employees 
and employers in these groups is dependent upon the meeting of statutory tests 
which do not lend themselves to simple explanations. Explanations and advice 
must be given to many people promptly to differentiate between those covered 
and not covered if timely adherence to provisions of the amended act is to be 
obtained. In addition, explanations must be made to beneficiaries who no longer 
are entitled to benefits because they continue to work in employment now covered 
by the program. Somehow these beneficiaries find it difficult to accept the fact 
that liberalized benefits, higher benefits and expanded coverage can result in the 
complete loss of benefits. 

The benefit checks for the increased amounts were issued on time. Claims have 
been processed at a two-million-a-year level in contrast to a previous million-a- 
vear level. A start has been made to take care of a 30 percent increase of coverage. 

t was done at a price. Pressure methods, methods of peemets which will result 


in heavier future costs, deferments of necessary work and other like expedients 
were used. The price had to be paid on a short-term basis. But these methods 
must not continue if irreparable injury is not to result to the program. 
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In the present state of world affairs it is recognized that the world is not bounded 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program. On the other hand, it is certain 
that the program makes a substantial contribution to the security and conse- 

uently the morale of the people. The operations of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
durvivors Insurance were already on an emergency basis in 1951. The 1952 ap- 
propriation request of $60,000,000 will make it possible to get back on an even 
keel—and this does not mean business as usual. The following are typical of the 
jobs that must be done: 

1. There are ———e in critical operations today, some of which will exist at 
the end of this year. hey’ve got to be cut down. 

2. Administrative and educational problems relating to the coverage of 10,- 
000,000 additional employees must be handled. Not only the employees but also 
their employers are involved. Many are small employers such as housewives, 
farmers, etec., who do not have the benefit of technical staff assistance within 
their own organizations. 

3. There is need to adjust upward the quality of operations which in 1951 were 
performed under emergency conditions. There is need to cull out the practices 
and procedures which produce undesirable long-term results. Conversely, there 
is need to retain those short-cuts, simplifications, etc., which experience has 
shown to be acceptable. 

4. In the haste to ‘‘tool up” to do the new job employees were trained to per- 
form only segments of jobs. This was necessary as an emergency measure. his 
partial training has not equipped them to do their share of the new work that is 
taken on from time to time. The training planned will produce a more adaptable 
staff, and this adaptability will contribute to more efficient operations. 

5. The administrative and management staff must be enabled to perform ad- 
ministrative and management activities. They have been forced to spend con- 
siderable of their time on claims production in the recent months. 

6. The staff must be adjusted so that the job to be done can effectively be 
accomplished without undue pressure on the staff. 

The 1952 appropriation request, like all prior requests reflects two deeply 
ingrained administrative attitudes. First, an adequate level of service to our 
clientele. Second, efficiency and economy of operations. In 1950, 59.6 people 
did the work performed by 100 in 1941. Under emergency conditions in 1951 
this dropped to 47.3. To get back on an even keel this figure will rise to 49.5 
in 1952 or roughly half the 1941 figure. Expressed in another way, the produc- 
tivity per worker in 1952 is expected to be 201.9 percent of the 1941 level. 

The 1952 request for $60,000,000 represents an increase of approximately 
$3,750,000 over the 1952 base. The 1952 base is approximately $745,000 less 
than the appropriation for the current fiscal year, because this amount of money 
will be spent for nonrecurring work in 1951. 

On an over-all basis the 1952 workload is expected to be 0.4 percent below 
the 1951 workload. The reduction in fund requirements attributable to this 
be 9 decrease amounts to approximately $223,000, or 0.4 percent below the 

ase. 

However, basic to such a comparison is the assumption that the work to be 
done, on a unit-by-unit basis, will be of equal difficulty in 1951 and 1952. This 
assumption is not correct. Much of the 1952 work will be more difficult and more 
expensive to process than the 1951 work. To illustrate: The 1951 claims work- 
load was heavily loaded with relatively simple claims resulting from the liberalized 
eligibility requirements which went into effect on September 1, 1950. There were 
780,000 individuals who became immediately eligible for benefits on September 1 
by reason of having at least six quarters of coverage. The Bureau previously 
had some contact and some information about 351,000 of these newly eligible 
people. Much of the information required to support a claim was already avail- 
able. In many cases the Bureau was able to complete the claim by mail, The 
piling up or peaking of this load of claims made group interviews of claimants not 
only possible but also necessary. In the absence of peak workloads, group inter- 
views would be impossible even i* they were desirable. The 1952 claims work- 
load contains no counterpart of this large volume of immediate eligibility claims. 
Hence, an average claim in 1952 will be a more difficult piece of work than a 
typical 1951 claim. 

Another illustration of the relatively greater difficulty of the Bureau’s 1952 job: 
The coverage of 10 million additional persons—domestie help, farm labor, self- 

employed, etc., will result in the receipt of fewer wage items per tax return— 
even a different type of tax return in some instances. The processing of these 
additional wage reports will be more difficult than the reports under the prior 
program coverage. Further, these new wage reports will contain proportionately 
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more incorrect and incomplete reports because of the lack of familiarity of the 
newly covered employees and employers with the requirements of the program. 

The increased difficulty in the shasadied of the work in 1952 is expected to cost 
approximately $2,855,000 in excess of the 1952 base. 

?rice increases in space rentals and communication costs are estimated to require 
pb ys $109,000 in 1952. Social security taxes for temporary employees 
will require an additional $75,000. Finally, within-grade salary advancements 
will cost an additional sum of approximately $735,000, and the extra day in excess 
of 52 weeks will require $199,000. 

Because.of the large number of simple claims received in 1951, the character of 
the workload in 1952 in general will be comparable with the 1950 workload. The 
Bureau’s 1952 workload will be 56 percent greater ona composite basis than the 
1950 workload. As contrasted to this, the manpower usage will increase only 
34 percent. The money will increase only 41 percent, and ignoring the additional 
cost of within-grade salary advancements in 1952 the money increase would have 
been only 38 percent. 

The total administrative expenses of the program in 1952 (all expenses) are 
expected to be 3.7 percent of the benefit payments, a decline from the 7.8 percent 
of 1950 and an expected 4.6 percent in 1951. 

We will spend no more money nor employ any more persons than is required 
to do an efficient job and to provide our clientele with adequate service. We will 
make every effort to simplify and to streamline our methods of doing business. 


PROVISIONS OF 1950 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Toucuet. The Social Security Act amendment passed in late 
August did three things. One, it raised benefits, two, it liberalized 
the eligibility requirements and, three, it expanded coverage. The 
average benefit before the amendments was $20.75, after the amend- 
ments the average benefit was $37.67, an increase of about 81} percent 
on the average. 

Previous to the amendments the maximum for any family group 


was $85. Now it is $150. The previous minimum before the amend- 
ments was $10 a month and after, or now, it is $20 or $25, depending 
upon the average wage. 

The effective date for the increase in the benefits was September 1, 
1950. We had about 4 days to get into motion. One of the first jobs 
which had to be done was to convert the benefits to the increased 
amounts provided by the amendments for over three million bene- 
ficiaries who were then on the rolls. That job was done in the month 
of September, and they received their converted, higher amount, 
benefit checks, on time, in October. They were sent out October Ist, 
2d, or 3d, depending on their regular schedules. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR BEING FULLY INSURED 


Generally the requirement for being fully insured was that the 
worker have at least $50 of wages in one of every two quarters since 
January 1, 1937, or attainment of age 22. That was the requirement 
before the amendments. Under the amendments now and _ until 
1954, persons only need six quarters of $50 of wages earned at any 
time after 1936 to be eligible for benefits. This new provision made 
about 780,000 previously ineligible individuals eligible on September 1. 

Now of that 780,000, 351,000 of them had previously contacted 
our field offices, and there was a record which indicated that they did 
have six quarters of coverage. There was even a record in many 
cases of evidence of age or of relationship. Many of these individuals 
had filed claims, and because they were ineligible under the provisions 
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in effect at that time before September 1, their claims had been dis- 
allowed. 

Now these 351,000 persons represented a source of claims which 
could be very easily handled. To all of them we sent— we had their 
addresses—their claim forms for self-execution, and to a great extent 
the claims which they filed came in in good shape. These claims were 
very simple, relatively simple, to process, since we had the evidence. 
Usually the only benefit rate involved was the minimum rate, be- 
cause they just had about six or a very few more quarters of coverage, 
accordingly we could process them very speedily and at very low cost. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Before September 1 we received on an average about 18,700 claims 
per week, or something less than a million claims in a year. Since 
September 1 we have received as high as 77,500 claims per week. 
The average per week since September 1 is 46,700 claims. 

This chart will show the picture. You can see what the claims 
load did since September 1. We will receive this year instead of 
slightly less than a million claims, about 2,000,000 claims, or about 
double the regular intake. Now, while everything possible is being 
done and has been done to develop and adjudicate and pay these 
claims, our unprocessed claims on hand represent a substantial 
backlog of work. These are the claims which we have in the field 
offices which we have not yet been able to process. 


COVERAGE EXTENSION 


So much for the change in eligibility requirements. The coverage 
extension affects about 10,000,000 additional persons, and the coverage 
provisions make the coverage effective January 1. These groups 
include: 

Self-employed with some exceptions, certain professional people 
being excepted, doctors of medicine, osteopaths, chiropractors, civil 
engineers and other types of professional engineers, and so forth, 
domestic servants when regularly employed; farm laborers, again 
when regularly employed; employees of religious, charitable, and 
nonprofit organizations on an optional basis; employees of State 
and local government units under required conditions and in a different 
sense on an optional basis, too, Federal employees not covered by a 
retirement system; employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
and citizens employed in foreign countries by American employees. 
These are the major groups of people newly covered by the amend- 
ments. 

These 10,000,000 employees newly covered work for about 2,000,000 
employers. That ratio is far less for the newly covered people than 
the people previously covered. Before the amendments we had 
about 3,000,000 employers for about forty-five to fifty million em- 
ployees, so you get a 1 to 5 ratio in the case of the new coverage, 
whereas before you got about 1 to 15. 

Now the coverage of some of these groups, almost all of them, are 
dependent on statutory requirements which are not easy to explain. 
Let me explain that. 

For instance, a domestic servant is covered if he or she works 24 
days in a quarter or in the previous quarter and earned $50. That is 
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not an easy proposition to get over. A farm laborer is covered if he 
works 50 days and earns $50 in a quarter after working continuously in 
& previous quarter, or if he made $50 in a quarter following a quarter 
in which he was covered. This demonstrates the problem of explain- 
ing the coverage. It is not a simple thing. 

Housewives, farmers, and others are not accustomed, some of these 
others are not accustomed, to interpreting legal requirements and 
reporting, but it is necessary that we make differentiations between 
those not covered and those covered, and these differentiations and 
determinations need to be made promptly, in order to get a timely 
adherence to the provisions of the act. 

This constitutes a tremendous job of informing and advising these 
employers and employees. It is not only a matter of running pieces in 
the newspaper or doing other informational publicity acts, but also 
it is a question of actual personal contact with these people. It is a 
question of contact with them individually, it is a question of contact 
with them in groups. It is a big job and it has to be done right 
away, and it is being done. 

Already the impact of this additional coverage is being felt in a 
very unseasonal upsurge in the establishment of new employee 
accounts. For the first time, to my knowledge, we have a backlog in 
our field offices of unissued social security account number cards. At 
the present time there are 43 unissued cards in our field offices. It is 
just a backlog of work that we have not been able to get to. Up to 
the present time 10,700 nonprofit employers having about 400,000 
employees have filled the necessary waivers to institute coverage. 


STATE AGREEMENTS , 


On the score of the State and local coverage extension, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Idaho have signed the agreements necessary for 
coverage. West Virginia has submitted an agreement for the Admin- 
istrator’s signature, and California has submitted a draft agreement for 
comments and clearance. Fourteen other States at the present time 
have enabling legislation in progress. 

The work is proceeding in good fashion in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 


BENEFICIARIES NO LONGER ELIGIBLE 


There is another job—these are jobs of work which we are facing— 
connected with expanded coverage that presents a good deal of 
difficulty, and that is the explanation to beneficiaries who previously 
were being paid benefits but were working in occupations not covered 
by the act before September 1. 

Now they see an act which expands coverage, liberalizes benefits, 
and so forth, and yet they find that they are no longer eligible for 
benefit because their occupations are now covered by the act, and if 
they earn $50 or more they have to be taken off the rolls. 

What I have said so far constitutes something of a reporting on 
the problems and conditions which we face. 
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WORK BACKLOGS 


In summary, these are the conditions and jobs that particularly 
concern us at the present time: There are backlogs in our critical 
operations, not com in the claims operation as the chart showed, 
but in account-number work and wage-record work. There are back- 
logs in the work of checking on beneficiaries regarding their benefit 
status, whether they should remain in benefit status, checking on 
their employment. Some of these backlogs will exist at the end of 
the year, but they must be reduced as much as possible because 
backlogs cost money. Operations when you are operating under 
backlogs are quite inefficient. 

The claims intake will remain high, and it appears that our work- 
load estimates are valid. Our work this year has been conducted 
largely under emergency conditions. Some of the things that we have 
been foreed to do are anything but conducive to economy in future 
years. Group interviews, where we try to put over to a claimant the 
responsibilities that he has or she has for reporting to us when they 
return to work or commit other acts or do other things which affect 
their continuing eligibility, are not conducive to good understanding. 
The possible future failure of such claimants to carry out the condi- 
tions that they must meet as beneficiaries to continue their eligibility 
for benefits causes an extreme amount of extra and useless expenditure 
of funds and personnel. 

Some of the practices which we followed and are following yet in 
this year are possible only because we were dealing with peak loads, 
and they would not be possible in the future. Again the group inter- 
views, you can handle a lot of claims on a wholesale basis when you 
have a lot of claims coming into the office at one time. If you have 
10 or 12 or 15 people in the office at one time, you can handle them 
as &@ group. 

It is not a good way to do it, it is not a desirable way to do it, as 
I have explained, but it is possible to do it, and when you have peak 
loads of this kind, you have to sacrifice something in the way of 
quality in order to give the optimum of service to the greatest number 
of people. 

Another thing we will not be able to do in the future is to handle 
claims by mail because we will not have addresses as we had, for 
351,000 people to whom we could send applications. We will have 
to handle future claims by personal contact. 

The claims work is getting much harder to do. The simple cases 
are fewer and fewer, and there will be fewer of them as time goes on. 
The claims in the backlog are the difficult cases. 

Obviously, the simple cases, which were the ones that could be 
most readily handled and gotten out, were the first ones done, so 
there is an increasing amount of difficulty which we will face in 
handling the pending claims in the backlog. 

The quality of work generally has had to give way to the emergency 
conditions. That is a general observation. We know of many 
things we have to do differently, so that we will not be able to process 
claims in the future, and we should not process in the future as we 
have been processing them this year. 
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There is a growing intake of new account establishment work, as | 
pointed out, resulting from the expanded coverage, and along with the 
existing heavy workload of claims is this job of informing, advising, 
and steering the millions of newly covered under way. 

We have also what might be called management backlogs. The new 
employees that we were able to get have been trained only for seg- 
ments of their jobs. There was not time to make them full-scale 
employees. They cannot continue that way, because without peak 
loads, without the segmentation that was possible under conditions 
like that, such employees are useless, so we will have to pick up a 
backlog of training. 

Housekeeping activities which are always necessary to an orderly 
business, have had to go pretty much by the board. We are going 
to have to do something to eliminate some extra pressure, a good 
deal of extra pressure on the staff. It is not fair nor just to impose 
that amount of pressure upon them for very long. They have been 
operating loyally, working harder than any people should work. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Now, the present state of world affairs, we recognize, demands 
economical operation, but our entry into the administration of this 
expanded program at this time under the conditions which existed, the 
speed with which we had to move into it, our inability to get employees 
on time and train them ahead of the time they were needed in produc- 
tion, has actually put our organization on an emergency basis. We do 
not have and we could not get the number of employees that any 
business would normally use for this job. ; 

We think—and I believe quite justifiably—that OASI serves a 
definite part in maintaining the morale of our population in this 
emergency, getting their checks to them, properly serving them. It is 
one of the few contacts with the Federal Government that the people 
have. Many of them have no other contacts with the Government. 

The way they are treated through our program, the way the indi- 
vidual is treated, goes a long way, we think, in making them feel 
strongly that this is a good country and our system is a good system. 
We think that the program needs protection, needs the number of 
employees the workload requires—under a standard of adequate 
service to the clientele, but going along with it, a standard of strict 
economy. , 

I want to assure you that that latter standard is present in our 
minds at all times. In the fiscal year 1950, last year, 59.6 people did 
the work performed by 100 in 1941. This chart shows that in 1951, 
47.3 people will be used by the Bureau to do the work which required 
100 people in 1941. 

However, the harder work to be faced and the necessity of assur- 
ing economy in future years—I have touched on the reasons for that— 
by reason of the fact that we should have a fair standard of people, 
we are going to really need a staff in 1952 which will force that figure 
slightly upward so that 49.5 people will be doing the work that 100 
people did in 1941. 

We need your special consideration this year of our request, special 
by way of comparing the requested amount for 1952 not with 1951, 
which was an emergency year, where operations had to be on an 
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emergency basis when all of the factors I mentioned have been pres- 
ent, but rather than comparing it with the previous year as is cus- 
tomary, we would like, if we could, to have you compare it with 1950. 

We think that year is far more comparable. Looking at a com- 
parison between 1952, the requested amount, requested personnel, 
with 1950, this is the picture. 1952 will have a work load 56 percent 
higher than 1950. In the request before you, we are requesting 41 
percent extra money for a 56 percent work-load increase, but for men 
we are asking only 34 percent increase in manpower to handle a 56 
percent increase in load. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Now pricing this out into money, our request before you asks for 
about $6,360,000 less in 1952 than we spent in 1950 if we adjust for 
work load. 

The 1952 request for $60,000,000 represents an increase of $3,012,000 
over the 1951 appropriation. I am comparing our 1952 request with 
1951 now, which I hope will not be the final comparison. 

Mr. Denton. How much more did you say? 

Mr. Toucnet. $3,012,000. However, the appropriation for 1951 
includes $745,000 of nonrecurring work, so that effectively there is a 
$3,750,000 increase. In addition to that, in 1952 there will be a four- 
tenths of 1 percent decrease in work load under 1951. That decrease 
in work load of four-tenths of 1 percent means that we would require 
$223,000 less, so adding them all together we find that I should explain 
a requested increase of $3,970,000. 

There are five causes for this increase. The first one, mandatory 
with in-grade increases of $735,000. The second, the cost of an extra 
working day in 1952, $199,000. Then we are going to have to pay 
social security taxes for Federal employees in an amount of $75,000. 
Space and communication price increases will cost us $109,000. These 
four increases are not subject to administrative control. The rest of 
the increases are about $2,850,000, representing the figure which we 
need to do the increasingly difficult work in 1952 over 1951. 

If we are not to be allowed to have this $2,850,000, or approximately 
$3,000,000 to regain some of the quality lost, to do the more difficult 
work, we would, in effect, be forced to do our work with $9,000,000 
less in 1952 than in 1950, because, as I said before, our 1952 request is 
$6,000,000 less than 1951 on a workload basis, and that 1952 request 
naan this request for $2,850,000 for the greater difficulty of the 
work. 

FACTORS CAUSING GREATER OPERATING DIFFICULTIES 


Some of the things which we face that have to do with greater 
difficulty are these. The hundreds of thousands of simple six quarter 
claim cases will not be received in 1952 to make possible the same 1951 
abnormally high rate of production per claims unit. We will not be 
able to handle claimants in groups. We will not be able to handle 
claims by mail. 

Time will have to be taken with individual claimants to explain 
ert responsibilities, or else they will cause undue extra expense in the 

uture, 
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The peak loads of 1951 permitted specialization processing. The 
density of the claims workload permitted the utilization of every 
available moment of time every day in every field office. We do not 
want to face that again, frankly. No one should work employees as 
hard as they are being worked this year. 

The many newly covered employers of one or two employees will 
not make as good reports as we have been getting. There will be fewer 
wage items per report, making it more difficult. 

As I said, there are 2,000,000 employers for the 10,000,000 newly 
coveied employees. Many of the new wage. reports will be hand- 
written, which will add to the difficulties of processing. 

There will be a lot more of incorrect and incomplete reportings of 
wages, and where it costs us three cents to process a wage item now 
to carry it through the whole operation to final posting, it costs us 
30 cents to handle an incorrect or an incompletely reported wage item, 
so we face greatly increased necessary cost in that phase of the 
operations. 

The Spanish-Puerto Rican reports will cost more to handle. The 
self-employed reports will be different, requiring special procedures 
and more cost. These are only a few of many factors which have to 
do with the increased difficulty we are going to face, are beginning to 
face now, but will face in a full measure in 1952, for which we ask this 
special consideration of a comparison of our 1952 request with the 
more comparable year of 1950 rather than with the 1951 emergency 
year which had conditions, which we will not face again, save for 
other future far reaching amendments, coming out under the condi- 
tions which applied this year. 

In summation I would like to assure you again that economy is our 
keynote. We can find ways and means to further the economical 
operations, and I believe our record shows beyond doubt that the 
administrative record is one of constant application of economy. 

If we can find additional economies, better ways to do work, we 
shall do it. We will not spend money, we will not use one extra 
employee that is unnecessary, and our application of that will be on 
an emergency basis fully compatible with the necessities of the 
present time. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW BUILDING 


One thing that we could do, one thing that could be done to help 
along, help along very greatly in the making of our operations more 
efficient, would be to provide us a building in which we could operate. 
We know that we could save a minimum of nearly $800,000, between 
seven and eight hundred thousand every year if we were in one building. 
designed for our purposes, and that saving, along with the rental we 
yay, would pay for that building in 14 years, something a little bit 
lc ss than 14 years, and we would have a building and we would have 
a going continuation of those economies for the years to come. 

1 think that is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Touchet. 

Mr. Hepricx. Could some of your funds be used to build this 
building? 

Mr. ‘Toucnert. I believe we can. I believe we really do not need 
enabling legislation. The building should be constructed with our 
funds, with the trust funds, because the rentals come out of it. All 
administrative costs come from the trust funds under the act. 
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Mr. Fogarty. What do you pay for rent now? 

Mr. Tovenrr. About $456,000 a year, I believe is the figure in 
Baltimore alone. 

Mr. Furrerman. We pay more than that if we include services. — 

Mr. Tovucner. Yes. That adjusts out all services. There is 
something additional to that. 

Mr. Furrerman. About $700,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. About $700,000 a year? 


FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Heprick. How many district offices do you have over the 
country? 

Mr. Toucuet. We have 10 regional offices, 6 area offices, and 508 
field offices. Our area offices are our payment offices and accounting 
offices. They are located at six different points. 

Our field offices are public contact offices where the people come 
and file their claims, where the claims are developed, evidence is 
gathered, they are adjudicated and then are sent in to the area office 
for review of adjudication and certification and accounting, certifica- 
tion to the Treasury for payment and for accounting. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Heprick. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Toucuer. We have at the present time 13,600. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the total income of the department a 
month? 


Mr. Toucuet. The tax receipts in 1951 fiscal year will be $2,960,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Heprick. Annually? 

Mr, Toucuer. Annually. That is for 1951. We will pay in bene- 
fits in 1951 $1,600,000, and there are $13,700,000,000 in the trust fund 
as of December 31. 


BUILDING NOW IN USE 


Mr. Hepricx. I do not understand why you pay so much rent. 
You must have a terrific building over there to pay that much rent. 

Mr. Toucuer. We have over 5,000 employees in Baltimore. Our 
accounting operations are located there, you see. 

Mr. Heprick. And how many buildings do you have? 

Mr. Toucuer. Six buildings. It is not only a question of transport 
of materials between buildings, Doctor. It is a question of transport 
of work within the buildings. 

In the Candler Building where we have a large segment of our 
accounting operations work—and that operation is an assembly line 
routinized, mechanized operation—we have to take truck loads of 
cards and go down a floor and get on an elevator in a different part 
and go up a floor and move around in different directions to get to 
another part of the building. There is no way that you can make a 
direct flow of operations, so we have a huge waste. 

Then we have to transport work between the other building, which 
is about a half a mile away, and the Candler Building. 

Mr. Hepricx. Where is your main building now? 
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Mr. Toucuet. The main building? Our top offices are in the 
Equitable Building. That is on Calvert and Fayette Streets. Then 
we have a wey CHS 3 down the street on Calvert Street, about a 
block and a half, and then we have the Candler Building which now 
houses, I think, about 3,000 people working on day and night shifts 
at Pratt and Market right across from docks where ships are at’ all 
times, and a highly vulnerable location from the standpoint of safety 
or a bombing. 

Then ore a mile away on Pratt Street we have another building 
where we also work day and night shifts. Then we have another 
small building on Franklin Street, on the corner of Franklin and St. 
Paul, just a small building that houses just the attorneys connected 
with the old-age and survivors’ insurance program. Then we have 
another building and warehouse, the Miller uilding, which is at 
Hopkins Place. That has two floors of storage for our forms where 
we do our shipping and warehousing, and one floor devoted to office 
space for our procurement organization, our accounting, auditing, and 
payroll people. 


DESCRIPTION OF NEW BUILDING REQUIRED 


Mr. Heprickx. You almost have to have another Pentagon to be 
large enough to put it under one roof? 

Mr. Toucuet. No, it would not be such a terrific building. About 
890,000 square feet. It is not a huge building. It would only cost 
about $13,900,000, something like that. It would be a very good 
piece of business. 

Mr. Heprickx. Do you think that should be built in, Washington? 

Mr. Tovucuet. Preferably, if it could be, from the administrative 
standpoint, yes. It is good for us to be near our leadership. Thatis 
always the case. I think it is good for any organization to be very 
close to its leadership. I think we ought to get a building, Doctor. 


Mr. Hepricx. I think so, too. I think it is important that you get 
one. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 


APPROPRIATION INCREASES SINCE 1944 


Mr. Denton. I notice that your appropriation in 1944 was $17 
million, and here is a request of $60 million. I realize that there has 
been some increase in rental and salaries and things of that kind, but 
why should there be such an increase of 350 percent in 7 years. 

Mr. Toucuet. There are a number of reasons, Mr. Denton. In 
the first place, in 1944 you had only a certain number of people who 
were insured, who were fully insured. As the years went that 
number kept increasing by reason of the fact that they earned addi- 
tional wages, so that your claims intake has, I should say, taking 1944, 
I suspect that it far more than doubled. 

There has been a great expansion in the economy of the country and 


far more ae we are in the labor force, which makes for far more wage 
items which have to be recorded. 


Mr. Denton. In 1944, though, you had « very high rate of employ- 
ment. 
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Mr. Furrerman. The number of claims received in 1944 was half a 
million. _ In 1952 we are going to see in process over a million and a 
half, over 1,600,000. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you have got a period of high employment 
there. Well, you have that now. 

Mr. Furrerman. In a new insurance program, workload, par- 
ticularly on the benefit side, builds up vel ner: y. We have to start 
off low on the amount of benefits that are immediately payable. As 
people acquire status we will have a heavier and heavier benefit 
workload. 

Mr. Denton. When will that start leveling off? 

Mr. Toucuer. Not for a good many years. There are more people, 
more aged people coming into the population all the time, a greater 
percentage of them. 

Mr. Focarry. People are living much longer than they were. 

Mr. Tovucuer. That is right. There were 506,895 claims which 
were received in 1944. Now in 1950, which was a comparable year, 
I would say, to 1952, there was 951,000, almost double the amount 
of claims received. In 1952 there will be 1,634,000 claims, three times 
the number of claims. 

Now there is too another thing; as the years go by and as the 
program matures, they have a , Pott wage record. They have 


worked for longer years of time. Eventually we will be handling wage 
records where people have worked for 40 years. 

We had people 55 years old whose wage records only started in 
1937, so the wage record did not cover many years. The computa- 
tion, the determinations, were far less difficult in the early years. 


Now another very significant factor is the persons who become 65 
years old and file claims. You get 40,000 people per week filing 
claims—or we will say 20,000, because about half the intake of claims 
are retirement claims—about 20,000 people who are 65 years old go 
on that roll every month. A man has a life expectancy of about 
12 years thereafter, a woman about 15. 

hen they go on the rolls, on the average they stay that long and 
they do not drop off anywhere near as fast, so you have a constant 
increase to the benefit rolls and will have for years to come; 1980 
will not be a leveling-off year. The number of people on the benefit 
rolls will still continue to grow. 

Now the work in connection with the benefit rolls does not just 
mean sending a check each month, because, if the beneficiaries return 
to work in covered employment and earn $50 a month—it was only 
$15 a month previous to the amendments—the checks have to be 
stopped. The beneficiaries are suspended, and action is necessary to 
take that beneficiary off the roll, and out of the accounting process. 

Then when the beneficiary ceases working, his benefits are rein- 
— and we go through the process of putting him back on the 
rolls. 

Addresses of these people are constantly changing so that you have 
a heavy workload every day for just merely changes in addresses, so 
the checks will get to these people. There are people who fail to 
report when they return to work, fail to report even when they 
remarry, keep on going with that sort of thing, which necessitates a 
continuing check. 
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Checks are often issued because of failure of the beneficiary to 
promptly notify us, and they have to be canceled. There are a whole 
— of operations that are entailed with the maintenance of a benefit 
roll. 

Mr. Denton. You had all that though back in 1940, 

Mr, Tovucuet. But for fewer people. 

Mr. Denton. How many more people do you have paying in now 
than paid in in 1944? 

Mr. Tovucuet. In 1944 we had 998,229 people on the benefit rolls. 

Mr. Denton. I mean that you were collecting from, people who 
had social-security numbers. 

Mr. Toucuet. Could I make that point, Mr. Denton, the difference 
between the benefit roll in ’44 of 998,000. In 1952 we expect to have 
5,253,000, or five times the people on the benefit roll. It is five times 
the work to maintain that benefit roll. 

Workers with taxable wages in 1944 were 46,296,000. The table 
only goes up to 1948. It had increased to 50,000,000. 

Now the increased coverage, of course, will run that way up. There 
are 10,000,000 more to be added. What we have been talking about 
all the time and everything I have said, and what we do every day in 
all of our operations, is always to weight our requirements with our 
workload. These charts that you saw show that we expect to use 
49:5 people in 1952 to do the work which took 100 people to do in 
1941, based on just that. 


ACCURACY OF WORKLOAD ESTIMATING 


We have a highly developed system of workload estimating. 


Out of our own statistics which are a veritable mine of information 
with respect to the economy of the country, we can determine what is 
going to happen in the way of our workload with respect to account 
numbers to be issued, with respect to wage items to be processed. 
We know what the employment situation is all the time, and we know 
too what is happening in the field of claims. . We are able to project 
our workload. 

As a matter of fact, in the past 7 or 8 years our estimates of work- 
loads as presented to you like we are doing now for 1952, presenting 
at this time for fiscal year 1952, or even better said, because they are 
the same workloads that have been made before, 6 months ago, have 
proven to be less than 5 percent inaccurate when measured against 
the actual receipts later for that period. That is how closely we can 
estimate it. 

Now in addition to having developed an ability to accurately 
project workload, most of our operations, a great many of our oper- 
ations being routinized, mechanized operations, we are able to run 
good cost and production figures on them. We are able to project 
then the production rates in each one of our operations. 

In the Accounting Operations Division where we keep the wage 
records of people, there are about 1,200 production-controlled opera- 
tions. We know what the production rates are in every one of those 
1,200 operations at all times. We know what their trends are. 

We know then what to expect, from experience, so that we can make 
an index of workload taking 1941 as a beginning, because that was our 
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first year of paying claims and taking that as 100, we know that in 
1942 our weighted workload index is 109.5; 1943, 111.1; im 44, 110.2; 
in ’45, 121, and so forth, and we go right on up. 

Mr. Furrerman. This line represents the workload index through 
the years starting in 1941. 

Mr. Toucuer. It goes up like this. Now this line is the money cost 
in relation to the workload. You will notice there is a difference 
between this money and personnel. That is accounted for by the 
increase in compensation of our employees, but you will notice the 
spread. Your use of manpower here in relation to the load is shown. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FROM BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Denton. How much did you ask the Budget Director to give 
you? 

Mr. Toucuert. Sixty-two and a half million. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. How many employees did you say you have? 

Mr. Tovucrer. Thirteen thousand six hundred. 


LOCATION OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Where was your main office located before you moved 
to Baltimore, or have you always been there? 

Mr. Tovucuet. They were located in Washington, D. C., and except 
for our field-office operations, they were all located in Washington, 
D. C., with the exception of the wage-record operation which has 


always been in Baltimore. 

What we had in Washington were the top policy-making and execu- 
tive offices, and the offices which adjudicated, reviewed, accounted for, 
and certified the claims. In 1942 when we were required to move out 
of Washington to make room for the war agencies, we decentralized 
that adjudication function. We trained our field officers to take on 
one more segment of the work. 

Previously they had just developed a claim, put together the 
evidence, got the wage record, and sent it to Washington for adjudi- 
cation. Then the adjudication was reviewed by another group and 
then it was certified for payment and accounted for. We had the 
field offices take over the adjudication part. 

Then we started from the next operation, review and accounting 
and certification, and we moved those out to five area offices. Later 
we had to add a sixth area office. That is the number we have now. 
About 500 of the top policy-making and executive group were moved 
to the Equitable Building in Baltimore. 

Mr. Bussey. Were you formerly located in the Social Security 
Building here? 

Mr. Toucuet. We never did get into that building. That build- 
ing was built for us, but before we could get into that building, the 
War Department took it away. 

Mr. Bussey. War Manpower? 

Mr. Toucuet. And then War Production took it away from the 
War Department and we moved out of Washington. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO OASI FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Touchet. 

Now on this $3,694,000 for reimbursements to the OASI trust fund, 
that is on military credits, and that as I understand it, they will be 
taken out of the trust fund the next fiscal year, 1953. 

Mr. Furrerman. No, sir. Reimbursement will be for money 
already expended. 

Mr. Wynkoop. There will be no more appropriations. That was 
the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Furrerman. There will be no more reimbursement from the 
general fund. ‘This is the last one. 

Mr. Srepnens. In 1952, Mr. Chairman, they are asking to return 
to the fund moneys expended in the fiscal year 1950 and the first 
2 months of 1951. 


WORKLOADS BY MAJOR ACTIVITY 
Mr. Focarry. I want to insert in the record page 12 of the justifi- 


cation showing the workload, at this point. 
(The document above referred to follows:) 


Comparison of estimated workloads (in thousands) for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
with actual workloads for fiscal year 1950 





aia 1951 esti- Percentage 
Workloads by major activity 1950 actual mated:! change, 1952 
from 1951 





| 
Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings: 
Employee accounts established 
Requests for changes in employee records 
received I, 987 
Requests for duplicate account numbers 
received 3, 511 
Employer identification numbers assigned. 744 
Employee earnings items received ‘ 2 219, 987 
Incomplete and imcorrent earnings items 
received 
Weighted activity change in workload... 
Processing and certification for payment of 
initial claims: 
New claims received_ 
Recertification monthly of awarded claims: 
Benefits in force (end of year) 
Adjustment actions processed 
Beneficiary wage investigations received in 


4 477 


Weighted activity change in workload _- 
Bureau-wide composite workload change. - 

















1 All workloads for 1951 and 1952 are shown on a processed basis. Thus workloads received in 1951 and 
processed in 1952 are reflected in the 1952 column. 


2 Reflects carry-over of 7,178,000 items received in 1951. 

3 Reflects carry-over of 511,000 items received in 1951. 

4 Reflects carry-over of 214,000 claims received in 1951. 

5 Represents a reduction of 196,000 from the 4,602,000 which would have been in force if all claims had been 
processed currently in 1951. 

6 Reflects carry-over of 60,000 items from 1951. 

1 Reflects carry-over of 14,700 cases from 1951. 


LEGISLATION FOR NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. Did not the House pass some enabling legislation a 


year or two ago on the construction of a building or acquiring land? 
Mr. Tovcuet. This past 


Mr. Focarry. The Senate took no action? 
Mr. Tovcuet. The Senate took no action. 
Mr. Focarty. Was not the site picked out nearby Washington? 
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Mr. Toucuet. There was no site actually determined upon, Mr. 
Chairman. The enabling legislation said ‘In or near the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. Foaartry. Were they talking about some particular site? 

Mr. Toucuet. They were talking about a number of sites. Suit- 
land was one of the sites under consideration, but it was not deter- 
mined upon. 

Mr. Focarty. You made the statement, I think, that you did not 
know whether or not you need enabling legislation to go ahead and 
build the building. 

Mr. Toucuet. Some think that that would not be necessary; that 
an appropriation would be all that is necessary. 

Mr. Mircneuyu. Mr. Chairman, the language in the Social Security 
Act is, I think, “Administrative expense.”” Administrative expense 
in the general appropriation would not normally be available for the 
construction of the building, but we understand from our own general 
counsel’s office that an interpretation would be valid applying to the 
Social Security Act; that administrative expense as used therein would 
make the trust-fund moneys available for the construction of a build- 
ing. 
Mr. Fogarty. Who is to finally determine whether or not you need 
enabling legislation? 

Mr. Mircue.ti. We have been advised in our attempt to get 
authorization for the construction that regardless of that fact, the 
way the Congress operates, that the Public Works Committee would 
feel that they would have to pass upon the matter anyway. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any further questions? 


TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Denton. I would like to ask one question. This trust fund is 
invested in Government bonds; is it? 

Mr. Toucuert. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Do they give you bonds for that, or is that an 
account? 

Mr. Tovucuer. There are bonds in the actual trust fund. 

Mr. Denton. That bear interest? 

Mr. Toucuet. The interest accrues to the trust fund. 

Mr. Denton. You could buy some bonds on the open market, too; 
ree you not? Do you know something about that, Government 

onds? 

Mr. Tovucuer. I do not know. 

Mr. Mircue.i. About 2 years ago there was—I do not recall the 
exact figures, but the managing trustees, they have authorization to 
make open-market purchases, and they did make some open-market 
purchases at that time. That is the only time that has happened. 
I believe that the determination had something to do with the report 
of the Government bond market at the time. It was a technical 
financial transaction. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS FROM CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Touchet. You might 
also furnish for the record some facts on the cost of a new building 
for your Bureau, the — in rentals and other expenses, and so on. 

M 


Mr. Tovcuert. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Savincs Wuicu Coutp Be Mapre TurovGH THE CONSTRUCTION OF A BUILDING 
FOR THE BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


COMPARISON OF CONSTRUCTION AND RENTAL COSTS 


The housing of the Bureau in a new building would result in considerable 
savings to the OASI trust fund. These savings would be sufficient to amortize 
the cost of constructing a new building in a period of 14 years. The attached 
table shows the estimated savings in rent, as well as the savings from operating 
on a single shift and the economies resulting from better working conditions and 
improved and more efficient work lay-outs. At present the Bureau is scattered 
among seven buildings necessitating a constant messenger and shuttle service for 
the transportation of work and personnel. This results not only in a delay in the 
eae of work and in a loss of time in maintaining adequate communications 

ut in a decrease in the quality of the work due to attempts to keep communica- 
tions between buildings down toa minimum. The elimination of these difficulties 
jer lead to a substantial improvement in the flow of work throughout the 
ureau. 

If we construct a new building, rather than continue our present type rental 
arrangement, the effective yearly withdrawals from the trust fund would be 
decreased by $481,410 representing rentals presently paid and by an additional 
$729,235 representing additional operating savings which would be made possible. 
This annua! reduction in withdrawals of $1,210,645 accumulated with interest at 
2% percent for 14 years will equal the $13,915,000 cost of the building plus the 
loss of interest on that amount which would accumulate if the $13,915,000 is per- 
mitted to remain in the trust fund. Consequently, a new building constructed 
by the Government would pay for itself in 14 years and we would still have the 
building at the end of that time. 


Estimated annual savings resulting from occupation of a single building 


Savings on heat and light $40, 000 
Savings in supervisory and administrative staff____._.....------ Sp 142, 000 
Savings in guards and char force. 2o 0 if). 22 Sk SSL Sek 58, 000 
Elimination of night-shift differential 372, 000 
Estimated 2 percent improvement in over-all efficiency (based on per- 
sonal service costs in the Division of Accounting Operations) 300, 000 
Cost of measures for protection of records: 
(a) Initial cost, $473,700, amortized over a 14-year period 33, 835 
(6) Continuing annual cost 39, 400 


985, 235 
Less additional annual cost of IBM machines__.-...-.-...-------- 256, 000 


Net annual saving 729, 235 
Present lease $687, 925 
Service charges included in lease___._....---.-----+---- — 206, 515 


ile AN a re a ea PILE ARE CARCI 481, 410 


Net annual expense associated with present building 1, 210, 645 


SAFEGUARDING OF RECORDS 


The central records and personnel of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance are housed in scattered buildings in Baltimore so located that they are 
most vulnerable in the event of an enemy attack. The Bureau is exploring plans 
for the preparation of microfilm copies of its essential records to be stored in 
protected records centers as an insurance measure. The cost of preparing these 
microfilms will be $473,700 in the first year and $38,400 annually thereafter. 
Even with this protected copy of the records, however, in the event that a major 
part of the records is destroyed, it would cost up to $16,000,000 to reconstruct 
the essential records from the microfilm. 
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Frsruary 15, 1951. 
BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
WITNESSES 

CLAUDE R. ORCHARD, DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH E. BLOMGREN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 

ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropri: ation or estimate: 
Annual definite 
Annual indefinite__-.-.. -| 
Transferred from ‘ ‘Supervision ‘of Federal credit unions, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency,’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 759 (annual indefinite) __ 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 521, 755, 402 
Balance transferred from ‘Supervision ‘of Federal credit | 
unions, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency,”’ pursuant to Public Law 759 





Obligations incurred = ¢ 765, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Supervision of Federal credit 


unions, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency” 








ON SERIO OE EE TT RE TL LE EET 


619, 342 | 








Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1, Chartering and establishment of Federal credit unions 


| 
2. Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions-. .-- 


$54, 813 | $55, 092 
| 
3. Administration ; 


660, 112 | 691, 493 
. 8, 515 | 50, 075 51, 416 
Total obligations...-.......-- PTA PRE Te RG Ee 619, 342 | 

| 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
Total number of permanent positions 127 
Average number of all employees 124 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. $503, 048 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 








2, 540 
Total personal services 
rave 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 


5 | 10, 500 
SI I a 619, 342 765, 000 
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Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Orchard? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orcnarp. In these troubled times, when world-wide problems 
are pressing for solution, it may seem a bit presumptuous to ask you 
to pause for a little to give ear to the simple and homely business of 
the development of habits of thrift among the working men and women 
of our country. 


BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


For that is the purpose for which the Federal Credit Union Act was 
designed and that is the purpose which the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions is carrying out. 

1 am proud to report to you that there are now over 5,000 Federal 
credit unions. These thrift and credit institutions are located on 
farms, in factories, in offices, in schools, in churches, and among munic- 
ipal, county, State, and Federal employees. They operate in every 
State, in the District of Columbia, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Without exception, their careers have begun with a few members 
and a few dollars. For the most part, these modest beginnings have 
been possible only because of the generous amount of time which has 
been donated by a devoted band of men and women who proceed on 
the theory that thrift is a virtue and high-rate money lending a drain 
on the resources of the people. 

Under the law and the terms of the standard bylaws, directors and 
committeemen of Federal credit unions are volunteers? they may not 
be paid for their services. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Our experience during the calendar year just ended is most encour- 
aging, for early reports indicate the membership in all Federal credit 
unions increased by over 300,000, while members’ shareholdings 
totaled at the end of the year nearly 100 million dollars more than 
were recorded at the close of 1949. 

Of especial interest is the fact that the savings of individual mem- 
bers increased in greater amount than in any of our previous years. 

These increases, along with more loans for. greater sums to more 
members, are of very real value to members of Federal credit unions. 
However, they do add considerably to the workload of the Bureau. 


STEPS TOWARD SELF-SUPPORTING STATUS 


I trust that you will be pleased to learn that, in the face of this 
rapidly increasing workload, our request for an appropriation of 
Treasury funds is $50,000 less for fiscal year 1952 than the amount 
which was allowed for 1951. 

Since April 24, 1949, examination fees have been increased from 
$25.72 per examiner-day to $47.20 per day, which is the current rate. 

This is in accordance with the wishes of Congress that the Bureau 
should become more nearly self-supporting, as is indicated in the 
reports of this Appropriation Committee. 
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The increase in fees has not been accomplished without objections 
as may be imagined. 

In addition to the increase in examination fees, noted above, a pro- 
posal has been transmitted to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives by the Federal Security 
Agency which will further assist in the effort toward a self-supporting 
status. 

If this amendment becomes effective during this session of Congress, 
a forward step will have been taken toward the day when United 
States Treasury funds may no longer be required to finance the 
Bureau. 

If the proposed legislation should fail to be adopted, it is not im- 
probable that we would have to give consideration to again raising 
examination fees. 

Unfortunately, the burden of any upward trend in examination 
fees will fall most heavily on the smaller and weaker groups. These 
smaller credit unions are made up of members from our lower econ- 
omic levels where credit union service is so sorely needed. 


VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE TO THE PROGRAM 


Support by the Congress and a willingness on the part of great 
numbers of our citizens to battle against the usurer has made it 
possible for Federal credit unions to carry out their functions. 

Officers, directors, and committeemen give freely of their time and 
effort. Employers, church leaders, heads of farm organizations, of 
lodges, labor unions, and other groups have been generous in providing 
rent, light, and heat and in some cases clerical hire without cost. 

lt may surprise you to know that among those who have sponsored 
and assisted in the operation of Federal credit unions are some of the 
leading bankers and insurance men of the country. 

I am sure that they understand that thrift habits are extremely 
difficult to acquire when convenient and attractive facilities are lack- 
ing. They know that Americans generally are ready to help the 
other fellow to help himself, especially if it can be done without taking 
something away from one’s own family. 

Many sponsors have been quick to see that the credit union success- 
fully bridges the gap between the dollar or so which workers might 
save each week and the $100 which most of them would like to have in 
hand before they appear before the bronze and marble of the bank 
teller’s window. 

It would be of benefit to the whole economy if the number and size 
of our credit unions could be doubled overnight, for they would draw 
from the pockets of additional hundreds of thousands of people loose 
change which otherwise will add to the pressures for scarce goods. 

When the present emergency is over, all of these thousands will 
have accumulated additional purchasing power, much of which will be 
used to satisfy latent demand and thus help in an orderly change-over 
from the manufacture of defense materials to peacetime goods. 


NUMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS, BY STATES 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Orchard. 
At this point in the record, I would like to have included the two 
tables that you have prepared for the committee, the first one being 
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Credit Unions Operating in the Various States as of December 31, 
1949, and the second one is Selected Figures of Operating Federal 
Credit Unions as of December 31, 1949, by State. 

(The tables above referred to follow:) 


Credit unions operating in the various States as of Dec. 31, 1949 





Report- 


| 


Mem- | 
bers | 


ing 
credit 
unions 


Assets 


Report- 
ing 


credit 
unions 


Mem- 
bers 





Alabama: 
State... ....... 
Federal 


53 32, 021 
30 11, 001 





83 43, 022 


$7. 193, 953 
1, 891, 220 


9, 085, 173 








6 743 
23 6, 633 


89. 570 
1, 213, 965 





Peer 


29 7.376 





Arkansas: 
State 
Federal 


1, 303. 535 








121 14, 000 
12 2, 002 


33 | 


6, 002 


1 550, 000 





California: 
State 
Federal 


203 133, 551 
350 | 177, 341 





31, 054, 896 
35, 179, 434 








553 | 310.892 


66, 234. 330 





Colorado: 
ees 
Federal 


67 24, 734 
46 12, 618 


6, 292, 799 
2, 478, 741 





113 37, 352 


8, 771, 540 








67 
204 


2, 223, 655 
20, 922, 285 





271 





State __ 
Federal 





@) 
9 





9 








District of Colum- 
bia: 


80, 250 


11, 767, 468 





95, 772 


13, 973, 079 








26, 905 
35, 805 


6, 023, 678 
6, 584, 940 





62, 710 


12, 608, 618 





Georcia: 
Staee. . . < cae 
Federal 


37, 962 
20, 139 


7, 507, 921 
3, 229, 167 





58, 101 


10, 737, 088 











40, 529 


14, 979, 573 














14, 979, 573 











1 Estimated. 
2 No State act. 


40, 529 


3 No Territorial act. 








Illinois: 
State. _-- 
Federal 


: |: SERS 


Indiana: 
State 


Federal 


1 $28, 739 
856, 129 





884, 868 





80, 885, 713 
11, 745, 824 





92, 631, 537 











10, 970, 486 
14, 505, 688 





25, 476, 174 





10, 105, 555 
161, 146 





10, 266, 701 





5, 659, 037 
1, 968, 329 





7, 627, 366 








7, 107, 045 





7, 732, 201 





2, 287, 300 
5, 817, 623 





8, 104, 923 





1, 089, 124 
1, 277, 563 





2, 366, 687 





3, 745, 549 
1, 131, 941 





4, 877. 490 





67, 880, 522 
4, 350, 833 





72, 231, 355 





36, 049, 580 
12, 902, 638 














48, 952, 218 
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Credit unions operating in the rapows States as of Dec. 31, 1949—Continued 





| Report- 


| 


ing Mem- 
credit bers 
unions 


Assets 


Report- 
ing Mem- 


bers Assets 


credit 
unions 





Minnesota: 
State 


Mississippi: 
oS ae 
Federal 


Missouri: 


| 
| 
| 


= | $23, 500, 118 


28 
4 ,418 | 1,036, 630 





94,716 | 24,536,748 








Federal. sise a] 


Montana: 
State 
Federal 


Total. 


Nebraska: 
State 
Federal 


Federal 


New Hampshire: 
State 
Federal 


New Jersey’ 
State 
Federal 


New Mexico: 
State 
Federal 


New York: 
State 
Federal 


1 Estimated. 
2 No State act. 


» 335 | 235, 630 || 





| 
| 
= 
| 
| 


1 
6, 986 917, 536 
8, 321 | 











1, 153, 166 


| | 
367 |1110,000 | 23, 770, 439 | 
26} 10,593 | 1,464,745 || 
120, 593 | . 25, 235, 184 || 





215, 695 | 
1, 290, 990 || 


1, 506, 685 | 











2, 195, 368 || 
2, 169, 384 || 


41,722 | 235, 704 ! 





r i} 
1,722 | 235, 794 








3, 813 
3, 398 


2, 160, 880 
348, 430 











7,211 | 2,509,310 || 
ee ; 


27,254 | 5,624, 692 || 
93, 15. 772, 587 || 


21, 397, 249 








81, 209 || 
406, 663 | 





5, 168 487, 872 || 





120,341 | 25, 713, 667 || 
210, 751 


| 
32, 390, 531 || 
331,002 | 58, 104, 198 || 





1 7, 600, 000 | 


1 43, 000 1} 
788, 605 || 
| 


4, 852 





{| 
8, 388, 605 | 


47, 852 





10, 160 4, 003, 202 
4, 623 732, 791 





14, 783 4, 735, 993 





1 28, 050, 000 
21, 513, 766 


1120, 000 
132, 836 








| 











252, 836 | 49, 563, 766 | 





Oklahoma: 
State 
Federal 


|| Pennsylvania: 


State 
Federal 


Rhode Island: 


I ae actang hes 


Federal... ..... 


‘ie 


South Carolina: 
State 


Federal_____--- 


Total 


| South Dakota: 


State._.... 
Federal 


Tete cc. 


|| Tennessee: 


State. _.. 


Federal_____. -| 


ri | eee 


a 


| Utah: 
ee a 


Federal 


SN he acin 


|| Vermont: 


| Virginia: 


State 


Federal._._..__| 


SOR x ccc. | 


Washington: 
State 
Federal 


West Virginia: 
State 
Federal 


15, 422 
14, 922 


$2, 854, 066 
3, 148, 643 


6, 002, 709 





30, 344 











13, 196 
10, 035 


3, 114, 197 
1, 557, 006 


4, 671, 203 








23, 231 








1 50, 000 
242, 120 


19, 500, 000 
38, 021, 848 





292,120 | 47, 521, 848 











| 
| 
| 37] 39,272| 17,180, 429 
| 10] 3,058 520, 219 


47 | 42,330 | 17, 700, 648 
/ 








19] 1497 1 58,151 
27 | 7,640 | 978,052 


8,067 | 1,036, 203 








1, 092, 264 


6, 533 | 
be: cae a 
74} 36,073 | 
73| 26, 968 | 


1, 092, 264 





7, 958, 538 
3, 772, 897 


| 147| 63,041 | 11,731, 435 








| 
35, 940 | 
115, 182 | 


| 
| 
| 
87 


' 

| 

| 9, 751, 599 
336 | 


23, 486, 497 


_— 





423 151,122 | 33, 238, 096 








| 
52 12, 430 | 
17 6, 397 | 


3, 501, 472 
1, 045, 823 





69 | 18,827 | 4,547,295 








25 | 2, 282 | 
4) 1,120 | 


103, 218 
116, 896 


3, 402 | 220, 114 





2, 027, 056 
2, 517, 421 





4, 544, 477 





6, 722, 818 
3, 970, 815 


10, 693, 633 





5, 346 
12, 571 





784, 639 
1, 937, 184 


17,917 | 2,721,828 
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Credit unions operating in the various States as of Dec. 31, 1949—Continued 





Report- 
ing 
eredit 
unions 


Mem- 
bers 


Mem- 
bers 





$35, 620, 734 
25, 884 





35, 646, 618 





























2, 254, 192 
1, 819, 606 





$511, 278, 550 
316, 362, 504 





4, 073, 798 


827, 641, 054 











1,372 
1, 984 


101, 508 
45, 225 








2 No State act. 


Selected figures of operating Federal credit unions, as of Dec. 31, 1949, by State 





! 


Number of 
Federal 
credit unions 


Membership 


Total assets 


Loans out- 
standing 





Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

CG, wc amcoupocnn 2 
Colorado 


EE SESE ee Pl: Io Ea he 


Delaware 


Kentucky 


Maine _- 


Mississippi -- 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





8 SeeepsaeeeRata 


_ 
uo 


Stet Busnssessunk 


~ 


11,001 
1, 372 
6, 633 
2, 002 

177, 341 
1, 984 


-BesorpBRBroSwo-8 


Be 
BSSERERSSSIZEALZESE 


4 = Lad 
— GO = 
NYPNSFNSZ ON 


robe BREEN 
SSRSSlQs28Se2 


83 
N 





— 
iS 
on 
3 
po 





S 
wos 
Be3e2 


$1, 891, 220 
101, 508 

1, 213, 965 
233, 393 
35, 179, 434 


2, 478, 741 
20, 922, 285 
537, 044 
11, 767, 468 
6, 584, 940 
3, 229, 167 
14, 979, 573 
856, 129 
11, 745, 824 
14, 505, 
161, 146 
1, 968, 329 
625, 156 
5, 817, 623 


[tas ose ere Ea Ai os Hse ae re ae he are 


ete tad cetiers fy 


eateaares 








1, 819, 606 


316, 362, 504 


186, 218, 022 
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COMPARISON OF STATE AND FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Foearty. Now, I notice in this first table that you have that 
you go down State by State and give the number of State credit 
unions, and then the number of Federal credit unions in that par- 
ticular State. I notice in some States like the State of Alabama, for 
instance, there are 53 State credit unions and 30 Federal credit 
unions. In the State of Arizona there are only 6 State credit unions 
and 23 Federal credit unions. 

What would be the principal reason for the differentiation between 
two States like Alabama and Arizona? I might take another State 
like Delaware that has no State credit unions, and they have nine 
Federal. Then take the State of Wisconsin. They have 532 State 
credit unions, but only 3 Federal credit unions. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I think, Mr. Fogarty, the difference can be ac- 
counted for in most of these States by first, the attitude of the super- 
visory authorities. 

Mr. Fogarty. State authorities? 

Mr. OrcHarp. State authorities. 

Mr. Fogarty. Banking authorities are you talking about, or 
legislative? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Banking, and in some States the department of 
agriculture, as in North Carolina. In California it is the department 
of corporations. They vary. They are not all in the State banking 
departments. 

Then it somewhat depends on how the group itself feels, because as 
you know sometimes people start a State bank and other people in 
the town or city or nearby start a national bank. I think some of 
that choice is a natural choice. Some people prefer to have Federal 
supervision and some prefer to have State supervision. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any differentiation between the benefits of a 
State credit union and the Federal credit union? 

Mr. Orcuarp. No. The laws are fairly similar. There is a differ- 
ence in our supervision generally. 

Mr. Fogarty. The laws are fairly similar? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They are fairly similar. There is more difference 
between two State laws than there would be, for instance, between 
the law in Iowa and the Federal act, but there is a choice in that in 
some States the supervision is very lackadaisical, and in others it is 
not altogether friendly. I think you can understand. 

In some States the man who is in charge of it might be in private 
bona a high-rate money lender. He would not be quite as sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr. Fogarty. A small loan shark, in other words? 

Mr. Orcwarp. Yes. That is true in several States. We, I think, 
in supervising the Federal act, have tried to be consistent. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you have done a good job, but the question 
that has always been raised in my mind is why there are more State 
credit unions than there are Federal credit unions existing today. 
Why should there not eventually be only a State program on this and 
not a Federal problem? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I could not answer that. Some States do not have 
laws. In some of the States actually the number of credit unions is 
growing less each year under State law. That is true in Wisconsin. 


79807—51—pt. 2——_12 
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There are over a hundred less in Wisconsin than there were 10 years 
ago. 

his: Fogarty. But there has not been much change in the number 
of Federal credit unions in Wisconsin, has there? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We do not have many there. 

Mr. Focarry. You have three. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Why is that? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Wisconsin is the only State in the Union which has 
actually aggressively gone out and organized credit unions. The 
State has been spending money until about 4 or 5 years ago, maybe 
7 years ago, and they had men in the State banking department who 
actually went out and visited with the merchants and factories and 
urged them to set up credit unions, and that greatly accounts for that 
difference. 

As a matter of fact, in the early days we had a comparatively small 
force, and Wisconsin was doing a good job. I do not know whether 
I was right or not, but quite often we had an inquiry from Wisconsin, 
and I sent it out to the State people, because after all, a credit union 
is a credit union. 

Mr. Fogarty. And they took advantage of some of your knowledge. 
They must have a pretty good State system, then. 

Mr. Orcuarp. They have, I think, probably as good as any State 
in the Union; that is, from what we can observe. 


FEES FOR AN EXAMINER 


Mr. Focartry. What are the fees you are charging now? What 
were they before you raised them? 

Mr. Orcuirp. When we were made a bureau, fees were $25.72 a 
day for an examiner day of 8 hours. At the present time they are 
$47.20 a day. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they set by law? 

Mr. Orcuarp. No; the law says that we may charge either cost or 
an asset rate. The asset rate at the time was 25 cents per $100. 
It is now 50 cents per $100. We have doubled the asset rate. 

That means a credit union of $10,000 would operate in such 
fashion that we could not examine it in a short enough time to pay 
on the day rate. We get $50 for examining credit unions of $10,000. 
They in turn average around $5,500 out in loans which they can only 
get $550 total income. That would be the maximum they could 
expect, and some of them would not do that. We are charging a 
stiff rate to the credit unions that are small. 


LEGISLATION TO MAKE CREDIT UNIONS SELF-SUPPORTING 


Mr. Fogarty. You know the attitude of the committee as it has 
‘been over the past 2 or 3 years. The committee has felt that this 
should be on a self-supporting basis eventually. When do you 
anticipate it will be self-supported? 

Mr. Orcnarp. If we can get our legislation, I think it will take 5 
or 6 years. It will be a descending amount of Treasury money. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you made any attempt in this Congress, this 
session of Congress, to get any action on the proposed legislation? 
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Mr. Orcuarp. We have made some effort, and I understand that 
a request quite similar to that of last year—a letter quite similar to 
that—is to be prepared and sent over, and we would welcome any 
help that we could have to move in that direction. 

Mr. Focarty. You apparently have not had much success in the 
past year. 

Mr. Orcuarp. This letter was transmitted on June 2, 1950, at a 
time when the Congress was exceedingly busy, and we did get a promise 
from the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House that a hearing would be held if the bill were introduced, but 
the bill was not introduced, although we hoped that it would be. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean it has not been thrown in the hopper? 

Mr. Orcwarp. It has not been thrown into the hopper. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has one been thrown in yet? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not yet. 

Mr. Fogarty. Just what would that bill do? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That bill would increase the supervision fee. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Fogarty, we are collecting what I consider to be a 
full rate for examination. For the supervision and administration of 
these credit unions the law says we can only collect $10. That is the 
maximum. 

Mr. Focarry. That is for supervision? 

Mr. Orcuarp. For supervision and administration of the law, $10 
for each credit union. You see, with 5,000 such as we have operating, 
that would only be $50,000, which after all does not go too far in work 
of this sort. 

Our suggestion is that we change that, take the maximum off, put a 
minimum of $10 for the smaller credit union and then increase that 
fee for each $40,000 or fraction thereof which the credit union gains in 
assets, so a credit union of $1,000,000 would mean $250 a year; 
$100,000 would pay $30. We move that on up. 

Now, our credit unions are growing in size. They are growing in 
assets quite rapidly, and even I think conservatively figured in 5 years, 
if we could have that arrangement, then you would see a gradual less- 
ening of the amount necessary from the Treasury to do this job, and 
before too long a self-supporting 

i Raa a What evidence of opposition have you noticed to 
the bill? 

Mr. Orcnarp. There is an organization of credit unions. It is 
called the Credit Union National Association, and they have gone on 
record as being opposed to any increase in supervision fees. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the opposition? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is the only opposition I know of. 

Mr. Busprey. Is that an organization of the credit unions? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; both Federal and State. The American 
Bankers Association is made up, as you know, of State and National 
banks. They do represent a great many of the credit unions. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS CHARTERED, 1948-51 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have at hand how many Federal unions 
were chartered during 1949 and 1950? 


Mr. Orcuarp. Yes; I have that in the annual report. In 1950 we 
had 565. 
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Mr. Fogarty. How many in 1948? 

Mr. Orcuarp. In 1948 we had 341. There were 523 in 1949, 
565 in 1950, and we are moving along at about that rate. 

Mr. Focarty. How many do you estimate will be chartered in 
19517 

Mr. OrcHarp. Our guess would be about 550 to 600. We had 
January and half of February, and we are moving along at about the 
same rate they did last year. Our general conditions would have a 
great deal to do with that, as you know. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. In 1950 you had an appropriation of $200,000. 

Mr. Orcuarp. In 1950, fiscal year, $250,000. 

Mr. Focarry. $200,000 plus fee authority of $418,500, which is a 
total of $618,500 as I make it out. 

Mr. Orncuarp. That is 1950. That is the fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1951 you had a general appropriation of $250,000 
and a fee authority estimated at $505,402. That would be a total of 
$755,402. 

Now, you are asking this year an appropriation of $200,000, which 
is $50,000 less than you received a year ago, but your estimated fee 
authority would be $598,000, or a total of $798,000, which would be 
an actual increase of $43,000. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That fee authority falls, unless we have examiners 
on the job to collect it. Under our law we only collect an examination 
fee when there has been an examination. 

Mr. Fogarty. You estimate there will be $598,000? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. The reason that it is a little larger 
is because we will have a little larger fee per day, and we will put in 
more days on it, because we would have a few more men. Our assets 
since we were made a bureau have almost doubled. That has an 
effect on our workload of examination. 

Mr. Wynkoop. I would like to point out that since we came in 
with our 1951 appropriation, we have reduced the amount of our 
request for direct appropriation by $175,000 and increased the esti- 
mates for the fees by roughly $300,000 as a result of the committee’s 
admonition in the report, and that was directed entirely toward that. 

Mr. Fogarry. I was talking about what you had in appropriation 
dollars for 1951. You had $250,000. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir; but I think this. indicates our desire to 
meet the committee’s wish. 


EXPLANATION OF FEE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I wonder for my benefit if you would 
have the Director explain that fee authority just a little more clearly 
to me. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, under the law we are allowed to collect three 
fess. There is a fee fixed at $25 by the law for the investigation and 
granting of a charter, and the next fee is a fee for what is called super- 
vision and administration. That fee is limited to $10 a year. 

It may be fixed by the Federal Security Agency at anything less 
than $10, but we have never collected less than $10 a year since the 
law has been passed. With 5,000 credit unions this year, we collect 
$50,000 on that. 
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We have another fee which is fixed according to the law at the cost 
of actually making the examination on an rweseirs anath depending on the 
size of the credit union. That fee is fixed now at $47.20 per 8-hour 
examiner day—the man who does the examination—or 50 cents per 
$100, $5 a thousand for the assets. Now, we collect either one fee or 
the other from every credit union we examine. 

We have those three fees, and that makes up our fee authority. 
We expect to get $598,000, we estimate. I think we are perhaps a 
little optimistic, but we are going to do our level best. 


CREDIT UNION OPERATIONS 


we Bussey. Are these credit unions supposed to operate at a 
rohit! 

? Mr. Orcnarp. No. They make no profits, as such, except that 
they return something to the members, a slight amount, 2}, 3 percent 
each year. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they not operate on the basis of a cooperative? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes, they are a cooperative. They distribute what- 
ever they earn to their members at the end of the year. 

Mr. Bussey. There was a bill introduced in the House the other 
day to bring credit unions and cooperatives and other different forms 
of organization under the tax structure. What effect would that have 
on these credit unions if they were to be taxed the same as other loan 
and banking institutions? 

Mr. Orcuarpv. That I would not be prepared to say. It might 
depend on what the tax was and how it was levied. As a matter of 
fact, they operate within very narrow limits. 

AF wa Credit Union may not charge more than 1 percent a 
month on balances it loans. That is fixed by the Congress. It may 
not at any time pay more than 6 percent dividends to its people 
although very few of them do that. Their bylaws limit them to that. 
They may not pay their directors or committeemen anything under 
the baw. The law limits that. 

As a matter of fact, if they had to pay the directors and com- 
mitteemen for the time they put in on these things, there would not 
be much left to tax or anything else, because the margins are very, 
be | narrow. 

These are small loans. They are oftentimes $5 loans, $10 loans, 
$15 loans, which you just could not put on the books and hope to 
make any profit out of them. 

We like to think of the credit union as a helpful institution, really, 
to fight in positive fashion the usurious money lender who is, as you 
know, all around us and who does break down morale of the people. 

Mr. Bussey. | expressed myself on that this morning. Having 
had to work with a great many people who had sad experiences with 
loan sharks, I know that. 


LIMITATION ON INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Biomeren. May I mention the limitation on investment, too? 
Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. Our limitations on investment are very fine, 
I think. No Federal credit union can invest other than in securities 
of the United States Government, guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest; in a bank—most of them are insured under the FDIC, 
as you know—we can invest in a Federal savings and loan associa- 
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tion, and Congress even limited that, or we may loan to other credit 
unions up to 25 percent of our assets. Beyond that there are no 
investments. There is no such thing as speculation of these funds, 
which is a marvelous thing. 

Congress, it seems to me, has written a law which does not permit 
of these speculative impulses that people do have sometimes, who never 
handled anybody else’s money. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, to that extent it takes them out of 
the field of competing with private banking institutions on that type 
of loan. 

Mr. Orcuarp. You might be interested to know that our law now 
limits us to 3 years. There has been some disposition, Mr. Fogarty, 
to raise that 3-year limit on the part of the national association. In 
fact, I think they have offered some legislation. 

Personally, I would like to see it stay in the small loan field, the 
small loan short-term field, because that is where the exploitation is 
practiced. There is no object in credit unions going out and loaning 
money on real estate loans, because we have the building and loan 
associations, the Federal savings and loan associations that Congress 
has established. That is their proper field. 

Mr. Bussey. If banks limited their activities, I might feel kindly 
toward the taxing problem or some other problem that is coming up. 

Mr. Orcnarp. It seems to me out of my years of experience—and 
I used to be personnel director of a fairly large corporation where we 
could see these real problems of individuals pretty closely at hand— 
this country needs something which carries the short-term credit and 
the thrift facilities right down to where people live and where they 
work, . 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CREDIT UNION 


Perhaps I told you, Mr. Fogarty, last year one of the great cotton 
mill men of the South, Donald Comer down in Alabama, in Birming- 
ham, who is a director of one of the large banks in Birmingham, also 
director of a building and loan association—T was invited in to see 
him because he had heard something about it, and he is a very, very 
marvelous employer. 

He said, “Will it do our people any good,” and I said, “T think it 
will.” He said, ‘‘Well, we at this mill are on the edge of Birming- 
ham. People could take their money in to the bank.” TU said, 
“What is the streetcar fare?” He said, “It cost at that time 15 cents 
round trip.”’ I said, “Well, how much do you think your people 
could save?’ He said, “It would be pretty tough for them to save 
more than a dollar a week.” 

I said, ‘“Mr. Comer, if they could save a dollar a week, they would 
have to save it each week. They could not put it in the sugar bowl 
and wait, because if they did it would get out of the sugar bowl too: 
often,” and I said, ‘““They would have to pay 15 cents to take it down 
to the bank. How long would they have to leave it there before you 
would give them back the dollar and the streetcar fare?’ He said, 
“Tt would be about 8 or nine years.” He said then, “I think we will 
set one of these up.”’ 

I went back to see him about 6 months afterward and he was very 
proud. He took me around and showed we where they had set up 
the office of the credit union. He said, “I remember what you told 
me.’”’ The paymaster was up here and it went one step down to the 
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credit union office window. He said, “We fixed it so they do not 
even have to step up a step. They can step down one step when 
they save their dollar.’ 

e has done a very marvelous job, because in his mill alone these 
people have saved a considerable amount in that period of time. 


TIME LIMITATION ON LOANS 


Mr. Bussey. Are the credit unions at the present time limited as 
to the maximum amount of money they can loan? 

Mr. Orcuarpb. Only by the term of 3 years. Of course, they are 
limited by regulation W within that, but they may not make a loan 
for more than 3 years, and almost all our loans are amortized, and 
the average person cannot pay a loan off of any size. Now, we do 
not—and it is one of our regulations—permit so-called balloon notes. 

In other words, if a man wants to borrow $300, he would have to 
cover that within 3 years, paying a certain amount each payday 
each month, or however it was. We would not let him have a balloon 
note of $200 at the end, because that would violate the law, and so we 
have no balloon notes. 

Most of our loans are amortized over a period of 1 year, and con- 
sequently each credit union sets its own limits, but the law fixes a 
limit of 3 years, and then in our examinations we see to it that they 
live up to the law. 


NUMBER, LOCATION, AND DUTIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Hepricx. I just want to ask you this. You have 155 em- 
ployees. What do they do, and where to they work? 

Mr. OrcHarp. Twenty-one employees in Washington. We have 
eight regional offices. With 5,000 of these units, we have to have a 
great deal of cor respondence, because they are always asking questions 
about the law, what they can do, what they cannot do, regulation W, 
and all of those things. 

We have a force now of, I think, 78 examiners on our present pay- 
roll today. We are short about four men in that line, because they 
found better jobs recently. How many clerical help do we have in 
these regional offices? Are there three or four in each one? Is 
that not the way it works? Thirty typists. You see, we have to 
copy these examination reports, and we have a great deal of work. 
Those are the things we do. 

We are quite proud of the fact that we have been able to train 
volunteers to do the organization work, because with a $25 fee, we 
could not go into a town and investigate the group and organize it 
for anywhere near that, but we have asked our examiners as they 
move through these towns to train those who believe in this thing 
to do the organization work, and we have been quite successful. It is 
really marvelous the amount of volunteer help we get. Without. it 
we could not operate on our present budget. 


INCOME FROM LARGER EXAMINATION FEE 


Mr. Denton. If you got this added tax you spoke of over $10, based 
on the amount of assets, how much do you estimate that would in- 
crease your income? 
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Mr. Orcuarp. That would increase our income the very first year 
at least $60,000, and we think a little bit more the first year. It would 
increase it about $20,000 to $25,000 a year, moving ahead as we are 
now. We are gaining about $100,000,000 a year. It would go far 
toward helping us as we move along. We would have a few more ex- 
aminers, and we hope no more administrative expense. We are hoping 
that our fee business, our fee income, will increase while our treasury 
funds go down. 


PROTECTION OF INVESTORS FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Director, do you not find that in most of these 
credit unions that the men that actually run them-are former employ- 
ees of the companies that have set them up, and they are not legally 
trained or technically trained men, and they do, of necessity, have to 
write you regarding these problems more frequently than if they had 
lawyers at their elbow? 

Mr. Orcuarp. They are all volunteers, and I think we need to 
help them in order to conserve or to protect these funds. You see, 
we do have—and it is a very natural thing—when volunteers handle 
money, there is a possibility of error and a possibility of discrepancy, 
and we even have defalcations, as you would expect, wherever you 
find people handling money. 

I think we have quite a responsibility to see to it that we get in 
there each year, because a great many of our discrepancies and de- 
falcations start out of a mix-up in funds. They are not vicious at 
the beginning, but they become very vicious as we move along. 

Now, I do not know whether you would agree with me or not, 
but I used to be a director of a building and loan, company, and I 
used to be ina bank. It seems to me that the group of people we deal 
with who have never learned how to save, that it is a very sad thing 
if we have these defalcations or these loss2s which might come in this, 
at the time when they are first learning how to save. 

They say, ‘‘Well, what is the use, I tried,” and, as many of you 
know, in our difficulties of years gone by we have some people who 
have lived and who have died and never put money in a bank, when 
we all know in this room it would be perfectly safe and fine for them 
to have done it because we have the imsurance, but it is the psycho- 
logical effect on people that I would worry about because it is hard 
to get the average head of a family who works for wages or salary, to 
believe he can save any money, and once you get him to believing that, 
then it is just too bad to upset the applecart and have him go away. 

It may be that I am overly cautious about it, but I would like to 
think that we could bring millions of people into this area of being 
solvent families and saving, and I think we have the machinery here 
to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. Having been in the investment business for the past 
30 years, I am very appreciative of this skepticism of some people. 
Is there any provision for deposit insurance, like in the building and 
loan associations? 

Mr. Orcuarp. There is none in this type of institution. There is 
no particular great demand for it, and it may some time be very 
useful, but you have been in the investment business. I was an 
industrial-relations man. 
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BASIC VALUES OF CREDIT UNIONS 


It seems to me that our workers in this country have something to 
learn if they will actually take the responsibility of running a business, 
because it does have problems, and the credit union teaches, at least 
in the plant in which | worked, it taught the butcher and the mechanic 
that the general manager, because he happened to have a fishing pole 
and a bag of golf clubs, that he would not just float around doing 
nothing. They taught these fellows pretty quickly that responsibility 
goes with the handling of money. 

Mr. Bussey. | think that is one of the big values of the junior 
achievement program that is being promoted throughout the country 
of getting these young fellows to act as directors and form their own 
corporations in their youth. 

Mr. Orcuarp. You see, we do it here in a very practical fashion 
because these fellows do have money and they do have the responsi- 
bility for it, too, and then another thing, it makes our load a little 
heavier, because I think we must teach these people. 


We must teach the directors of these credit unions to stand on their 
own feet and run their own show, and they are a marvelous group of 
people, but they are not experienced. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do 

Mr. Bussey. No. 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Orchard. 


you have any further questions? 


Fesruary 15, 1951. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


WITNESSES 
MISS JANE M. HOEY, DIRECTOR 


MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SAYA 8. SCHWARTZ, CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND FISCAL STANDARDS 


ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


GRANTS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Saeaneel GE CETTIG ons sobs cco cearee cn cenne $1,098,000,000 |$1,280,000,000 
Prior year balance available 86, 267, 722 50, 276, 484 
Available from subsequent year appropriation i 260,000,000 | 260,000, 000 
Available for obligation in prior year — 210, 000, 000 
Recoveries from States of amounts collected from estates of 

recipients 71, 766 





Total available for obligation 1, 234, 339, 488 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total obligation 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DISRURSEMENTS RY STATES D'RING THE FISCAL YEAR, 
CHARCEARLE TO FEDERAL FUNDS 


1. Payments to recipients: 
(a) Old-age assistance 


(b) Aid to dependent children.._............-.---...-.... 


(c) Aid to the blind 


(d) Aid to the permanently | and totally disabled____._._- 


2. Administration: State and local operations: 
(a) Old-age assistance 
(b) Aid to dependent children. 
(c) Aid to the blind____- 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


Adjustments for appropriation of prior and subsequent year 
based on Federal-grant obligations. .-...............-.--.- 

Adjustment for difference between State disbursements and 
Federal obligations 


Total obligations 


$822, 604, 000 
303, 359, 000 
32, 537, 000 
73, 100, 000 





1, 231, 600, 000 








39, 000, 000 
21, 300, 000 
2, 200, 000 
5, 900, 000 





68, 400, 000 








G 300, 00 000, 000 





1, 177, 922, 381 








1, 330, 276, 484 








Obligations by objections 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


$1, 1 
1,3 


77, 922, 381 
30, 276, 484 


1, 300, 000, 000 





1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate | 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............-.--.---- 


Obligations incurred 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


$1, 360, 000 


—1, 470 


t, 463, 400 


$1, 698, 000 





1, 367, 530 


9, 290 





1, 698, 000 


15, 700 





1, 376, 820 





| 1,479, 100 


1, 713, 700 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Develop and consult on program policies and standards_ 

. Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and 
advise States on operations. 

. Collect and interpret statistical and other data_-_-._._-.- 

. Administration 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


5. To provide consultative ser\ ices under the scientific and 
cultural cooperation program of the Department of State_- 


Total obligations 


$196, 424 


824, 643 
161, 712 
184, 751 


$276, 012 
1, 028, 163 
202, 853 
190, 972 





1, 367, 530 


15, 700 


1, 698, 000 


15, 700 








1, 479, 100 





1, 713, 700 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 274 285 321 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 5 5 
Average number of all employees 264 273 313 





Personal service ebligations: 


Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


$1, 223, 752 
19, 113 
4, 860 
2, 093 


$1, 305, 000 
22, 000 


$1, 532, 230 
19, 000 


5, 720 
3, 000 





1, 249, 818 


1, 545, 000 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travél 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction: 
Printing 
Reproduction 
7 Other contractural services... 
08 Supplies and materials-__. 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


1, 367, 530 








13, 000 
2, 700 2, 700 


Total reimbursable obligations 9, 290 15, 700 15, 700 




















Total obligations 1, 713, 700 





1, 376, 820 | 


1, 479, 100 | 





Mr. Focarty. The committee has before it now the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Miss Hoey, do you have a statement for the 
committee? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Hory. The Social Security Act amendments of 1950 (Public 
Law 734) enacted by the second session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
included 15 amendments relating to public assistance, and a new 
program for assisting needy permanently and totally disabled persons 
was added. Thus, the Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for 
the administration of Federal grants to States for four categories 
of needy people—aid to the permanently and totally disabled under 
title XIV of the Social Security Act, and old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind under titles I, IV, and X. 
These programs provide assistance to 5,000,000 needy individuals. 


EFFECT OF NEW AMENDMENTS 


The 1950 amendments gave recognition to the importance of public 
assistance, supplementing the insurance programs in our social-secur- 
ity system, by adding the disability program and by the inclusion of 
other provisions to strengthen existing public-assistance programs. 
Among these provisions are the inclusion of the needy parent or other 
relative who assumes responsibility for the care of needy children 
as a recipient in the program of aid to dependent children; the exten- 
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sion of all four programs to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 
Federal sharing with the States of costs for assistance to disabled, 
aged, and blind persons in certain types of public medical institutions; 
and Federal matching in all programs of direct payments made by 
State public-assistance agencies to doctors, hospitals, or other sup- 
pliers of medical care. Another amendment requires that if a State 
plan for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled provides for payments to individuals in private 
or public institutions, the State must, after July 1, 1953, have a 
State authority to establish and maintain standards for such institu- 
tions. There are three amendments that apply only to the program 
for aid to the blind. One of these provides that, in determining 
eligibility for assistance under this program, there should be an 
examination to determine blindness and that the examintation could 
be made either by a physician skilled in diseases of the eye or by an 
optometrist. Previously there was no requirement, but we required 
a physician skilled in diseases of the eye. 

Until July 1, 1952, the State may choose whether the examiner will 
be a physician or an optometrist; thereafter, the choice is made by 
the applicant for assistance. In order to encourage and assist blind 
persons to become self-supporting, another amendment provides that 
the States may disregard up to $50 a month of earned income in 
determining need and the amount of the assistance payment. This 
exemption of income is optional with the States until July 1, 1952, 
at which time it becomes mandatory. There are now 47 aid-to-the- 
blind programs administered by States with the help of Federal funds. 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Nevada administer programs for the 
blind without Federal funds and Alaska has no aid-to-the-blind 
program. Under the new amendments, these States may now have 
a plan approved and thus qualify for Federal funds if their plan meets 
all other requirements except the one relating to consideration of 
income and resources. However, Federal financial participation is 
limited to payments made to individuals whose income and resources 
have been considered in determining need and the amount of the 
assistance payment. This amendment is to be in effect for the period 
beginning October 1, 1950, and ending June 30, 1955. By that date, 
for continued approval of their plans, these States must bring their 
plans into full conformity with all Federal requirements. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Applicable to all categories of assistance are two amendments which 
reinforce the intent of the original act. These two amendments be- 
came effective October 1, 1950, for the new disability category and 
will become effective on July 1, 1951, for the other categories. The 
State agency must give an individual the opportunity to apply for 
assistance under any of the programs and must provide assistance 
with reasonable promptness to all eligible persons. In addition, the 
individual whose claim is not acted upon with reasonable promptness 
is to be granted opportunity for a fair hearing before the State agency. 

Another amendment, effective July 1, 1952, provides that when 
assistance has been granted to children who have been deserted or 
abandoned by a parent, such cases shall be brought to the attention 
of the proper law-enforcement officials. The amendment requires 
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that the public assistance agency take responsibility for reporting 
to the law-enforcement officials information as to the furnishing of 
assistance; it assumes that the responsibility for legal action will re- 
main, according to State law, with the dependents and law-enforce- 
ment officials. An amendment was also made to the program of aid 
to dependent children to insure no exclusion of a child otherwise 
eligible who was born outside a State when his parent had State 
residence. 


STATE PLANS FOR EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 


Most of these public assistance amendments became effective 
October 1, 1950, and many State agencies took immediate action, sub- 
mitting new State plans and necessary amendments to existing plans 
in order to qualify for additional Federal funds. This has placed a 
very heavy burden on the limited Bureau staff to review such plan 
material, to give consultation where necessary to insure conformity 
with Federal requirements, and to provide as adequate service as pos- 
sible to needy people. As of February 13, there were 28 jurisdictions 
that had submitted plans for the new program of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled; and the jurisdictions of Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands had also submitted new plans for old-age assistance, aid 
to a lonk children, and aid to the blind. In addition to the new 
plans, several States have submitted new and revised plan material 
relating to the other 1950 amendments. For example: 46 States have 
submitted plan material for inclusion of the needy adult relative in the 
aid to dependent children program; 5 States have submitted plan ma- 
terial to provide for direct payments by State agencies to suppliers of 
medical services; and 8 States have submitted plan material to pro- 
vide assistance to patients in public medical institutions. Although 
some of the other amendments are not effective until July 1, 1952 or 
1953, some States have already taken action so that operations can 
begin at an earlier date. For example, the amendment providing for 
exemption of earned income of $50 in aid to the blind program is per- 
missive but not mandatory until July 1, 1952; however, six States 
have submitted plan material relating to this amendment. Some 
other States are reviewing their present laws to see what changes are 
necessary to establish and maintain standards for institutions. 

With this background on the changes made by the 1950 amend- 
ments, I will discuss the 1952 appropriation requests in two sections 
as they are covered by separate appropriations, one for grants to 
States for public assistance and one for salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


GRANTs TO STATES FOR PuBLIc ASSISTANCE 


For the fiscal year 1952, an appropriation of $1,300,000,000 is 
requested for public assistance grants to the States. This is $20,- 
000,000 more than was appropriated for 1951 and $34,455,000 more 
than the requirements now estimated for 1951. The difference of 
$14,455,000 is due to the fact that it is now estimated that this amount 
will remain unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. The amount 
requested for 1952 represents the net effect of an estimated increase 
in the amounts to be expended for aid to the blind and the new pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and totally disabled and a decline in 
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expenditures for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. 
The upward trend in the number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children that has been evident since September 
1945 was reversed in October 1950 as a result of the liberalization of 
the eligibility and benefit provisions under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Assuming that there will be increased oppor- 
tunities for employment resulting from the defense effort and that 
amenaments to the insurance program will continue to affect, the case 
load for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children, it is esti- 
mated that the downward trends for these programs will continue into 
the fiscal year 1952. These two factors offset to a considerable extent 
the increase in the number of recipients under these two programs 
because of the growth in our aged and child population and the 1950 
amendments to the public-assistance titles of the act. 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


It is estimated that the average number of recipients of old-age 
assistance will be 2,700,000, or about 4 percent less than is estimated 
for 1951. In aid to dependent children, the estimated number of 
families to be assisted is 585,000—including 1,462,000 children and 
519,000 needy adults—about 11 percent less than in 1951. 

In contrast to the programs of old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children, it is anticipated that the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind and aid to the permanently and totally disabled will con- 
tinue to increase. The estimated increase in aid to the blind is due 
to the anticipated approval of plans for Missouri, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania and to the permissive exemption of up to $50 a month of 
earned income. The aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
program will, of course, be larger in 1952 than in 1951, because more 
States will have approved plans and the program will be in operation 
for the full year as compared with only three quarters in 1951. 

The estimated number of recipients of aid to the blind is 105,000, 
or about 8 percent more than is estimated for 1951. It is estimated 
that recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled will 
number 250,000, about 47 percent more than in 1951. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


It is estimated that the average monthly payment per recipient 
under all programs except aid to the permgnently and totally dis- 
abled will increase. During the calendar year 1950, the average 
monthly payments for old-age assistance and aid to the blind—for 
the country as a whole—showed a tendency to stabilize. In aid to 
dependent children the average monthly payment declined. The 
estimated increases are anticipated since Federal matching is now 
available for direct payments made by State agencies to suppliers of 
medical services under all programs; the inclusion of the needy adult 
has already resulted in an increase in the average payment in the aid 
to dependent children program; and the exemption of earned income 
is likely to result in higher average payments in the aid to the blind 
program. Very little margin has been allowed for any increase in 
payments that may result if the cost of living continues upward. 

The average monthly old-age-assistance payment is estimated at 
$46.50, or about $1.50 more than in 1951; in aid to the blind the 
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estimated increase is $1.80, bringing the total to $49; for families 
receiving aid to dependent children, it is estimated that the average 
payment per family will be $74.25, an increase of $1.75; and in the 
program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, the estimated 
average monthly payment is $46 which is about the same as the 1951 
average. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is requesting an appropriation of 
$1,698,000 for salaries and other administrative expenses for 1952. 
This request includes a staff of 321 which will enable the Bureau to 
carry only a minimum of its responsibilities under the Social Security 
Act. The request for 1952 represents an increase of $234,600 and 36 
positions over the 1952 base, which positions are required for addi- 
tional work resulting from the 1950 amendments. Although the staff 
requested for 1952 represents an increase of about 13 percent, the 
work load of the Bureau on a continuing basis has been increased by 
at least 30 percent by the establishment of the new program of grants- 
in-aid to States for the permanently and totally disabled and the 
changes in other public-assistance programs made by the 1950 amend- 
ments. Thus, with an estimated 208 State public-assistance programs 
in 1952, the Burrau will have approximately one and one-half positions 
to perform the various activities for each State program as compared 
with two pesitions for each of the 148 State programs existing prior to 
the amendments. 

Most of the 1950 amendments were effective as of October 1, 1950, 
and the Senate Appropriations Committee in recommending a supple- 
mental appropriation for 1951 made the following statement in the 
committee report: 

The record of the Bureau of Public Assistance in maintaining its administrative 

costs at such a small proportion of its grant program is an enviable one and the 
committee is fully cognizant of this record. 
However, the $250,000 approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee was reduced by the conference committee to $50,000. 
This amount provided for 14 additional positions for part of the year 
in 1951 with a comparatively small amount for other administrative 
expenses. The expression of confidence of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is appreciated and the Bureau will continue to make every 
effort to carry out its responsibilities with the staff and funds approved 
by the Congress. However, I feel it is my duty to report the drastic 
actions that had to be taken by the Bureau to accomplish the work 
that has been done to date in implementing the 1950 amendments. 
In order to enable States to operate under the 1950 amendments as 
early as possible and secure additional Federal funds, several actions 
have been taken by the Bureau so that all available staff time could 
be deboted to the work required for approval of State plans and 
amendments thereto. 

I will not attempt, in this brief statement, to discuss all of the 
changes which have had to be made in Bureau operations. Several 
very important regular program activities have had to be curtailed 
or deferred temporarily. For example, it was necessary to suspend 
for this year the regular administrative review of State and local 
operations. Factual information obtained through this review is the 
Bureau’s primary basis for determining that Federal funds are ex- 
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pended in accordance with the requirements of the Social Security 
Act and in accordance with the State’s approved plans. This infor- 
mation also enables the Bureau to assist States in administering their 
programs as effectively and economically as possible. Thus, the 
amount of Federal and State funds spent for administration and the 
effective use of such funds are involved in this activity as well as in 
other regular program activities which have been curtailed and 
deferred by the Bureau. Although enactment of the 1950 amend- 
ments increased the number of potential administrative and eligibility 
problems; and therefore, there was even a greater need for information 
obtained through the review, the decision to suspend temporarily 
this Bureau activity had to be made in order to have staff time avail- 
able for work of a more urgent nature; such as, the review of new 
State plans and amendments to State plans and answering requests 
for information and consultation. 


WORKLOAD 


Although present Bureau staff has and will continue to place 
emphasis on work relating to the 1950 amendments, service cannot 
be made available to the extent requested by States and there will 
remain a large backlog of work for 1952. To accomplish the work to 
date, Bureau staff worked 2,900 hours of recorded overtime during 
the period July 1 through December 9, 1950, and an equivalent num- 
ber of hours of unrecorded overtime has been performed by top staff, 
who have not received overtime pay. I believe you will agree with me 
that most efficient operations cannot be performed by staff when they 
are physically and mentally fatigued by the continual pressure of 
overtime work. In view of the facts I have presented and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Bureau, which are discussed in detail in the 
justification statement, I believe that the request for an appropriation 
of $1,698,000 and 321 positions represents minimum requirements for 
only the most essential activities of the Bureau during 1952. 


GENERAL STATISTICS ON GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Miss Hoey. I suggest at this point 
that we put into the record the statements on pages 34, through 42 
of the justifications. 

(The documents above referred to follow:) 
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Public assistance: Estimates of total expenditures for assistance apes and 
administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


[Including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 





1952 base ! 1952 estimate 
Category 





Total Federal share Total Federal share 





Total amount for assistance and admin- 
istration. 


$2, 339, 474, 000 | $1, 265, 545,000 | $2, 364,375,000 | $1,300, 000, 000 
Old-age assistance 1, 603, 786, 000 875, 065,000 | 1, 584, 600, 000 
Aid to dependent children 615, 542, 000 327, 267, 000 


Aid to the blind 59, 292, 000 31, 168, 000 66, 140, 000 
Aid — permanently and totally 





60, 854, 000 32, 045, 000 149, 800, 000 
Amount for assistance 2, 205,012,000 | 1, 198,314,000 | 2, 227, 575, 000 
Old-age assistance 1, 524, 420, 000 835, 382, 000 1, 506, 600, 000 
Aid to dependent children 569, 850, 000 304, 421, 000 521, 235, 000 
Aid to the blind 55, 280, 000 29, 162, 000 61, 740, 000 32, 537, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled 55, 462, 000 29, 349, 000 138, 000, 000 73, 100, 000 
Amount for administration 134, 462, 000 67, 231, 000 136, 800, 000 68, 400, 000 
Old-age assistance 79, 366, 000 39, 683, 000 78, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 


Aid to dependent children 45, 692, 000 22) 846, 000 42; 600, 000 21, 300, 000 


Aid to the blind 4,012, 000 2,006, 000 4, 400, 000 2, 200, 000 
alle ~ permanently and totally 


























5, 392, 000 2, 696, 000 11, 800, 000 5, 900, 000 





1 Appropriation of $1,280,000,000 approved by Congress less anticipated unobligated balance of $14,455,000 
leaves a balance of $1, 265,545,000 for 1952 base, 


Old-age assisiance: Estimates of total expenditures for assistance payments and 
administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


{Including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 





Fiscal year 





1952 base 1952 estimate 





1, Amount for assistance and administration: 
Total $1, 603, 786, 000 $1, 584, 600, 000 
Federal share $875, 065, 000 

2. Amount for assistance payments: 

Total $1, 524, 420, 000 


$835, 382, 000 
54.8 


$79, 366, 000 

$39, 683, 000 

4, Average monthly aumber of recipients 2, 823, 000 
5, Average monthly payment 
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Aid to dependent children: Estimates of total expenditures for assistance payments 
and administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


{Including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands} 





Fiscal year 





1952 base 


1952 estimate 





1, Amount for assistance and administration: 
Total 


ercent 
3. Amount for administration: 
Total 
Federal share 
4. Average monthly number of recipients: 
Families 
Children 


5. Average monthly payment: 
Per family 
Per person 





$615, 542, 000 
$327, 267, 000 


$569, 850, 000 
$304, 421, 000 
53. 4 

$45, 692, 000 
$22, 846, 000 
655, 000 

1, 637, 000 

2, 218, 000 


$72. 50 
$21. 41 





$563, 835, 000 
$324, 659, 000 


$521, 235, 000 
$303, 359, 000 
58. 2 

$42, 600, 000 
$21, 300, 000 
585, 000 

1, 462, 000 

1, 981, 000 


$74. 25 
$21. 93 





Aid to the blind: Estimates of total expenditures for assistance payments and 
administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


{Including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 





Fiscal year 





1952 base 


1952 estimate 





. Amount for assistance and administration: 
EDs isan cwnives wenakehtereecee 
Federal share 

. Amount for assistance payments: 
yi Ua ar ee , 
Federal share: 


. Average monthly number of recipients 
. Average monthly payment 





$59, 292, 000 
$31, 168, 000 


$55, 280, 000 
$29, 162, 000 
52.8 

$4, 012, 000 
$2, 006, 000 
. 600 

7.20 





$66, 140, 000 
$34, 737, 000 


$61, 740, 000 
$32, 537, 000 
52.7 

$4, 400, 000 
$2, 200, 000 


105, 000 
$49, 00 





Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Estimates of total expenditures for 


assistance payments and administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 
1951 and 1952 


{Including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 





Fiscal year 





1952 base ! 


1952 estimate 





. Amount for assistance and administration: 
Total 
Federal share 

. Amount for assistance payments: 
Total 


. Average monthly number of recipients 
. Average monthly payment 








$60, 854, 000 
$32, 045, 000 


$55, 462, 000 
$29, 349, 000 
52.9 

$5, 392, 000 
$2, 696, 000 


133, 300 
$46. 23 





$149, 800, 000 
$79, 000, 000 


$138, 000, 000 


73, 100, 000 
53,0 


$11, 800, 000 
$5, 900, 000 
250, 000 
$46. 00 





1 Program effective October 1, 1950. Estimate is for 9 months. 
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Federal grants to States for public assistance, by program and State, fiscal year 1950 * 


{In thousands] 





Aid to 

depend- on 

ent chil-| 4); 
icon | blind 





Total _ . ..|$1, 095, 802/$825, 350/$246, 880 $23, 572 


Alabama 20, 196 
773 
6, 352 | 
Arkansas 18,323) 13, 000) , 878) shire... . 22 
California 5, " j New Jersey ___- 
‘ New Mexico_. 
Connecticut___- 8, 238 * ‘ New York... _. 
Delaware _ ...-.- | North Carolina. 
norco Dakota- 


Oklahom 








Pennsylvania_ - 
Rhode Island _.- 
South Carolina_ 
South Dakota. 


Kentucky... ..| , O18 7 ; d Utah. 
Louisiana 5 , ; . Vermont 
Maine........-| 5 1, 58% Virginia 

3, 380 Washington ____ 
Massachusetts q . 187 West Virginia_. 
Michigan - ---- 3, 32, | 614 || Wisconsin 
Minnesota - __.- 22, 18, 152 f 394 || Wyoming 
Mississippi 14,331 | 11, 146 : 602 | 





























1 Represents disbursements by States during the fiscal year, chargeable to Federal funds. 


Estimated amount of Federal grants to States for public assistance, by program and 
State, fiscal year 1951 





Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to the permanently 
assistance ent children blind and totally 
disabled 





Total estimated - 


3 
s 


$875, 065, 000 $327, 267, 000 


15, 768, 000 5, 744, 000 
321, 000 

4,7 2, 381, 000 
6, 087, 
23, 388, 000 


’ 
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Estimated amount of Federal grants to States for public assistance, by program and 
State, fiscal year 1251—Continued 





Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to depend- permanent] 
Total assistance ent children lind one} totaly” 
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Mr. Fogarty. Miss Hoey, do you have any tables showing by 
States the arrangements for payment of each program, the Federal 
share, for 1950? 

Mr. Scuwartz. We have a table on average payment by States. 
We do not have the Federal share of the average payments. We have 
a table which gives the percentage of Federal share of total expendi- 
tures for the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any available for the committee at the 
present time? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a table showing the number of people 
over the age of 65 in every State getting public assistance? 

Miss Hory. Total number of recipients over 65. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is the table we were talking about this morning, 
is it not? The table you had a year ago where Louisiana stood out, 
which one is that? 

Miss Hory. This is the average for the Nation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Louisiana still tops the list. 

Miss Hory. There are more people receiving old-age insurance in the 
nonagricultural States than in industrial States. In agricultural 
States you have a relatively smaller number of old-age insurance bene- 
ficiaries and that does affect a great deal the recipient rate of old-age 
assistance. 

Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, I believe what you had last year 
aa table showing the recipient rate for public assistance as well as 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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TABLE 1.—Old-age assistance: Recipients mer payments to recipients, by State, 
November 195: 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 





Membe of October 1950 November 1949 


Total amount! Average 





Number Number 





$120, 895, 019 
1, 674, 331 


| 
ad 
to 


+2.3 
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Delaware oe 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
M aine 


ome eon 
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SSSSESSERSRRSASHREA? 
BSRESRRSaS 
l+t+++ 14+ 
Om MIO PITH OOSW WmENNC 
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B 


+ 
Sd 
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Ersyitisiy 


we 
ms 
oD 
& 


~Il-e 


Mikael i ass 
Missouri 


= 
oe 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina__._..._- 
South Dakota_.......- a 
I oe ane b 


tat > OND GO RD RD TOO OO eT 





Washington. _. 
West Virginia 


AWAD 
OAD ONE OH DH OD HAM HOM ON DROH NRO HOD O ORI Crore AIS SI 


52, 570 
Wyoming 4,314 





1 
3 
6 
4 
2 
3 
6 
5 
2 
1 
0 
6 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
6 
6 
5 
0 
0 
6 
8 

4 

—,4 
+.5 
-.2 
—.5 
—.2 
—1 
—.5 
+.1 
—.4 
—.2 
7 
—3.5 
+.4 
+.3 
+.1 
-.1 
+.1 
+.3 
—.6 
+.1 
-.2 
+.6 


© 
+4+ 
ro 
oo 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, ger pm 1951, p. 21. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,909 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to these recipients. Such 
payments are made without Federal participation. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for 
which data are not available. 

% Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 3.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Novem- 


ber 1950 ' (exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments) 





| 
| Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 





Number of | 


recipients | October 1950— November 1949 in— 





| amount Average 


Total | 
| 
| 


Number | Amount Number Amount 





| 
+0.3 +0. 2 


Total, 47 
States *___ 78, 614 | 47.58 | 


Total ? 96,961 | $4, 468, 624 | $46. 09 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program’ 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude program in Connecticut administered without 
Federal participation concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not admin- 
ister aid to the blind. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 653 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in California and 16 inWashington 
and payments to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes recipients of and pay- 
ments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind in California and Washington. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

aa payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 
recipients. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quarterly. 

? Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes payment for other than a month. 
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Tare 4.—Atd to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1950 ' (exclusive of vendor payments for medical 
care and cases receiving only such payments) 





Payments to recipients 
Number of 
recipients } 

Total amount; Average 








71, 949 $3, 278, 809 $45. 57 


8, 328 20. 99 
2 @® 





Oregon 
South 
Utah 


Washington 
Wisconsin : 
by saa ing 14,114 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent programs under 
State plans not yet approved by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which 
data are not available. 


3 Average payment not computed on less than 50 recipients. 
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! Primary, wife’s, widow’s, and parent’s benefits in current-payment status at end of June. 

? Population bases estimated by the Bureau of the Census from preliminary tabulations of the 1950 
Census for the United States, its 4 regions, and 14 States. 

3 Population data for Alaska not available. 
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AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Miss Hoey, you say that the Bureau is respon- 
sible for the administration of Federal grands to States for four 
categories; one, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. That 
is a new one. How much is that going to cost? 

Miss Hory. The statutory limit for this year was $50,000,000. 
Many States did not start operations as early as anticipated. We 
just have 28 plans in now. Those are not all approved as yet. 

All did not start October 1, so we estimated even before the presi- 
dent’s budget message that we would only spend $46,500,000 in the 
rear 1951. We now estimate we will only spend about $82,000,000. 
‘or 1952 we estimate 250,000. 

Mr. Truetson. Two hundred and fifty thousand recipients. 

Mr. Focarty. How much in dollars? 

Mr. TruELSON. $79,000,000. 

Mr. Scuwartz. For assistance and administration. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you expect that to go higher in the future? 

Miss Hoey. It will depend on whether the rest of the States get 
their programs under way. There are 44 legislatures in session now, 
and even some States that submitted plans are trying to get per- 
manent legislation. 

Mr. Focartry. How many States have complied? How many have 
been approved? 

Mr. TrueEtson. Fourteen, as of yesterday. 

Mr. Focarry. Half of the 28 who have submitted their plans have 
been approved? 

Miss Hory. Yes; 14 have been approved. 

Mr. Focarty. Twenty States have not submitted any plan? 

Miss Hoey. Including the Territories there are 25 such States. 

Mr. Focarry. In all of those 20 States, are the legislatures meeting 
this year? 

Miss Horry. I am not sure. There are 44 legislatures meeting this 

ear. 
* Mr. Truexson. All except two, I think. 

Miss Horny. Kentucky is one and legislation is needed. Texas has 
to get . constitutional amendment. They will not act on it this year, 
I think. 

Mr. Focartry. You say Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Nevada 
administer programs for the blind without Federal funds? 

Miss Hory. The first two have ‘‘pension” programs for certain blind 

eople. : 
7 Mr. Focarty. So they do not receive any Federal funds? 

Miss Hory. That is right. Pennsylvania is going to submit a plan 
to try to conform to the Federal act. Missouri has a bill now in the 
legislature. I do not think they have submitted legislation yet in 
Nevada. 

ASSISTANCE TO DESERTED CHILDREN 


Mr. Focartry. Now, on this assistance to children deserted or 
abandoned by parents, such cases shall be brought to the attention 
of the proper law-enforcement officials. The amendment required 
that the public-assistance agencies take responsibility for ro cae. 
to the law-enforcement officials information as to the furnishing of 


assistance. What kind of assistance are you talking about? 
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Miss Hory. Financial aid, money payments. Congress did not 
say “before you give assistance.” They said “after you give assist- 
ance refer these cases and see if the law-enforcement people can bring 
back the father.” 

Mr. Focarry. Does it make any difference where the child may 
be or what type of an organization is providing assistance? 

Miss Horny. They have to be in their own home or with a close 
relative to receive public assistance. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose that child that has been abandoned by a 
parent is in some home for children, a non-profit institution. 

Miss Hory. The child cannot be living apart from a relative or a 
parent to receive assistance. It has to be in a private home. It 
cannot be in an institution or in a foster home. Every relative but a 
cousin, I think, could have the child, for example, the child could 
be with grandparents or with an uncle. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about a child that does not have any relatives? 

Miss Horny. There is no other way to receive assistance, unless the 
child were adopted. 

Mr. Fogarty. So they did not take care of all children? 

Miss Hory. No, but we have encouraged States to see that children 
not be sent to institutions if there are relatives who are able to care 
for them. It is so much better for the child to remain in its own home 
and so much cheaper. 

Mr. Heprick. We tried to get a bill through the Congress last ses- 
sion to bring these ‘‘runaway”’ fathers back, but we did not get any- 
where with it. 


DIRECT PAYMENTS BY STATES FOR MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. I have one of those bills in this year. 
Mr. Fogarty. You say: 


States have submitted material to provide direct payments by State agencies to 

suppliers of medical services. 

What five States are they? 

Miss Horry. Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and New 
York. 

Mr. Focarry. And eight States have submitted material to provide 
meee to patients in public medical institutions. What States are 
they? 

Miss Hory. Alabama, Arizona, California, Illinois, Kansas, New 
York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Focarry. Have those plans been approved? 

Miss Hory. Not yet. 

Mr. Focarry. None of them have been approved? 

Miss Horny. No. They are in, and they are being gone over. 

Mr. Focartry. Does that take care of all medical services? 

Miss Horny. No. The State decides what services they shall 
include within their medical-care program. The difficulty is that the 
Federal maximum of $50, in relation to the aged, for example, must 
include medical care so that there is very little leeway; $50 is needed 
for maintenance, so there is no leeway to pay for the medical care. 

Mr. Focartry. What about the patients in the public medical 
institutions? 
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Miss Hory. Now States can make payments to them with Federal 
participation. There is still a prohibition in the act against Federal 
participation in payments to persons who are inmates of public 
Institutions except as patients in public medical institutions. In an 
institution for the feeble minded for example, we cannot, under the 
act, match payments. 

We can only match payments if a person is in an institution which 
is a public medical institution, and the person is a patient there. We 
can now for the first time match payments to them, and that payment 
might be a payment to cover both medical care and the maintenance 
of the individual, or it might be payment for just assistance to the 
person and they then make their own arrangements with the institu- 
tion. It could be either one. 

Mr. Focarty. You speak about the States establishing standards 
for institutions. What are those standards? 

Miss Horr. Those would be in relation to fire, sanitation, and so 
forth. The ones they have now mostly apply to sanitation. I 
think health standards should include fire as well as social care. The 
provision covers all types of institutions, commercial institutions 
as well as nonprofit and public. In some of these institutions, as you 
know from the papers, there have been some terrible fires. They 
have been burned down because of fire hazards. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any standards in mind? 

Miss Hory. No. We are trying to evolve these now, trying to find 
out what the States already have. Some States have very good 
standards already established. Some only cover the health aspects 
- and do not cover the fire hazards, so we are trying to work with the 
Public Health Service and with other agencies that may be concerned. 
The Federal act says there shall be an authority for establishment of 
standards. It does not say where it shall be located or whether it be 
located in the Welfare Department or in the Health Department. We 
are trying to find out what the present status is and see what the 
standards should include as recommended by the health and welfare 
as well as the fire departments. 

Mr. Focarry. This would not involve standards for the mental 
institutions of the country? 

Miss.Hory. We do not cover mental institutions. The public 
institution clause of our act specifically excludes payments to persons 
in mental or in tuberculosis institutions. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the reason for that? 

Miss Hory. Partly because most States have made fairly adequate 
provision for those two groups and many of them are now getting 
free care. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean “adequate provisions for those 
two groups’’? 

Miss Hony. I mean more adequate than for almost any other 
group in the community, needing institutional care—the chronically ill, 
or example. One of the greatest social problems today in most 
States is care for the chronically ill not tuberculosis or mental but 
other types of illness. 

Mr. Focarty. Is there a State in the Union today. that provides 
adequate care for mentally ill? 

Miss Horry. No. Youareright. However, it is more adequate than 


for some other illnesses, and institutional care is free in many States. 
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Now the question is whether if you pay public assistance to certain 
pope of cases you get into a very large sum of money in Federal 
unds. We thought we had better get some experience first. We 
are very glad Congress limited it so we can get some experience as to 
what the cost will be with a more limited group, rather than taking on. 
the whole burden of mental and tubercular institutions. Maybe 
eventually the Congress will want to eliminate that exclusion. 


APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking this year for an appropriation of 
$1,300,000,000 for grants to the States. What part of that is matched 
by State funds? 

Mr. Truetson. The table on page 34 of the justification shows the 
break-down of the total funds, Federal and State. You will notice 
the break-down under the 1952 estimate, the total amount is 
$2,364,375,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that? 

Mr. Trueuson. That amount is shown in the third column, which 
includes Federal funds of $1,300,000,000. That is the total for assist- 
ance and administration, and then the lower part of the table is broken 
down by assistance and administration. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is $20 million more than was appropriated 
for 1951. 

Miss Hoey. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. $34,455,000 more than the requirements now esti- 
mated for 1951. How much did you receive in 1951? 

Miss Hory. $1,280,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And how much are you going to spend in 1951? 

Mr. Truetson. We estimate we will spend $1,265,545,000. The 
difference between the appropriation and this estimated expenditure is 
the figure of $14,455,000 which is a reserve that has been established 
due to our lower estimate now for the new program of aid to perma- 
nently and totally disabled. We estimated earlier we would spend 
about $46.5 million. The latter amount is mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s message. Since then, on the basis of more recent estimates by 
the States, we believe $32 million will be needed. The difference 
between the $32 million and the $46 million is the $14 million reserve. 

Mr. Focarry. For permanently disabled. That is under the new 
program? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Trueuson. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
we should submit for the record revisions in the committee’s print. 
The figures in the President’s message and the committee’s print, 
reflect the difference in the $20 million, but does not give account to 
this reserve. 

Mr. Focartry. What page is that on in the printed bill? 

Mr. Truetson. One hundred fifty-eight in the pririted bill. These 
are figures in the 1951 column that should be changed as a result of 
this reserve. There are a number of them. 

Mr. SrepHens. That is an administrative reserve anyway, Mr. 
Chairman. It is not the so-called section 1214 reserve. If it had 
not been applied and printed here, it might have been applied in 
March or April; or anytime they would concede they did not need the 
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money the Bureau of the Budget would put it in administrative 
reserve. 

It just means that if the emergency got big enough, if they had a 
certain loan, they could go back to the Budget Bureau and present 
their case and get the $14.5 million back or any part of it if the load 
justified it. 

Mr. Focartry. We appropriated for this fiscal year $14,455,000 
more than is going to be actually spent. 

Mr. StepHens. That is the way that it looks now; yes. So, I do 
not believe, even if we had known this at the time the committee 
print was built up, I do not think it would be according to Hoyle to 
make that in there, because it would give you a figure that might not 
actually come out this way. 

You might have to go back, and there have been occasions when we 
had an administrative reserve fixed in the budget; it looked like it was 
out there and we just tied it up, which means they could not spend it 
unless they presented a proper case, but we have been back to the 
Bureau of the Budget in subsequent months and got an administrative 
reserve released because of conditions, and things like that. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand that. How much did you ask the 
Congress for in 1951? 

Miss Hopny. $50 million. 

Mr. True.son. For this new program? 

Miss Horny. We did not know how many States would come in. 

Mr. Focarty. You asked for $1,204,000,000; is that it? 

Mr. Truexson. Our original request was $1,200,000,000. Then 
we came along with a supplemental request of $122 million, of which 
$80 million was approved making a total $1,280,000,000. Included 
in the supplemental was a request of $50 million for the new program. 

Mr. Wynkoop. $46.5 million was the revised estimate shown in the 
President’s budget message. 

Mr. Focarty. And the Congress allowed you $80 million of the 
supplemental you asked for. The upward trend of the number of 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children evidenced in 1945 
was reversed in October 1950, you say. To what extent has that been 
reversed? 

Miss Hory. We are estimating 4 percent less in 1952 on old-age 
assistance and 11 percent on aid to dependent children.. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean they are going off the rolls of public as- 
sistance and going to receive OASI benefits? 

Miss Horny. Yes. They were either people who got both—we had 
about a 10 percent overlap of old-age insurance beneficiaries that got 
old-age assistance also. Now some of those went off assistance en- 
tirely and some had their assistance payments decreased. 

Then there were some people on the rolls that had, for example, a 
year of employment coverage or even a year and a half of coverage 
and were 65, and therefore were eligible immediately for OASI benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. In this tight labor market that we are in at the 
present time, does it not seem that a downward trend for aid to de- 
pendent children would continue? 
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TRENDS IN CASE LOAD 


Miss Horny. It might, because a good many mothers have no real 
choice if they can get a job with a fair salary and they get very 
low assistence payments in some States. They will go to work. The 
national average aid to dependent children payment for a family, a 
mother and two or more children, is $74 a month, which is pretty low. 
This chart might be of interest to the committee, showing the trend in 
case load. 

Mr. Foaarry. What does the dark line represent? Oh, I see; that 
is the actual number of recipients, and the other one is the rate. 

Miss Hory. The new OASI amendments went into effect in Sep- 
tember, and so there was a drop from 2,809,000 to 2,782,000 in October 
to 2,777,000 in November, to 2,769,000 in December, a drop of several 
thousand each month, and we think that will be continued. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you compared your estimates with any esti- 
mates that the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance program 
has made? 

Miss Horny. Oh, yes. We work very closely together to see what 
the effect is. We did a study just before the amendments went into 
effect so that later we can compare the figures. 

I do not think all the States have done a thorough job in canvassing 
all their recipients as yet, so, there will probably be a continuin 
decrease in old age and aid to dependent children because of OAS 
amendments. We will be able to get you some more complete figures 
later as to what those amendments did to our case load. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. Fogarty. You say, ‘“The estimated number of recipients of aid 
to the blind is 105,000, or about 8 percent more than is estimated for 
1951.’ In numbers, what would your 1951 estimate be? 

Miss Hoey. Pennsylvania has a very large case load. New York 
has about 4,000, while Pennsylvania, with a much less liberal definition 
of “blindness,”’ has over 15,000 pensioners. What proportion of those 
in Pennsylvania will be eligible under the new plan, we do not know. 
It will depend on what the new plan provides. 

Mr. Focarty. You say about 8 percent more is estimated? 

Mr. Truetson. The estimate for 1951 is 97,600. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the number for totally disabled? 

Mr. Trueuson. 250,000 recipients for 1952 as against 133,300 for 
1951. The primary reason for the difference is that the program this 
year will be only in effect 9 months as against 12 months in 1952, the 
amendments being effective October 1, 1950, and because of the greater 
number of States with approved plans in 1952. 


EFFECT OF OASI AMENDMENTS 


Miss Hory. Would you be interested in some figures on the effect 
of OASI amendments? 


Mr. Fogarty. Yes. Would you put them in the record, please? 
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Miss Hoey. I will be glad to do that. The cases reviewed to 
December 1950 were 256,000 in old-age assistance. Of these, 30,000 
were closed, 212,000 received a reduced assistance payment, and there 
was no change in payment in 14,000 cases where the need was great; 
the small recipients needed both assistance and insurance benefits. 

On aid to dependent children, 26,500 cases were reviewed and 4,300 
were closed. We do not know yet how many payments were reduced. 
i eae to the blind, there were 1,168 cases reviewed and 130 were 

osed. 

Estimated savings in the total funds for 1951 are about $32,094,000 
for old-age assistance, including, for closed cases, $5,292,000, and, for 
cases reduced, $26,802,000. On aid to dependent children, the savings 
for 1951 were $5,535,000, including $1,278,000 for the closed cases, 
and $4,257,000 for the reduced payments. 

In Federal funds, the estimated saving for 1951 was $17,587,000 
in old age, and $2,955,000 in aid to dependent children, and that is 
only the beginning. There will be more savings. 

Mr. Foaarry. 7 your program for public assistance, with these 
- new amendments to the Social Security Act, what do you anticipate 
would be the savings to the States in the next fiscal year, based on 
your appropriation requests? 

Miss Hory. That is difficult to say. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Due to old-age survivors insurance amendments, 
there will be approximately $40 million saved in State funds and 
approximately $40 million in Federal funds. As a result of the new 
category, the States will probably save about $50 million mostly 
in present general assistance expenditures. 

Mr. Denton. Do you take into account those who are on relief? 

Miss Hory. That is what we meant by “general assistance.”’ 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATE PLANS 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have a minimum standard for State plans, 
or do you just have one standard for all State plans? 

Miss Hory. No. The requirements for State plans are spelled 
out in the Social Security Act. There are 10 or 11 different require- 
ments. 

Mr. Focarry. And they have to meet all of those requirements? 

Miss Hory. The State plans have to meet all those requirements. 

Mr. Focarry. Before they are eligible for Federal funds? 

Miss Hory. That is right. Those requirements have to be inter- 
preted of course. We had a State plan come in just today which 
states that they are not operating in five counties. The act clearly 
says there must be a State plan, mandatory upon all localities, and 
State-wide in operation. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. We are paying 50 percent of all State salaries 
administering this program; is that correct? 

Miss Hory. That is correct, State and local. 

Mr. Focarry. State and local salaries. 

Miss Hoey. In addition, administrative costs, include other things 
like travel, office space, and so forth, and one-half the administrative 
cost is paid by the Federal Government. 





Mr. Fogarty. We are pa 


a 
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50 percent of the rents, and other 
y the State and local authorities in 


Mr. Denton. What do you do when they are in courthouses and 
statehouses and places like that? 
Miss Horny. Usually they pay upkeep. Their percentage of cost 
has to be their proportionate share. 
Miss Goopwin. They may change a monthly rate that represents 
the cost of maintenance in the building. 


MATCHING PROVISIONS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. This chart giving the provisions for Federal partici- 
pation in payments of public assistance will be placed in the record 


at this point. 


(The document above referred to follows:) 


Provisions for Federal participation in payments of public assistance 





Legislation 


Maximum amounts 
of individual 
monthly pay- 
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Federal partici- 
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Federal share of expenditures within specified maximums 
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% 
34 offirst $15 (average) plus 
¥ of the balance. 


% of first $20 (average) plus 
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i3- 
34 of first $9 (average per 
child) plus % of the bal- 


ance. 
% of first $12 (average per 
child) plus % of the bal- 


ance. 

% of first $12 (average per 
person) plus \% of the bal- 
ance. 


-| 4. 





1 1950 amendments only. 
2 $27 plus $27 for 1 adult in each family. 


POSSIBILITY OF LESS FREQUENT ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Mr. Focarty. Payments are made on a quarterly basis? 
Miss Hory. In advance. 
and we make a payment usually about the middle of the preceding 
month for the next quarter. 


The State 


—— submit an estimate 


PAYMENTS ON A SEMIANNUAL BASIS 


Mr. Focarry. What would be the advantage or the disadvantage 


of a 
Miss E 


changed legislation. 
Mr. Focarty. We cannot keep up with all the changes; can we? 


79807—51—>pt. 2 


14 


these payments on a semiannual basis? 
ory. There are changes in State plans frequently because of 
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Miss Horry. They may change fundamentally the State law; and, 
therefore, the State may not have an app revabls plan. There is one 
State at the moment which has passed culation which clearly violates 
the Federal Act. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think it would save the Federal Government 
any money if they were paid on a semiannual basis? 

Mr. Truetson. There are other elements involved there, Mr. 
Chairman. There are some States tht cannot make payments to 
recipients until they have the Federal funds. 

Miss Horny. The chairman is saying could we make payments for 
6 months in advance instead of 3 months, and would there be savings 

Miss Goopwin. We should point out that, while we approve the 
os on a quarterly basis, the payments are actually made monthly 

the Treasury because the Treasury does not want to have large 
badearcien't in the States. 

Mr. Focartry. Could you approve them on a 6-months’ basis 
instead of three? 

Miss Hory. Yes; but there would probably be little savings. 

Mr. Focarry. It would not be a saving in time on your part? 

Miss Horny. Yes; it might be some saving in time unless there were 
frequent substantial changes in State plans. 

Miss Goopwin. In the last few vears with the changes in the 
Federal act, it has been very difficult for most States to anticipate 
for more than a quarter what their expenditures will be. 

Miss Horny. The States have to have the money available for 
matching and certify that to us before we can make Federal funds 
available. 

We had a telephone call today from a State that has not yet its 
money available for the next quarter. So even though their estimates 


are in, they cannot give us the certification and they are not sure 
when they can. 


USE OF 1951 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. You received in 1951 a supplemental of $50,000 for 
additional personnel? 

Miss Hory. For all expenses. 

Mr. Focarty. You put on 14 people. What jobs were they? 

Mr. TruEtson. Yes; 14 positions were provided for. 

Mr. Fogarry. Give us a breakdown on how you allocated that 
$50,000. 

Mr. TRUELSON. $15,000 for printing and binding and other mis- 
cellaneous expense, and $35,000 for personal services. 

Miss Hory. The $15, 000—we had to issue new material. For 
example, most of our forms had to be done over to add the new 
category. 

Mr. Heprick. How many automobiles were bought with that 
money? 

Miss Hory. None at all. We do not buy any automobiles for the 
Bureau. 

POSITIONS UNFILLED 


Mr. Focartry. How many jobs are unfilled as of today? 
Mr. Truetson. Approximately 15. 
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Miss Horny. Our difficulty is that there has been a new examination 
for professional positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. In actual dollars how much does that make in lapses? 

Mr. Truetson. We figure that we have sufficient funds to fill those 
positions to carry us the halancd of the year, and also add some tempo- 
rary positions where workload is unusually heavy. We estimate 
there will not be an unobligated figure at the end of the year. Our 
workload is very heavy at the present time. 

Mr. Focartry. Why is it, in view of the workload that you have at 
the present time and backlog that you are up against, that you have 
not hired these 14 people? 

Miss Hory. With the new examination there has been a long delay 
in establishing the eligible list. We only learned today that on the 
27th of February we will have available to us the written part which 
the Civil Service Commission has now rated. We have to evaluate 
with our own staff the experience and training to complete the exami- 
nation. 

We cannot take staff on except on a purely temporary basis, and 
the candidates know they may be thrown out when the list is estab- 
lished. People do not want to give up permanent jobs to come with 
us on a temporary basis, so we have had great difficulty in recruiting. 
We hope that soon this list will be established. When would you 
think that would be, Miss Goodwin? 

Miss Goopwin. I hate to forecast. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was this $50,000 made available to you? 

Mr. Trurtson. In September. 

Miss Hory. We had thought the list of eligibles would be established 
long before this so that we could fill these jobs. 

Miss Goopwin. I think we should say the same jobs have not been 
vacant all the time. It is the turn-over plus the difficulty in recruiting 
and replacing people which caused the vacancies 

Mr. Focartry. You mean you are losing personnel? 

Miss Goopwin. We have had quite a little turn-over. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the main reason for that? 

Mr. Truetson. We are losing a lot of clerical people to defense 
agencies. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did this 2,900 hours of overtime cost 
you in dollars? 

Mr. Trvuetson. Some of that was performed as compensatory 
time off overtime. As I recall, the actual money paid was around 
about $3,000. 

ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How many positions are you asking for in this 
bud et? 
r. Truetson. Thirty-six additional. That includes 30 regional 
‘ieltiite and 6 departmental. 
Mr. Fogarty. Will you pve us the breakdown on those 36? 


Mr. True son. Yes. There is a medical assistance standard 
specialist, GS-12; a welfare methods specialist, fiscal area, GS-12; 
welfare methods specialist, administrative area, GS-12; constructive 
accountant, GS-11; research analyist, GS-11; clerk-steno, GS-4. In 
the regional offices: 10 public assistance technicians at grade GS-11; 
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4 poets assistance technicians, grade GS-9; and 10 clerks, grade 


Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, that is spelled out on a page we 
prepared at the request of the Senate. You could have that right in 
the record if you like. It gives the 36 positions, their titles and 
whether they are departmental or field. 

Mr. Focarry. That will be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of new positions requested for 1952 


ACTIVITY 1. DEVELOP AND CONSULT ON PROGRAM POLICIES AND STANDARDS 





Title Number | Amount 





Medical assistance standards specialist 
Welfare methods specialist: 


Ne EE Ce ere ee ahs AE SNE Rees S th 
Censtructive accountant 

















ACTIVITY 2. REVIEW AND APPROVE STATE PLANS AND GRANTS, EVALUATE AND 
ADVISE STATES ON OPERATIONS 





10 
10 
10 


30 











$5, 400 











Mr. Focarty. This $250,000 that you requested in the supple- 
mental, did you come before this committee and make that request? 

Mr. Truetson. No; we did not. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know whether you know it or not, but 
there were not any members of this subcommittee that sat in on the 
conference with the Senate at that time. 

Mr. SrepHens. What happened there, Mr. Chairman, there was a 
deficiency or a supplemental went through the House, and when this 
came up that action had already been taken by the House, and so 
that was carried in the Senate as is customary when the House has 
already acted on the supplemental. It came to the Senate and they 
put the money in and it was cut down to $50,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. But this committee which has the responsibility of 
appropriating funds, at least listening to the testimony and marking 
up the bill, had nothing to do with that request a year ago. 

Mr. Heprick. I do not believe I have any questions, 


STATE PLANS 


Mr. Denton. I have just one question I want to ask. I under- 
stood there are 20 States on this list that have the total permanent 
disability. 
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Miss Horry. Yes; which had programs in operation in December 
but only 14 State plans have been approved to date. 

Mr. Denton. And four more that are, what shall I say, probable. 
Now have there been any States since this was prepared that have 
passed laws taking advantage of it? 

Miss Hory. As of today, we have 28 plans submitted: 14 have 
been approved and 14 pending review. Some are being negotiated 
because they are deficient in various ways, and we had to ask for 
more information. 

Mr. Denton. You say there are 14 more that are tentative? 

Miss Horry. Fourteen more that are in; that we have not yet been 
able to review and approve. 

Mr. Denton. So that makes 34 States out of 48. 

Miss Hory. No; 28, there are 53 jurisdictions; 48 States plus, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Denton. And you have 34? 

Miss Hory. We have received 28 plans all told. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES IN GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask one thing. I have asked everybody this. 
I noticed in 1943 your appropriation was $418,000,000. Now here 
it is proposed to be $1,300,000,000. 

I realize that you had some increase with these amendments to 
the act, but these did not take effect until 1950. Why this great 
increase in this appropriation? 

Miss Hory. There has been a whole new group of needy people 


provided for. 

Mr. Denton. Let us leave them out and come down to 1950. It 
was $1,000,000,000 in 1950 before the act was passed. 

Miss Hory. The 1948 amendments accounted for $218,000,000 in- 
crease. Then the 1950 amendments came and they amounted to 
$191,696,000 increase, which meant an increase of $409,000,000 due 
to the 1948 and the 1950 amendments. Furthermore the 1946 amend- 
ments would account for about $200,000,000 more. 

Mr. Denvron. Of course, the theory was that old-age insurance 
would take the place of old-age assistance. 

Miss Hory. It has begun to do that. The figures I read show that 
even with these new assistance amendments there is already a very 
noticeable decrease due to OASI but the greatest decrease will result 
from people not coming on assistance rolls rather than from those 
that are now on. 

AGENCY ESTIMATES 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Hoey, when was this budget gotten up? 

Mr. Truexson, The one on grants? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; on grants. 

Mr. TruELSON. We started these estimates, in April 1950, the 
grants as well as salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was final action taken by you people? 

Mr. Truetson. The last review we made of them on the basis of 
requests by the Budget Bureau was in early December. 


P Mr. Fogarty. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
or? 
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Mr. Trueison. On the grants program we asked for $1,524,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is $224,000,000 more than they allowed. Had 
you at that time given consideration to the tight labor market that we 
apparently have at the present time? 

Miss Hory. Yes; that was one factor considered. We could not 
tell the full OASI effect. Some of these effects you have to almost 
guess at when we estimate that far ahead. 


EFFECT OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT TRENDS ON GRANT ITEM 


Mr. Fogarty. Going beyond the effects of the OASI, I feel that in 
view of the tight labor market now and the mobilization effort at the 
present time, you are going to find many men over the age of 65 getting 
jobs in defense plants, who will be taken off of these rolls. 

Miss Horny. About one-half of the people on the old-age rolls are 
over 75. We estimate that only about 20 percent are between 65 and 
70. When they have been out of the labor market for a while and 
are over 70 years of age, they are not going to work very long. 

Mr. Denton. What percent over 75? 

Miss Hoey. Only 20 percent are between 65 and 70, but 50 percent 
of those on the rolls are over 75. Many are women who have not ever 
been in the labor market. 

Mr. Focarry. I believe, too, that there are going to be many mothers 
of dependent children who are going to take jobs in defense plants. 

Miss Horny. That is what happened during the war, that case load 
dropped about a third. 

Mr. Fogarry. In your experience of the number of mothers who 
took defense jobs during the war with dependent children, do you 
think that you have gone as far as you can in making this estimate? 

Miss Hory. During the war there were community facilities for the 
cane of children like day-care centers. Those were closed up after 
the war. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, but there are requests being made 
today to reopen some of those in the future when they are needed. 

Miss Hoey. If those are reopened, there would be more of these 
women going off the rolls, but we have no basis for judgment as to 
how many. 

Mr. Focarrty. If that happens, we will not be spending $1,300,- 
000,000, then, will we? 

Miss Horny. No. I do not know that we have any basis for judg- 
ment now as to the possible drop because of employment of mothers, 
whether we could estimate the potential drop. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Throughout the war years we dropped about 
one-third in the aid-to-dependent-children rolls, but in old-age 
assistance it was a small drop, about 8 to 10 percent. In this request 
for 1952 we estimated a decline of 11 percent in aid to dependent 
children. 
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FURTHER REFERENCE TO AGENCY ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarry. What was the reason the Bureau of the Budget gave 
you for cutting $224 million from your estimate? 

Mr. Scowartz. Between the time we had our hearings before the 
Bureau of the Budget and the time they made their allowances, we 
ourselves thought, on the basis of the latest experience with the new 
program, that probably our request, was overestimated by about 
$50 to $60 million. The Bureau of the Budget gave us the final figures; 
it was a matter of opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SrepHens. This $1,524,000,000, Mr. Chairman, too was 
submitted just prior to July when H. R. 6000 was in a nebulous state, 
and this item is not and never has been under the budget target 
“ceiling.’”’ It is one of the things we did not have to cut and trim to 
get under the ceiling. 

It just had to hit where it would, and when we submitted our 
estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, the dead-line date was Sep- 
tember the 15th. The public-assistance officials at that time realized 
that the $1,524,000,000 was somewhat high. Korea came along and 
the OASI liberalizations were enacted. If we had to submit that 
figure on September the 15th, it would not have been $1,524 000,000. 
It would probably have been nearer $1,475,000,000. 

Even then it would not have been an ultra-conservative guess, 
because the Bureau officials and the agency officials looking down our 
experience where year after year we had to come back for a supple- 
mental, naturally their inclination is to try to figure out what it is 
going to take and ask for that. 

Looking at the table Mr. Denton was looking at, every year from 
1944 on down there, there has been a supplemental on public- 
assistance grants. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know, and I also realize that you have had a lot of 
additional work put on your Bureau because of the enactment of H. R. 
6000, and need some additional employees, but there is a question in 
my mind about this $1,300,000,000 for grants. 

Mr. Scuwartz. There is another important factor to consider, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is not the number of recipients but the average 
payment. With the present cost of living and indications as they are, 
it does not appear likely that the average payment will go down or be 
maintained at the present level, and a slight increase in the average 
payments affects the amount considerably more than an increase in 
the number of recipients. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is true, but I am one of those who hope that 
the cost of living will not keep on increasing and will level off. Do you 
have any further statements, Miss Hoey? 

Miss Hory. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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WITNESSES 


Fesrvuary 16, 1951, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


DR. KATHERINE BAIN, 
SEARCH. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RE- 


DR. EDWIN F. DAILY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES. 
MILDRED M. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES. 
LAURA ELMORE WARREN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER. 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 














Obligations by activities 








Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





. Development of State and local health services for children 
. Development of State and local social services for children_- 
. Research in child life and services for children 

. Dissemination of information for esevcseats and others work- 


ing with children 
Administration 


le ER nat ennhdc Actvtskb tiled buhaainiatis 


$497, 731 
281, 047 
227, 577 


273, 281 
192, 908 


$494, 058 
287, 573 
239, 022 


279, 131 
200, 216 


$524, 485 
349, 146 
239, 022 


279, 131 
200, 216 








1, 472, 544 


1, 500, 000 








1, 592, 000 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of 
Full-time equiv 


rmanent positions 
ent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees 


01 
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Personal services: 
Permanent positions : 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligation 


258 
2 
251 


252 
1 








102, 952 
835 

16, 328 
573 


9,770 
8, 493 
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1, 472, 544 
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GRANTs TO STATES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $22, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimate savings — 20, 317 














Total obligations 21, 979, 683 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





. Maternal and child-health services . $10, 986,016 | $13, 200, 000 $13, 120, 500 
. Cripped children’s services..............-. Be STASI EASES Se oA 7, 493, 667 9, 975, 000 11, 927, 700 


Ss Se I DOWN ii ok eri ce conbcaccomnwenancadid 3, 500, 000 7, 075, 000 7, 951, 800 
Total obligations. -- 21, 979, 683 30, 250, 000 33, 000, 000 

















Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1950 


$21, 979, 683 
30, 250, 000 
33, 000, 000 

Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. We have this 
morning Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Miss Len- 
root, you have a statement? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. It will take about 

10 minutes to read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Lenroot. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, in 
presenting to this committee the estimates for the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the fiscal year 1952, I would like to say, first of all, 
that I am fully aware of the problems with which you are confronted 
in this period. I recognize the need to build up our defense program 
and the difficult decisions which you will have to make about the 
extent to which basic services for civilians are to be maintained. 

Someone has said that “children are always an emergency.’ In 
periods of depression, prosperity, peace and war, children are born 
and have to be provided for so that they may grow into healthy, 
well-educated, well-prepared citizens, able to carry on the values of a 
free society. During wartime birth rates rapidly go up—in 1949 
there were over 6,000,000 more children than in 1940. Comparing 
1949 with 1940 there were 46 percent more children under 5 and 25 
percent more children aged 5 through 9 years. This means that 
children are making a greater demand than ever before upon com- 
munity resources and that larger numbers of mothers and children 
require services from community health and social agencies. There 
is no question but that there will be a rising birth rate in this period 
of stress. Moreover, children are subjected to special strains due to 
the defense effort. Many of them will be deprived of the care and 

idance of fathers and many more mothers will enter the labor 
orce. Juvenile delinquency always rises in a war period. If neg- 
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lected, problems of health and social maladjustment become acute 
and constitute a far heavier drain on community resources than 
would be the case if they were prevented or dealt with at an early 


stage. 

This time we are not faced with the need for special efforts for an 
emergency which may be terminated within a brief period. We have 
to think of a period of tension and strain which may last throughout 
the entire childhood and youth of children now of pre-school or ele- 
mentary school age. We cannot afford to neglect a whole generation 
of young citizens. 

have been with the Children’s Bureau a long time—36 years— 
and have gone through the experience of two World Wars. I know 
that children are deeply affected by periods of national crisis. I be- 
lieve—because of what I have seen happen over and over again— 
that we would save money in the long run if we spent it now to meet 
the needs of children as they arise. A crippled child, for example, 
whose handicap is uncorrected, grows up to be, in some part at least, 
a burden on those who love him, a less effective citizen, a [V—F in draft 
statistics. This is costly for us. 


BUDGET REQUESTS FOR 1952 


The estimates in the President’s budget for the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1952 total $34,592,000. Of this amount, 33 million 
dollars is for grants to States for their maternal and child health, 
crippled children and child welfare programs, which are developed and 
extended with the assistance of Federal funds authorized by title V 
of the Social Security Act. This falls short by $8 million of the 
total amount Congress authorized for the fiscal year 1952 for these 
grant-in-aid programs. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


What is the legislative history back of this authorization? After 
extensive consideration of the needs of children, particularly those 
outside the large urban areas, for increased maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s and child welfare programs by committees of the 
Congress, and after consideration of the specific ways in which these 
programs ought to be enlarged in scope as well as in coverage, the 
Congress in the social security amendments of 1950 raised the ceilings 
under title V of the act. It provided that by the fiscal year 1952 the 
amount authorized for maternal and child health services would be 
increased from $11,000,000 to $16,500,000; for crippled children’s 
services from $7.5 to $15 million; for child welfare services, from 
$3.5 to $10 million. 

This action was taken because of evidence before the Congress 
that thousands of crippled children were being left with handicaps 
uncorrected; that thousands of premature infants were not receiving 
the care that would save many lives; that costs of providing care for 
crippled children had risen so sharply that a dollar bought much 
less service than was formerly the case; that many States were closing 
diagnostic clinics or reducing services; that children were left in con- 
ditions of neglect or delinquency without the care that would save 
them from situations seriously detrimental to their happiness and 
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development. It was because of these conditions that there was a 


general agreement in Congress that increased amounts of money 
ought to be made available. 


REVISED PLANS OF STATES 


In recognition of the fact that it would take some time for the 
States to recruit personnel for an expanded program, a smaller amount 
was authorized for the fiscal year 1951 than for the fiscal year 1952. 
Actually, the appropriation for the three grants programs for the 
fiscal year 1951 was $30,250,000. The amount of $33,000,000 recom- 
mended by the budget constitutes an increase of $2,750,000 over 1951 
but, as I stated earlier, an amount of $8,500,000 less than the total 
authorized for 1952. The States have conferred with the Children’s 
Bureau in regional conferences and individually. Their revised plans 
of operation indicate their recognition of the urgency of the need to 
go forward in utilizing the increased resources to provide services 
greatly needed by the mothers and children of this country. They 
are very much interested in the development of new programs for 
epileptic children and children with vision or hearing difficulties, 
improving health services for children of school age, developing foster 
home care and temporary care for children for whom such care is a 
necessity, and increasing the number of child-welfare workers to pro- 
tect destitute and neglected children, and work with delinquent 
children. The States will need every bit of the amount included in the 
President’s budget to make these plans a reality. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Now for the amount included for salaries and expenses of the 
Children’s Bureau, $1,592,000. This amount is to be used by the 
Bureau in carrying out responsibilities assigned to it under the act of 
1912 creating the Bureau and title V of the Social Security Act, author- 
izing the grants to which reference has already been made. 

The Children’s Bureau was created in 1912 because of the recog- 
nition by the Congress of the need for a center in the Federal Govern- 
ment for study of all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life. Through the years the Children’s Bureau has carried on 
important research with the help of specialists from governmental and 
private agencies, universities and professional organizations of doctors, 
nurses, social workers and others. Information gathered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau itself and available to it from other sources is digested 
and presented to the public in the form of popular bulletins for parents 
such as Infant Care and technical guide material used by agencies 
giving services to children and by professional workers. This material 
reflects the best thinking and practice in the professional field. It is 
through the combination of research and dissemination of the findings 
of research, and practical help through grant-in-aid programs that the 
Bureau has been an important factor in the dramatic reductions in 
infant and maternal mortality that have taken place in this country, 
and in general improvement in child health and the care of children 
with physical, mental and social problems. 

Our program of basic research in child life and development has 
suffered during World War II and subsequently because of inadequate 
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financing. We are attempting, however, to carry on some essential 
studies on most urgent problems. Among them are investigations 
into the cause of unexpected deaths of infants, a study of vision- 
testing methods for use in elementary schools, an inquiry into child 
rearing practices. The Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, reviewing what is known about children, and 
what needs to be learned in order to improve their care and upbringing, 
made as its first recommendation, that there is urgent need to do 
more research to develop new knowledge and fill in gaps. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


The amounts included in the estimates for research in child life and 
dissemination of information are held at the 1951 figure, although it 
is most difficult for the small staff now assigned to pa activities to 
keep up with the demands for service and maintain the exceedingly 
modest program made possible by the amounts of money available. 
It must be remembered that the amount of staff that can be provided 
within a specific amount of money is far less at the present time than 
was the case some years earlier. The estimate for administration is 
also held at the same figure for 1952 as for 1951. The increase of 
$92,000 is to enable the Children’s Bureau to provide more adequate 
service to the States in connection with the increases authorized for 
grants under the social security amendments of 1950. This is a small 
increase in staff to take care of an increase of 50 percent in the grant 
program (1952 estimates compared with 1950 appropriation). 

The amount of the increase is entirely for regional positions, to 
enable the Children’s Bureau to provide more adequate staff in the 
regional offices of the Federal Security Agency. It is the child health 
and child welfare staff in these offices who provide consultation service 
to the States and carry on the administrative work in connection with 
review of plans, budgets, and estimates. At the present time the 
Children’s Bureau has a health staff in only 8 of the 10 regional offices 
of the Federal Security Agency. It has only 1 child-welfare repre- 
sentative covering the entire child-welfare program in each of 10 
regional offices, and 1 representative for the Territories. 

The increased amount would provide for two additional medical 
directors and two nursing consultants, thus making it possible to 
maintain a minimum health staff in the two offices now covered only 
through service from other regions. It would also provide for nine 
child-welfare representatives, making it possible to assign two for 
each region, and six additional clerical helpers. The total number of 
new positions that would be made possible by this increase is 19—13 
professional and 6 clerical. 

It is impossible to predict the exact directions in which the defense 
emergency may require special work and possible shifts in emphasis. 
We are reviewing all of our programs to determine how they can 
most effectively serve children in this critical period and whether 
any shifts in emphasis will be required. The estimates before you 
represent the basic requirements hor continuing to serve children in 
the ways that have been outlined. 
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1951 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR GRANTS 


Mr. Focarty. You received for grants to the States an additional 
$8,250,000 in this fiscal year. 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. How are those grants being distributed? 

Miss Lenroot. They are distributed on the same basis as under 
the previous legislation. In the case of maternal and child health 
and crippled children, one-half of the amount of money provided is 
for grants on a matching basis, dollar for dollar, and is distributed 
to the States in the first place as an initial flat amount and the 
remainder in the case of maternal and child health, on the basis of 
number of live births, and in the case of number of crippled children, 
taking the best guide that we have for that figure, the number of total 
child population. 

The B fund is allotted after taking into consideration the number 
of live births or the number of children and the special needs under a 
formula which gives very heavy weight to rural areas because the 

urpose of the legislation is slanted to the children in the rural areas. 

here is a reserve fund which is held for special projects of Nation-wide 
significance such as demonstration projects, for example, for children 
with epilepsy or rheumatic fever, or training or research programs 
which are of Nation-wide significance and importance. Matching is 
not required for the B fund. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you call the A fund? 

Miss Lenroort. The A fund is the part of the appropriation for which 
State matching is required. 

Mr. Focarry. What would that be, the $8,250,000? 

Miss Lenroor. In the case of maternal and child health and 
welfare— 

Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a break-down on the $8,250,000? 

Miss Lenroor. $2,200,000 of that is for maternal and child health 
and one-half of the fund is A fund and one-half is B fund. 

Mr. Focarrty. Are the States matching that? 

Miss Lenroot. They will match that dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much do they match dollar for dollar? 

Miss Lenroor. One-half of $2,200,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Fifty cents per dollar. 

Miss Lenroor. That is what it amounts to. For crippled children, 
$2,475,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that on a matching basis? 

Miss Lenroor. Half of that is matched and half unmatched. For 
child welfare, $3,575,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that on a matching basis? 

Miss Lenroor. No specific matching formula is used; the funds 
are available to pay part of the cost. The States actually spend more 
than the Federal amount but there is no specific matching requirement. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not receive any additional money for ad- 
ministrative expenses along with the $8,250,000 for grants, did you? 

Miss Lenroot. No. The President sent up an estimate for 
$179,000 and the Senate appropriated $125,000 but it was stricken out 
in conference. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
e 


Mr. Focarry. If this additional money is going to the same chan- 
nels practically as the $22,000,000, what is the need for additional 
administrative expenses? 

Miss Lenroor. Because the States with the increased money are 
developing new types of projects which require special consultation, 
special help, special procedures. For example, in the child-welfare 
program the money will be used for the first time for the return of 
run-away children to their own communities. That was an addi- 
tional provision made in the social security amendments. It requires 
the development of rather complicated procedures, policies, and rela- 
tions as to courts and legal agencies which the States need some help 
on. Then, the money will also be used in areas where there are no 
funds available for foster-home care of children, or where some funds 
are available but not enough for all children needing foster-home 
care, for the development of foster-home programs. They may also 
be used for small group homes for children with special problems or 
even for institutions under certain circumstances. This involves the 
development of new policies of payment and organization of service. 
Also, a very important amendment relates to the utilization of volun- 
tary agencies. That requires much more in the way of State-wide 
and community planning as to the ways in which voluntary agencies 
can be brought into the picture before a request is made for Federal 
funds to assist in the program, so that their advice is sought and their 
services utilized as indicated on the basis of State and local planning. 

We will require under our policies that the plans indicate what steps 
have been taken in the States for the utilization of voluntary agencies, 
and all that requires more service than is available to keep in touch 
with the States and make sure that the planning is being carried on 
accordingly. 

CARRY-OVER GRANT BALANCES 


Mr. Focarry. Are all the States participating in this program? 

Miss Lenroor. They do. 

Mr. Fogarty. Every State has appropriated sufficient funds to 
match these Federal funds? 

Miss Lenroor. In nearly all the States the amounts of money ap- 
propriated are sufficient to take up the total A fund. There are a 
few States where they do not. 

Dr. Dairy. Nevada and Wyoming, there are three or four of them 
that still have not matched entirely. I just heard from Nevada, and 
they are anticipating that they will take up 80 percent, which is the 
highest percentage taken up, and that is one of the States having the 
most difficulty. 

Mr. Fogarty. They do not receive any of the grants then, do they? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes; they match part of it but they do not take all 
they are entitled to. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happens to what is left? 

Miss Lenroor. Under the provisions of the law the money is carried 
over for 2 years beyond the year appropriated. 

Mr. Focartry. How much do you expect will be carried over this 
year? How much was carried over from 1950 to 1951? 
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Miss Lenroor. For 1951 the balance carried over for maternal and 
child health services was $870,518. For crippled children, $294,286. 
For child welfare services, $1,913,920. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that total? 

Miss Lenroor. $3,078,724. 

Mr. Focarry. That means that over $3,000,000 in grants in fiscal 
year 1950 were made available that were not used and that has been 
carried over into this fiscal year? 

Miss Lenroot. Yes. Some of that—how much of it reverted to 
the Treasury? 

Mrs. WarREN. At the end of the fiscal year 1950 there reverted to 
the Treasury $22,312 of maternal and child health funds, $8,329 of 
which was allocated to Nevada and Wyoming which had matching 
problems, and 13,984 (B fund) was unallotted to the States; for 
crippled children services, there was left in the Treasury $12,894 
allocated to Nevada and Wyoming, and $6,332 unallocated B funds. 

Miss Lenroor. The States plan over about a 2- or 3-year period. 
For example, during the war they had difficulty getting staff and they 
did not spend during the war at the same rate that they had previously. 
After the war them intensified their training programs. They recruit 
people and send they away for training and what they spend this year 
in training is reflected next year in increased service. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you have left over in 1949 that went to 
fiseal year 1950? 

Mrs. WarrReEN. At the end of fiscal year 1949 we carried. over 
into 1950 for maternal and child health services, $1,127,343. For 
crippled children’s services, $422,583. For child welfare services, 
$2,348 ,064. 

Mr. Focarry. That is almost $4,000,000 that you carried over from 
1949 into 1950. 

Mrs. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened to that $4,000,000? 

Mrs. WarrEN. Any amount that is carried forward from prior 
years is budgeted first by the States. The law requires them to use 
that money first, so we exhaust that money from prior years before 
we make payments from the appropriation for the current fiscal year 

Miss Lenroor. The States have been budgeting, in other words, 
more than the annual allotment and recently there has been a decreas- 
ing amount of prior year funds available so that in order to avoid 
actual curtailment—if new money had not come into the picture—a 
number of States would have had actually to curtail their programs 
instead of going forward in certain new types of services. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, some States who budget more than 
the Federal funds that are available again on those States that do not 
take advantage of this program? 

Miss Lenroor. In the case of the A fund there is no reallotment 
from one State to another, the money reverts to the Treasury if the 
State does not use it. In the case of the B funds which are based on 
the financial need of the States for assistance in carrying out a State 
plan there can be a recapture of amounts not used and reallotment to 
States needing them. In the case of the B fund for maternal and 
child health and crippled children, those funds lapse at the end of 
each year and are not carried over. It is only in A matching funds 
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for maternal and child health and crippled children that there is the 
carry-over for 2 years. Child-welfare funds also carry over on 2 years. 

Mr. Focarty. What funds were carried over in 1949 to 1950, 
B funds? 

Mrs. Warren. No B funds are carried forward. The B funds 
made available are for the fiscal year only and if payments of the full 
amounts are not made to the States during the fiscal year the balances 
revert to the Treasury, and we include those amounts in reporting 
funds that have lapsed. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is only a small sum? 

Mrs. WarRREN. Only a small sum. Practically all the States take 
up every dollar allotted to them during the 3-year period during 
which the A funds are available, and the B fund is taken up in the year 
in which the allocation is made. 

Mr. Focartry. What happened to that $4,000,000 carried over from 
1949 to 1950? 

Miss Lenroor. It was budgeted by the States and used. 

Mr. Fogarty. What States took advantage of it? 

Miss Lenroot. All States, I think. 

Mrs. Warren. All States. 

Dr. Datry. All States that had balances. 

Miss Lenroor. Some States did not have balances. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, in 1950 you had about $26,000,000 
for State grants. 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mrs. WarREN. What is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in 1951 you had how much? 

Mrs. WARREN. $33,328,724. 

Mr. Foearty. What States get additional money out of that 
increase in State grants? 

Miss Lenroor. Well, any State that does not use all of its funds 
available. For instance, if a State did not use its full amount in 1950 
it will have some carry-over in 1951. Now, in 1951 our figures show 
that 34 States will have budgeted all the funds to which they are 
entitled this year and 5 States will have budgeted all but $2,000 or less. 
That would mean that 39 States have budgeted and planned to spend 
everything they are entitled to in 1951, yet actually when they come 
to their program there would be some balances due to resignations and 
delays in getting personnel or for other reasons, Some of those States 
did have small balances carried over to this year or will have next 
year, but increasingly they are budgeting on a basis which will put 
them on much more nearly an ri basis than in the past. 

In the crippled children’s program 42 States will have budgeted all 
or practically all the funds available to them this year and the chances 
of carry-over on the crippled children’s program are much less because 
a much larger percentage of the money goes to hospital care which is 
not subject to lapses due to staff turn-over. 

Mr. Focarty. You have been receiving an annual grant of 
$22,000,000 since fiscal year 1947, have you not? 

Miss Lenroort. That is right. 

Mr. Foearty. What has been the average carry-over from 1947 to 
1951? 

Mrs. WarREN. I have the figures program by program for each of 
the years but I do not have them consolidated. 
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Mr. Focarry. Will you get the average amount that has been 
carried over for the past 5 years since 1947, since you have been 
receiving $22,000,000 annually. I want just the totals. 

Mrs. Warren. For the record or right now? 

Mr. Fogarty. We will go on to something else but before the com- 
mittee has finished, during your testimony and before it is done, you 
may furnish that. 

Mrs. WaRREN. Yes, sir. 


REQUESTED INCREASE FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarty. Miss Lenroot, you are asking for $92,000 additional 
for 1952 for salaries and expenses. 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. That is an increase of 19 positions? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Foearty. Would you tell us what these 19 positions are? 

Miss Lenroor. Two would be medical directors for the Cleveland 
and Boston offices which do not have any Children’s Bureau health 
personnel. Two would be nursing consultants for these two same 
offices. Two would be a clerk for each of the two offices, a clerk- 
stenographer, making 6 positions of. the 19 that would be health per- 
sonnel, a doctor, a nurse, and a stenographer for each of the Boston 
and Cleveland offices, which do not now have such personnel. 

Thirteen positions would be for the child welfare program which as 
I have indicated involves a considerable expansion in scope, and would 
provide nine child welfare professional workers. We already have 11 
now, 10 assigned to Federal Security regions and one to the Territories. 


We would reassign the Territories and use our 20 professional people 
to place 2 child welfare workers in every regional office. ‘Then there 
would be four additional stenographer positions provided for the child 
welfare program in these regional offices. 

Mr. Focarry. These 19 additional positions are staffing of regional 
offices. 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, if you would like to have a little 
table in the record to show those 19 positions, there is this one, it is in 
the back on an unnumbered page. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of new positions requested for 1952 
DEVELOPMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 





Grade my oa 





Regional medical director 
Regional nursing consultant 
| Be EES PEPE ee a ego ae  aaerice et aS yt! eK Oey Le eee yee #8 
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Summary of new positions requested for 1952—Continued 
DEVELOPMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 





Regional child welfare representative 9 | $57, 600 
Clerk-stenographer ie 4 


11, 500 
Total___ 


13 | 69,100 
Total increased positions 19 } 103, 250 























FOSTER HOME CARE AND SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarty. What do you mean by foster home care and services 
for children? 

Miss Lenroor. That includes services in homes where there is 
neglect or delinquency, to work with the parents and teachers and 
perhaps with the juvenile court or other agencies in trying to find out 
what the problems are and how they can best be dealt with. For a 
number - children care would have to be provided outside of their 
own homes and the child welfare worker would make plans for such 
children in foster homes or institutions and would provide services 
in many cases for children while they are in foster homes or institu- 
tions. The child welfare worker is frequently called upon by the 
judge of the juvenile court to make investigations and provide serv- 
ices, mainly in the rural areas. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you not think that would be more a responsi- 
bility of the State than the Federal Government? 

Miss Lenroor. This is intended to assist the States in strengthen- 
ing their programs in areas that have not been reached and where 
the States are without such services. For instance, we have only 
about 22 percent of the counties in the United States that had any 
trained personnel available to work with children on this basis. We 
find that in State training schools for delinquent children, a larger 

ercentage of children are committed for care in a training school, 
rom counties where they do not have any kind of service, whereas 


if they had this kind of work they could often prevent them from 
going to a tfaining school. 


REVIEW OF STATE PLANS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you make any tests on these grants that are 


given to the States as to whether they are putting any emphasis on 
rural areas or not? 


Miss Lenroor. Every plan coming. from the States has to be 


approved before money is given. ese plans show just exactly 
what will be done with every dollar, and they will show what steps 
are being taken and who will do the work and with whom they will 
work, the county commissioners, the county boards, all the people 
they will be working with, and they will show welfare workers assigned 
to rural areas. They may include areas where some special type of 
program is required, and that was very useful during World War II 
when workers were assigned to some of these mushroom boom areas, 
and it will be useful now in areas like the Savannah River project 
for atomic energy. 


Mr. Focarry. Six months from now that will not be a rural area. 
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Miss Lenroor. That is why we use the term “areas of special 
need’”’ which need not be st areas but which can receive money 
under this law if there is any special need. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is special need written into the law? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes; it is, for paying part of the cost of child wel- 
fare services in areas predominantly rural and for State services in 
such areas and other areas of ir need. About 11 percent of our 
funds go to areas of special need. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are all the State plans uniform? 

Miss Lenroor. No; they vary greatly from State to State, depend- 
ing on conditions in each State. 

r. Fogarty. Do you have any set of minimum standards? 

Miss Lenroot. We have policies. For instance their personnel 
must be under the merit system; they must show how their plan is 
developed and whether there is a reasonable chance that it will be 
effective. We are now working out new policies for the increased 
amounts authorized. 

We had four regional conferences last fall with representatives of 
welfare departments and private agencies in the regions, which con- 
sidered the ways for which the States needed the money, how they 
would use this money and the conditions under which it would be used. 
Then in January we had a meeting of representatives of voluntary 
organizations, the Catholics and other groups, to consider the policies 
and suggestions that had come out for policies. We are now devel- 
oping these policies, which will mean that the States will have to show 
in their plans how they have taken into consideration the resources 
of the voluntary agencies and how they have been planned to utilize 
voluntary agencies. They will show what steps have been taken in 
that planning. They will show in their plans what rural areas 
according to our definition will be served. They will show under 
what conditions and in what areas funds will be used for foster care 
and other programs for the runaway children and so forth. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have the State plan for Rhode Island? 

Miss Lenroot. We have a summary, and Miss Arnold can give 
that for Rhode Island. 

Miss Arnotp. For Rhode Island the amount that is available this 
year, under the regular allotment, is $35,498, but Rhode Island 
carried over a very small balance, so they had available in theFederal 
Treasury $38,225, all of which has been budgeted for this year. They 
are using these funds mainly to make more social services available 
to children. At the present time there are 2,100 children receiving 
child-welfare services in Rhode Island. It is interesting to note that 
54 percent of these are in foster family homes and 31 percent are in 
their own homes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What percentage of those children live in rural areas? 

Miss ArNoLpD. We do not have that breakdown but I think it is 
a majority, probably over 50 percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you get the breakdown? 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows:) 

The 2,100 children receiving child-welfare services in Rhode Island are the 


total number of children served by child-welfare workers paid from both Federal 
and State funds. 
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Federal funds pay for six child-welfare workers assigned to two rural areas. 
These workers serve 416 children. 


Of the remaining 1,700 children served by workers paid from State funds, data 
are not available showing the number of these children living in rural areas, 


Mr. Focarry. Will you tell me what you are doing in rural areas 
with this money? 

Miss Arnoup. They are putting workers in the rural areas to pro- 
vide social services to children. "They are putting in supervisors to 
help those workers do a better job. They are giving educational 
training to those social workers in the rural areas. 

Dr. Datry. I have some data on crippled children in rural areas. 

Mr. Focarry. I would like to get a concise report of just what you 
are doing with that money in rural areas in Rhode Island: how much 
is being spent on children in rural areas and how much for children in 
other areas. 

Miss Lenroor. I think we have that here: $40,293 is budgeted: 
$15,522 is budgeted for child-welfare workers assigned to rural areas: 
$3,709 is for education and other training programs and that would 
be mainly for rural areas; $21,061.87 is for State staff including two 
supervisors of local workers serving rural areas, and training super- 
visor working primarily with these workers; and a statistician to de- 
velop material for the total program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you give me for the record a list of those posi- 
tions who will work in rural areas and what they term “rural areas’’ 
in Rhode Island, and the names of the places? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 

Federal child-welfare services’ funds are used in Rhode Island for two supervisors 
and six child-welfare workers assigned to two rural areas. These two areas are 
known as the “northern area’’ and “south county.’”’ ‘‘Northern area’’ covers the 
political subdivisions known as the towns of Foster, Scituate, Johnston, and 
Smithfield. ‘South county’’ covers East Greenwich, Exeter, Richmond, Charles- 
town, and Hopkinton. In each of the rural areas in Rhode Island, less than 50 

rcent of the population lives in incorporated places of 2,500 or more population. 

his is in accordance with the definition of ‘‘rural population”’ as used by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Miss ArNotD. Did you ask what is termed “rural areas,” Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Foaarty. What places they claim to be rural areas in Rhode 
Island. 

Miss ARNOLD. They have to be over 50-percent rural according to 
the 1940 census of population. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYEES WORKING IN RESEARCH FOR CHILDREN SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have 46 people working in research for 
children services and child life? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. What do they do? 

Miss Lenroor. They include people working on service statistics 
for these grant programs. We have to have reports from the States 
about the number of workers, the number of children served in 
different types of programs, and so on. We are trying to develop 
some basis of analyzing expenditure reports for these programs, and 
all of that statistical work which is essential in a grant-in-aid program 
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i gorried on by the Division of Research through its Program Research 
ranch. 

Then we have a small staff working on what is called a clearing- 
house on research in child life, collecting information through all 
university and research centers about what is being carried on in 
research. It was found that there was no central place for all infor- 
mation of this kind and that research workers may be duplicating 
each other’s work without knowing it or knowing what was done in 
other places, and so this clearinghouse was developed about 3 years 
ago. An initial report on some 1,600 research projects has been 
issued, and supplements are issued from time to time bringing up to 
date the material in that initial report. It has been very useful to 
research workers all over the country and to us in planning research 
programs. 

hen we have a small branch within the Research Division on 
research in child development, and under that we are making some 
small studies or providing consulting service in relation to that service; 
for instance, a study of vision-testing procedures for testing the vision 
of children through the most economical use of personnel, a study of 
the factors in child rearing in certain communities, including the 
extent to which mothers are present at home or absent for employ- 
ment and the extent to which fathers are present or absent from 
home, and the problems encountered in child rearing. And there is 
a study of sudden deaths in infancy. 

You see in the paper frequently stories that children have been 
suffocated in their cribs, and there is evidence that in most of these 
cases there is an overwhelming infection. Parents do not know that, 
and they think that the child smothered, whereas really they may 
have been victims of overwhelming infections. The parents have a 
feeling of guilt or of being neglectful in such cases, but we find evidence 
of overwhelming infection being the cause of most of those deaths. 

Also, there is a small study being made, or rather we are giving 
special consulting service to a study of different kinds of hospital 
care of premature infants in relation to the survival or death of the 
infant prematurely born. ; 

Mr. Fogarty. It sound more like a statistical program than a 
research program to me. ; 

Miss Lenroor. The major part of the work is related to the 
service statistics and to the clearinghouse. I think the service that 
we give in basic research is more than can be represented by the 
number of workers, because we are in a position to give advice on the 
basis of Nation-wide experience and to assist in a small way in some 
of these special projects; but we have not had funds for extensive 
basic research for sometime. 

Mr. Focariy. Do you know whether or not there were any funds 
available in the Public Health Service for such statistics that you are 
gathering? 

Miss Lenroor. There are no funds available for the service statis- 
tics connected with our own grant programs. There are some funds 
available for projects of various kinds in the mental-health field, which 
include study of some of the emotional problems of children; none on 
projects that are exactly comparable to the one that we are working 
on in cooperation with Fisk University on the factors in child rearing, 
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and I think there are no funds available for study of vision testing or 
sudden deaths. 

Dr. Bain. The funds for the study of sudden death come from the 
National Institute of Health. They actually provide the funds for 
this study, and we are acting in a capacity where we help the group 
do the work. 

Miss Lenroort. We initiated the project and got the cooperation 
of the Public Health Service. 


MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Focarty. Now, you have just finished your Midcentury White 
House Conference. 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think it was successful? 

Miss Lenroor. I think on the whole it was very successful. It 
had tremendous participation from citizens. It is estimated that 
there were about 100,000 people that were actually involved in work 
throughout the country. There were State committees in every 
State, including representatives of voluntary groups, citizens’ groups, 
and official groups. There were committees organized in about 1,000 
counties to review the needs of children in their counties and see what 
might be done to meet them more fully. These county committees 
made reports to the State committees, and the State committees 
made their State reports, which are now being extensively used. 
There were about 5,000 people at the conference, and they had every 
opportunity for a full and free discussion. There were about 35 
different groups, each meeting for three sessions; and then at the 
plenary session the last day all the delegates had the opportunity to 
vote on the recommendations which had been developed by the 
committee for recommendations on the basis of the material coming 
in from the work groups. 

Now, there were great differences of opinion, as could be expected 
in such a large group, and those differences of opinion made it neces- 
sary to hold a plenary session all day long so that the delegates would 
have an opportunity to vote and discuss fully the matters before them. 
We had it at the National Guard Armory, and some delegates waited 
3% hours before they could get before a microphone and before they 
could get the floor hota we had nore than 3,000 people there at 
the plenary session. 

There were controversial issues that developed in the plenary 
session that related to three or four points. One was whether nursery 
schools should be extended as part of the public-school system, and 
there was a divided vote on that, with the majority feeling that 
there should be. Another related to the relation of church int state 
in religious education. It was that controversy that caused some of 
the newspapers and some people to say that this was an anti-God 
conference, which it was in no sense. 

Mr. Focarry. To be honest with you, that is what it sounded like 
to me, Miss Lenroot. 

Miss Lenroort. Yes; well, in no sense could it be regarded as an 
anti-God conference. In the first place, much more attention had 
been given to religion in this conference than by any previous con- 
ference. We had five members of the clergy on the national com- 
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mittee. A statement was developed and included in the fact-finding 
report that was worked out with the aid of a committee of clergymen 
composed of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups, and an inter- 
faith staff composed of Catholic University and Jewish and Protestant 
clergymen, and they were very enthusiastic about this section of the 
fact-finding report. Then there were work groups on the religious and 
spiritual aspects of the conference which developed very important 
material that will be included in the proceedings of the conference. 
Then in the platform itself and in the pledge to children which was 
adopted there are strong references to the importance of religion. 

But there was division as to whether public schools should be 
involved in religious education programs in any way, and there was 
a sharp difference of opinion. The majority of the delegates voted 
that there should be a complete separation of church and state. 

Father Joseph J. Lamb, of Rhode Island, was chairman of the 
Rhode Island State committee and a delegate to the conference, and 
he wrote me a letter on December 14, 1950, enclosing a very interest- 


ing number of the Providence Visitor and telling me—well, I will read 
parts of it: 

I thought you might be interested in the enclosed which is taken from the 
Providence Visitor, our local diocesan paper. 

With some newspapers emphasizing the secularistic attitude of some of the 
delegates, I felt that it was time to emphasize the expressions of opinions by the 
rag go of the delegates concerning their interests in spiritual values. 

hope that this may help to counteract some of the bad publicity, because I 
honestly feel that there were definite accomplishments in this Midcentury White 


House Conference along spiritual lines to a more marked degree that at previous 
White House conferences. 


As the conference has been over for a week and the local Providence Journal 
has covered the day-by-day proceedings, I did not feel it necessary to go into 
detail in my newspaper story concerning various other accomplishments of the 
conference, but confined most of my remarks to the spiritual values. 

I am sending this same letter to Mr. Melvin Glasser and Mr. Louis de Boer. 
Congratulations on an exceilent conference, even though I can’t agree completely 
with all the recommendations. 


Mr. Focarty. With all due respect to Father Lamb—and he is a 
ood friend of mine—I have heard many reports to the contrary. I 
ae had several delegates come to me and see me in the last 6 weeks, 
and about 99 percent of them were dissatisfied with the way the thing 
was run, complaining that they thought it was a mess. They had 
6,000 delegates there, and it was impossible to run a conference with 
so many people in attendance. It was also impossible to offer sug- 
gestions from the floor—in general, to be very frank and honest with 
you, I have not heard anybody yet that has commended that con- 
erence. 

Miss Lenroor. Well, it had to run the risk—I think one must 
recognize the fact that it had to recognize people that one might not 
agree with, if one applied a democratic procedure. The way the 
delegates were invited to the conference—and there was a terrific 
pressure for attendance from all over the country—certain quotas 
were assigned to the State committees and more than half of the dele- 

ates were selected by the State committees who had been appointed 
By the State governors. Then we had over 400 national organiza- 
tions in an advisory council and each national organization was given 
a certain number, I think about two, to the conference, and then the 
additional membership was made up from technical people that had 
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cooperated in the preliminary work, members of committees and so 
forth, and then we had about 300 observers from other countries. 

As I said, there were about 35 work groups organized, where there 
was full and free discussion. Each group had perhaps 40 or 50 or 
60 people in it and they met for three half days and developed findings 
which were sent on to the committee on recommendations. Then 
that committee had to develop a statement that could be dealt with 
in a plenary session. 

The only alternative to letting any delegate speak for 3 minutes if 

he wished to speak would have been to have simply a yes or no vote 
on the adoption of the committee report and that did not seem to us 
democratic. I think it would have occasioned a terrific amount of 
criticism if delegates had not been given the opportunity to speak 
and vote. : 
_ The committee on-recommendations in its platform which was 
submitted to the conference included recommendations for joint 
planning by the public schools with the community agencies with 
regard to religious education and religious opportunities for children. 
When it came to the conference floor there was this marked difference 
of opinion going back to the question of how far the public schools 
should release time for religious education or should incorporate in 
their programs religious matters—and you know, Mr. Chairman, you 
could not have a group of that many people that would not have a 
sharp difference of opinion on that subject, which was reflected in 
the vote. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not see how any conference, whether it be on 
children or youth or labor or management or religion or politics, with 
a convention of 6,000 could ever be run in an orderly procedure; and 
if a delegate had to wait for 3% hours to get to a microphone to speak 
on one motion, I think that in itself proves what I have said and that 
it was not very successful. 

Miss Lenroor. Well, actually, we had about 4,900 delegates. If 
you would be interested in some of the comments and reactions I would 
be glad to furnish you with some. 

Mr. Focarty. I have had many comments and reactions. 

Miss Lenroor. I know. 

Mr. Focarty. But none has been favorable. 

Miss Lenroot. Well, I would like to send you some that have been 
oF ee are willing to look at them. We have a great many hundreds 
of them. , 

Dr. Datty. We got some from some of the pediatricians who hold 
high offices in the American Academy of Pediatrics. Every one of the 
reports was full of praise and they told about how they had come to 
it with great skepticism and that they did not believe that such a big 
conference could be successful, but yet they went away feeling it was 
successful and they were humble as to the part that medicine played 
in the broad field of child health and welfare work. 

Mr. Foaarty. Did any of them have to wait 3% hours to get before 
a microphone? 

Dr. Darry. The controversy that caused that delay did not directly 
concern the medical profession and they were not involved in it. 
They felt that they had been very well heard in the panel discussions 
and they felt that they had had an eminently fair chance for a hearing 
and that no controversial subject relating to the practice of medicine 
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came before the group, and they came away feeling that a great deal 
had been accomplished. 

Mr. Focarry. Apparently then one group was satisfied. 

Miss Lenroor. The State education people in Detroit were most 
enthusiastic about the conference and felt that education had had 
recognition that was of extreme significance. I think that the things 
being done on the follow-up are of great significance. There have been 
in State after State many meetings. One State had 300 local meetings 
to report on the conference. There has been great activity in the 
States in trying to take advantage of the stimulus of the conference in 
doing something for the children in their own States. As I said, we 
can give you a digest of the reactions that have come in from many 
groups and sources. I would be glad to send that to you. 


LAPSES, 1951 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Lenroot, you have available in this 1951 appro- 
priation money enough for 252 positions, is that correct? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarty. Do you have 252 filled at the present time? 

Miss Lenroot. We have a few vacancies. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many vacancies? 

Mrs. WarREN. There are 11. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you state the amount of that in dollars? 

Mrs. WarrEN. Those 11 jobs that are now vacant have been va- 
cant for different periods of time and I am sorry I do not have the 
dollar figure. 

Mr. Focarty. You will get it for the record? 

Mrs. WARREN. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The amount of lapses, as of Feburary 16, resulting from the 11 positions now 
vacant totals $29,762. The 1951 estimate contemplated lapses from turn-over in 


the 252 positions of $44,635. (See pp. 97-98 of appendix to the budget for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, ‘‘Detail of personal services.’’) 


ADDITIONAL REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Lenroot, you are requesting for grants to 
States $2,750,000 more than you had available in 1951. 

Miss Lenroort. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. You are requesting $1,952,000 additional for 
crippled children’s services. How will that money be spent? 

Miss Lenroot. I will ask Dr. Daily about the plan for spending 
this particular money. , 

Dr. Darty. I have had recently reports from some of our regional 
staff concerning the situation in the States. They tell me in the case 
of the crippled children’s program, in some States the expenditure 
rate for crippled children’s programs today is in excess of what would 
be available next year under the amount that is recommended by the 
Bureau of the oi ase We know States did not receive their increase 
in grants this year until October and they are now using their funds 
at a rate which is bringing some of the programs up to a monthly 
expenditure considerably more than what they would receive next 
— under the amounts that are recommended by the Bureau of the 

udget. 
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Last month Mr. Roth from West Virginia was in my office and he 
listed case after case, really very serious conditions there that could 
not be taken care of under the program because of the shortage of 
funds, and stated how the hospital costs have continued to increase, 
and the cost of appliances is going up and up. The Children’s 
Bureau was able fortunately to give West Virginia an emergency 
grant to help continue the crippled children’s programs. 

I just came back from Louisville, Ky., and abt have 1,200 children 
on heir waiting list, and that waiting list exists only because they do 
not have the money to get the children into the hospitals. There 
again, the rates have been going up. They had been paying relatively 
low rates in Kentucky, $10 was the maximum for hospital care when 
the actual cost per day in those hospitals might have been $15 or $16; 
they were paying $8 to $10 per day, and those rates are now being 
raised. Many of the doctors are receiving very little money from the 
programs; they really do not receive anything like what they should 
in many States. As you know, there has been an enormous need for 
medical services in these programs, and we would much prefer to 
pay physicians and oapitels and nurses the true value of the services. 
‘ St Focarty. Do the States match this fund $1 for $2 of Federal 

unds? 

Dr. Datty. They match the A funds entirely dollar for dollar. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dollar for dollar? 

Dr. Daizy. For the A funds; for the B funds they do not have to be 
matched and that amount varies among the States, depending on per 
capita income, and children in rural areas, and so forth. 

r. Fogarty. How much of this $33,000,000 is A funds and how 
much is B funds? 

Dr. Datty. In the crippled children’s program? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I mean the entire $33,000,000. 

Dr. Dairy. That has not been broken down by each program 
because child welfare has no A and B. The maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s programs are half and half; half A and half B. 

Mr. reaping How much of this $33,000,000 is A funds? I think 


I will ask that pages 68 to 75 of the justifications be included in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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TaBLeE 1.—Grants to States for maternal and child welfare allotment Provisions of 
title V, pts. 1, 2, and 3 of Social Security Act 





Aetherinet 

prior to pass- 

age of Social 

Seouriky Act 

amendments 
of 19501 


Authorized by 
1950 amend- 
ments for fiscal 
ear ending 
une 30, 1951 


Authorized by 
1950 amend- 
ments for each 

1 year be- 
ing after 
une 30, 1951 





Maternal and child health services (pt. 1 
Uniform allotment of 36,0003 000 to each State 
(sec. 502) (a)): Fun 
aienent on basis of five births (sec. 502 (a)): Fund 


pe ae according to financial need for assistance 
in carrying out State a after taking into con- 
sideration paneer of live births in each State (sec. 
502 (b)): Fund 


Services for crippled children (pt. 2): 

Uniform allotment of £$30, 000] $60,000 to each State 
(sec. 512 (a)): Fun 

Allotment according + oan of each State after tak- 
ing into conehieeadion number of crippled chil- 
dren in each State in need of services and cost of 
furnishing such services (sec. 512 éa)): Fund A 2__- 

Allotment according to financial need of each State 
for assistance in carrying out State plans after tak- 
ing into consideration number of crippled children 
in need of services and cost of g such serv- 
ices (sec. 512 (b)): Fund B 


Child Welfare Services (pt .3 

Uniform allotment of ie0, 000} 240,000 to each State 
ene. 521 (a)) 

Allotment on basis of ratio of rural population of 
each State wnder the age of eighteen to total rural 
0) of United States under such age (sec. 
521 (@ 


$3, 180, 000 
5, 070, 000 


8, 250, 000 





16, 500, 000 





6, 000, 000 


3, 180, 000 


4, 320, 000 





12, 000, 000 





1, 060, 000 


2, 440, 000 


2, 120, 000 


7, 880, 000 





3, 500, 000 


10, 000, 000 








22, 000, 000 





37, 000, 000 








1 “Social Security Act Amendments of 1950,” Public Law 734, approved Aug. 28, 1950. 


2 Fund A must be matched by the States. 
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TABLE 2.— Grants to States for maternal and child welfare amounts authorized and 


appropriated, fiscal year 1951 





Total 


year 
1951 





Maternal and child health services (pt. 1 
Uniform allotment of $60,000 to each Yieate (sec. 502 (a): , Fund Al. 
Allotment on basis of live births, (sec. 502 (a)): Fund 
Allotment os to financial need for assistanee 1 anaaline t 
ig s after taking into consideration number of live births 
in each State (sec. 502 (b)): Fund B 


otal 
Services for crippled children (pt. 2): 
Uniform allotment of $60,000 to each State (sec. 512 (a)): Fund A! 
Allotment according to need of each State after taking into consider- 
ation number of crippled children in each State in need of services 
and cost of furnishing such services (sec. 512 (a)): Fund A !._- 


Allotment according to financial need of each State for assistance 
in carrying ny State a after takin 
ther of ra ng | children 
such services (sec. 512 (b)): 


into consideration num- 
in need of services and cost of furnishing 


Fund B 


Child welfare services (pt. 3): 
Uniform allotment of A 000 to each State (sec. 521 (a)) 
Allotment on basis of ratio of rural population of each State under 
the age of 18 to total rural population of United States under such 
age (sec. 521 (a)) 


$2, 583, 750 
4, 016, 250 


6, 600, 000 





13, 200, 000 
2, 464, 500 


2, 523, 000 


4, 987, 500 





9, 975, 000 





1, 643, 000 


5, 432, 000 





7, 075, 000 











30, 250, 000 





1 Fund A must be matched by the States. 


TaBLeE 3.—Grants to States for maternal and child welfare—amounts authorized and 


requested, fiscal year 1952 





Amended 
authorization 
fiscal year 1952 





Maternal and child health services (pt. 1): 
Uniform allotment of $60,000 to each State (sec. 502 (a); Fund A 1l__. 
Allotment on basis of live births (sec. 502 (a)): Fund A 
Allotment according to financial need for assistance in ane out 
State plans after taking into consideration number of live births 
in each State (sec. 502 (b)): Fund B__....-...---..--.-.-----.----. 


Services for crippled children (pt. 2): 
Uniform allotment of $60,000 to each State (sec. 512 (a)): Fund A !__- 
Allotment according to need of each State after tak ing into considera- 
tion number of crippled children in each State in need of services 
and cost of furnishing such services (sec. 512 (a)): Fund A ! 
Allotment according to financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out State plans after taking into consideration number of 
crippled children in need of services and cost of furnishing such 
services (sec. 512 (b)): Fund B 


Child-welfare services (pt. 3): 
Uniform allotment of $40,000 to each State (sec. 521 (a)) 
Allotment on basis of ratio of rural population of each State under 
the age of 18 to total rural population of United States under such 
age (sec. 621 (a)) 


$3, 180, 000 
5, 070, 000 


8, 250, 000 


$2, 528, 683 
4, 031, 567 


6, 560, 250 





16, 500, 000 


13, 120, 500 





3, 180, 000 


4, 320, 000 


7, 500, 000 


2, 528, 683 


3, 435, 167 


5, 963, 850 





15, 000, 000 


11, 927, 700 





2, 120, 000 


7, 880, 000 


1, 685, 771 


6, 266, 029 





10, 000, 000 


7, 951, 800 








41, 500, 000 





33, 000, 000 





1 Fund A must be matched by the States, 
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services 
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Services for 
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Puerto Rico 

ee See BUSS. co nae dewawewaes 
South Carolina___- 

South Dakota. 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 


North Dakota..............------------ 
Oklahoma......--....- ; 


Flonide BSH Sd ie SER HE WEF RES SS 
RNID, 0 on yn cvnneceutpner-otpgitnn ae 
Kentucky 5 Rv : 
Nevada_--__-- 

New Mexico. ........-.---------------- 
eee ae Se : 
North Carolina _- 

Virginia_- 
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TaBLE 5.—Grants to States for maternal and child welfare apportionment of total 
funds available to States, fiscal year 1951 





Maternal and Services for Total 
Child welfare 
child health | crippled chil- services available to 
dren 


services States, 1951 





$487, 804 $310, 446 $244. $1, 042, 340 
112, 146 117, 875 ‘ 
167, 407 100, 625 


laware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


8 
SSHSSSSeus 


North Carolina 
sore Dakota 


— 


BERESRSERESERS 
BRSSesEe5 


ng 
32 
3 
5 
a 
8 


Pennsylvania 
PPUOTOO i100... a ik tein nn esd 


Unapportioned reserve fund B. 





Total... 1 14, 070, 518 4 33, 328, 724 




















1 Includes $870,518 balances from prior years. 
2 Includes $294,286 balances from prior years. 
3 Includes $1,913,920 balances from prior years, 
4 Includes $3,078,724 balances from prior years. 


EFFECT OF NEW AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Lenroot, will you speak briefly as to the new 
amendments in 1950? 

Miss Lenroort. For maternal and child health the amendments 
merely increased the amount authorized from $11,000,000 to, as of 
1952, $16.5 million and made no change in the substantive language 
except for the amount of the initial grant which was increased from 
$35,000 to $60,000. 
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The crippled children’s amendments raised the ceiling from $7.5 
million to $15 million by 1952 and again made no change in the 
substantive language except to increase the amount from $30,000 
to $60,000. 

The child-welfare section had more substantive changes which 
increased the amount from $3.5 million to $10 million as of 1952. 
It changed the basis of allocation from rural population to rural child 
population. It included the provision for return of run-away children, 
something that the juvenile judges had been interested in for many 
years, and it included the proviso with reference to the utilization in 
the development of these services of the experience and facilities of 
voluntary agencies, to be utilized in accordance with State and local 
programs and arrangements as may be authorized by each State. 

Dr. Daily has told you some of the ways in which the States are 
planning to use their increased funds and I would like to have Miss 
Arnold speak to the child-welfare program. 

Mr. Foearty. Before we go into that, Miss Lenroot, this $8,250,- 
000 that you received as a supplemental in 1951, has that money been 
allotted to the States on the basis of the new amendments to the act? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Foacarty. I think I asked you earlier, did I not, where that 
money went and how it was spent, that $8,250,000? 

Miss Lenroort. That is right. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Dr. Dairy. We have found that in the maternal and child health 
programs the primary interest was to increase the program relating 
to premature infants, since today the infant mortality is largely in 
the first week of life and most of those are prematurely born infants. 
Many States are extending their programs for premature infants, are 
helping hospitals train their staffs, arranging for loans of incubators, 
helping to set up premature infant centers to which infants can be 
sent, and they are paying a part of the cost of taking care of some of 
the premature infants. It is very expensive. Reports have shown 
from one State that they have lowered the mortality rate on prema- 
ture infants cared for in a premature center to one-half that of the 
average hospital in the State which was amazing, but that was what 
they were hoping to accomplish. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


The States are trying to do a better job in the school health services; 
and we believe that there is a marked trend now to change from the 
routine medical and dental inspections of children carried on in many 
schools at a great cost over many years—and we were not sure how 
much good came from such inspections—to a program trying to teach 
nurses, teachers, and technicians to do a better job in screening chil- 
dren for vision defects, hearing defects, and other handicapping con- 
ditions of that type and then referring the children either to a family 
physician or to a pediatric clinic to assure accurate diagnosis and 
treatment. 

In West Virginia the health department has one of the best such 
pediatric clinics now operating and it is serving several counties. 
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Children are screened in the schools for defects and they are sent to 
these clinics where there are pediatricians and other specialists not 
only for diagnosis but for treatment and follow-through. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is that Nelson Hospital you referred to? 

Dr. Damy. I believe not. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you know Dr. Hanson, head of the Nelson 
Hospital? 

Dr. Darty. No, I do not know him. This pediatric clinic is not 
under the crippled children’s program, this is in the maternal and 
child health program. Dr. Marquis is the physician, directing the 
maternal and child health program. A lot of the money is going into 
that kind of development in the States. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


In the crippled children’s work I think the most exciting develop- 
ment is the rapid upsurge of interest in doing something for children 
handicapped by epilepsy. Four years ago only four States were 
accepting any children with epilepsy but that is rapidly changing as 
they become aware of the fact that there are approximately 200,000 
pe Hb that have epilepsy. Today we have diagnostic procedures 
that will accurately diagnose the type of epilepsy children have and 
with the new drugs that have come out in the last 4 or 5 years—well, 
Dr. Gibbs, in Chicago, who is eminent in the field, says that he can 
bring under control 80 percent of the children with epilepsy and 
enable them to live a normal life. Many of those children are 
excluded from school in the United States because they have epilepsy. 
In Maryland they have inaugurated a rural program for children with 
epilepsy as part of the crippled children’s program and doctors who 
are experts in epilepsy in Baltimore go to meet with the local doctors 
and advise them as to type of treatment for each child and they see 
the children from time to time throughout the year to make sure the 
children are progressing satisfactorily. They believe the children in 
most rural areas of Maryland will receive the same quality of care 
as in the city hospitals and clinics. It is an interesting development. 
The county they picked for the first clinic is one of the most rural 
and most isolated. They did not know how the local doctors were 
going to react and they found that every one of the 12 local doctors 
attended the first clinic and every doctor was most grateful to have 
the help of the specialist in such a diagnostic and treatment clinic for 
epilepsy. : 

Mr. Focarty. What county was that? 

Mr. Dary. I think it was LaPlata, if my memory is correct. 

Mr. Larson. St. Marys County. 

Dr. Daity. Yes, St. Marys is the county and LaPlata is the town, 
I believe. When I was in Louisville the people there said that they 
had accepted an occasional child with epilepsy under their crippled 
Children’s program but had never made any serious effort to locate 
children with epilepsy and provide the treatment needed. 


STATE EXPENTITURES FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Doctor, there is no matching basis for the child 
welfare service? 
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Miss Lenroor. Payments are for part of the cost. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any special requirements of the States 
for these? 

Miss Arnoup. Every plan has to show what part of the cost is 
going to be paid by the State or by local funds and also they send 
us information with regard to the amount of the funds the State 
budgeted for child welfare. di 
r. Fogarty. Do you have any minimum requirement of the 
States? 

Mr. Arnoup. No, we do not have. In fact, it has been very 
flexible in order to meet the particular requirements in the State. 
We find practically all the States are spending much more in State 
or local funds than in Federal funds. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have an average figure? 

Miss Arnop. For the country as a whole, I have not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you get that and supply it for the record? 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

State and local funds spent for child-welfare programs is not now uniformly 
reported so that a reliable average is not now available. A uniform system of 
reporting of expenditures has been initiated so that data on State and local funds 
in relation to Federal funds should be available as of June 30, 1951. 

We do know that a large amount of State and local funds are being spent for 
child welfare in relation to the small amount of Federal funds which are usually 
spent for the salary of staff. As an illustration, in Rhode Island the total State 
appropriation for the children’s division of the department of social welfare for 
the fiscal year 1950-51 is $988,919, $196,920 of which is for the children’s center, 
the institutional programs, and $765,420 for the child placing unit. The amount 
available from Federal child welfare services funds, therefore, for the fiscal year 
1950-51 is only 4 percent of the total appropriated by the State for child welfare. 


Miss Lenroor. Can you give some idea by indicating the number of 
workers paid from Federal funds? 

Miss Arnoup. There are 3,143 case workers serving children, and 
of that number only 761 are paid in whole or in part from Federal 
funds; 2,382 are paid entirely by State or local funds. 


POSSIBLE NEW PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Lenroot, what new programs do you intend to 
initiate in fiscal year 1952? 

Miss Lenroor. Beyond the grant programs? 

Mr. Foacarry. Yes. 

Miss Lenroor. We, of course, have no legislative authorization for 
anything beyond the types of program that we have indicated. There 
have been discussions of the relation of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Federal Security Agency to certain defense programs. For example, 


‘if the Housing and Home Finance legislation passes with authoriza- 


tion to utilize other agencies as the President may determine, we 
might be involved in some relation to community facilities in congested 
areas and services affecting children, such as day care for children 
whose mothers are employed. 

We are now giving some consideration to whether there should be 
any move or any attempt to provide emergency maternal and infant 
care to the wives of men in the armed services, as was done in World 
War II. We have had two or three inquiries from Members of Con- 
gress, and there has been no position taken by the Agency on that. 


79807—51—pt. 216 
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The Agency has recommended to the Congress consideration of 
proposals for research in child life which were ecw in the last 
Congress and services for the health of children o Lone g age. 

Mr. Hepricx. Dr. Daily, I mentioned Dr. Hanson a few moments 
ago. He died 3 or 4 days ago of a heart attack. He was a very 
brilliant and very capable gentleman, and he was head of and orig- 
inated that Nelson Hospital that I mentioned, and I do not know 
what they are going to do there now; whether they can find anybody 
to operate it. 

Dr. Datry. I hope that they do. 


ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS SPENT IN THE STATES 


Mr. Hepricx. Now, I just wondered how the Federal Government 
keeps track of these moneys that are allotted to the States. 

Miss Lenroor. The State must make expenditure reports, and 
then there is a central auditing unit in the Federal Security Agency 
that is responsible for auditing all programs, and they audit our pro- 
grams for us. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you know how most of the States distribute 
that money among the counties? Do they give a certain amount to 
the various counties? 

Miss Lenroot. The plan would show exactly. In the crippled 
children’s program, it is usually a State-wide service. In the maternal 
and child-health and in the child-welfare programs, many States give 


money to counties, and the counties provide services in those counties, 
but the State plan would also show how it is used. 
In West Virginia, for example, you have a State system for child 


care with the work done by the State. In most States 
local system that the State gives aid to or helps. they have a 

Mr. Hepricx. Of course, I suppose these children must be from 
families too poor to pay for medical service. Is that correct? 

Miss Lenroot. In the crippled children’s program in the diagnostic 
services, those are available without regard to income, particularly 
in rural areas, because they need access to specialists and consultants 
of various kinds. The States in the development of their actual- 
service programs in the crippled children’s program usually do take 
income into consideration. 

Dr. Dainty. No State crippled childrens’ agency has enough money 
to take care of all the crippled children, and it is only a fraction of the 
children that are helped. : 

Mr. Heprickx. There was a case 2 or 3 years ago where a person 
had $75,000 in the bank and still he took his child and had it operated 
on at Federal expense. I think cases like that should be weeded out. 
That man had plenty of money. 

Dr. Dairy. We hear of an occasional case like the one you cited. 
They must be extremely rare. I actually have not known of one such 
story that I could run down and find was actually and really true. 
You hear these stories, but when you trace them down there is 
rarely any truth in them. I have been to these clinics, and I would 
say that 99.9 percent of these people coming to them are from the 
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lower-income group. They are predominantly in the rural areas. 
We made a spot check, and most of the children were from rural areas. 
We asked the States that had records to check. In Oregon, although 
the population is about half and half between metropolitan and 
adjacent counties and what they call isolated counties, the number 
of crippled children under their program per 100,000 population was 
only 79 from the metropolitan areas and 278 per 100,000 population 
from the isolated counties, and it runs pretty much that way else- 
where. Most of the clinics are out in the rural areas. Take cities 
like Chicago and San Francisco; no crippled children’s funds are 
used in them. Most of the funds go to care for children living in 
the rural areas. 

Mr. Hepricx. I wonder if you checked or investigated how they 
are spending their money. 

Dr. Darty. We have our regional staff who know in general. They 
visit clinics and see how they operate, and they visit hospitals from 
time to time and see the quality of care that is being provided, and 
they check expenditures of States. We have every reason to believe 
it is being efficiently administered. We do not check every dollar 
against every case. We could not begin to do that, and we would not 
want to. I think the States, by and large, administer these programs 
efficiently and well. 

Miss Arnotp. I could say, with regard to the child-welfare plans, 
they are developed jointly by the Children’s Bureau and the State 
agency. The States work out each year what the plan shall be and 
how the money shall be spent. The plan then comes in for approval, 
showin mace how much money is spent for this and that. Then 


the auditors go in with the plan and audit the books against the plan 


to see if it is followed. 


CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT 


Mr. Hepricx. How about children with defective eyesight? 

Dr. Dairy. A very limited number are cared for under these pro- 
grams; the children with strabism are accepted as crippled children in 
only a few States. It is one of the conditions some of the States are 
starting to take care of. They began with the orthopedic conditions 
and then they had children handicapped because of deformities from 
burns and then gradually began treating children with vision and 
hearing defects, and the children with cerebral palsy. I have actual 
figures on conditions treated under the crippled children’s programs if 
you would like to see them. 

Mr. Hepricx. Will you put that in the record? 

Dr. Dany. Yes, sir. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 
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Diagnoses among children who received crippled children’s services! in 1948 





Number of | Percentage 
children distribution 





Total number of children who received service 175, 000 

Number of children for whom diagnoses were reported to the Children’s os dae 
Number of different diagnoses reported 87, 006 

Congenital malformations 

Bones and organs of movement (not elsewhere classified) 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral palsy 


21, 194 

19, 941 

14, 703 

5, 590 

Rheumatic fever and heart disease 3,340 
2,131 

1, 663 

1,475 

8, 531 








F Nema yo (nonrespiratory) 


ore nwesostS |S 
onocuncrtna coor [ 


d 
Injury at birth 











1 Services provided or purchased by official State agencies under the Social Security Act, title V, pt. 2. 


Mr. Heprick. Do they buy glasses for children with eye defects? 

Dr. Datry. That is Sealy done under the maternal and child 
health program and not arto y-d crippled children’s program. In a few 
communities public funds are so used. I would say more funds for 
that purpose come from voluntary sources than from public funds, 
from sources such as the Lions Clubs and other civic organizations. 
Detection of children’s vision deficiencies and diagnosis are often pro- 
vided under the maternal and child health programs, but the actual 
provision of glasses has been largely through voluntary funds. 


PROGRAM FOR TONSILLECTOMIES 


Mr. Hepricx. How about tonsillectomies? 

Dr. Datry. Occasionally; and in West Virginia there are a great 
number of children receiving tonsillectomies. = Maryland they have 
an extensive program for children with hearing defects or deficiencies 
and any of those children who have adenoids or tonsils that ought to be 
removed—and usually it is an adenoid condition—are taken care of 
through the program, with local physicians working very closely—in 
fact, all the work is done by local doctors. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do the doctcrs receive for that service? 

Dr. Dairy. I do not have the fee schedule. It is worked out in 
each county with the local physicians, and they usually get a very 
modest rate. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Dunron. I just wanted to ask one question. I am new in this 
committee and you did not bring it home to me what you are doing. 
In my State we have a hospital for crippled children and you file a 
petition in the juvenile court and then the child is sent to that crippled 
children’s hospital. Now, is that the program you administer? 

Dr. Dary. That program is under the State cicackioent of public 
welfare and it does receive Federal- grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Denton. Do you pay half of that when the child goes to the 
hospital? 
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Dr. Datiy. Not for each child. State funds up to the amount of 
the Federal fund A match the funds they receive from us and then that 
money is put into, really, a pool of Federal and State crippled child- 
ren funds and from that pool of money they spend to purchase care for 
a child in the hospital. 

Mr. Denton. What about the Shrine hospital? 

Dr. Datry. We get good cooperation; none of our funds are used to 
take care of children in the Shrine hospitals, but there has been a good 
working relationship. They cannot take care of all their children and 
they may refer a child to the crippled children’s program and, on. the 
other hand, if it seems desirable that the child be taken care of by the 
Shrine, as when the child happens to live nearest the Shrine hospital, 
thev may arrange that. 

The Shriners have excellent hospitals—I have forgotten how many— 
12 or 15 of them over the country. 

_ Miss Lenroor. I would like to say there is cooperation between the 
public agencies and these voluntary groups throughout the States so 
that through coordination there will be no duplication of services. 

Dr. Datuy. In Kentucky they probably have the best coordination 
between public and voluntary agencies and efforts for crippled chil- 
dren, and there the two big voluntary agencies interested in crippled 
children, the State Society for Crippled Children and the State chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Funds used for 
the care of crippled children are actually given to the official State 
agency and the official State agency provides the diagnosti¢ and 
clinical work, arrangements for the hospital care, and pays the bills. 
It is a perfectly logical development. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


Mr. Denron. For children with cerebral palsy in Indiana are there 
any Federal facilities, any place to send a child? 

Dr. Dairy. Not Federal, to take care of children with cerebral 
palsy. The parents of children with cerebral palsy are extremely 
vocal, and justly so, about it. There are relatively few physicians 
who are skilled in that line and there are relatively few physical 
therapists who have skill in that field. It takes quite a bit of training 
to become skilled in the treatment of cerebral palsy. You do not 
plan medical care for children with cerebral palsy, though, without 
also planning for the education of that child, for most of those children 
are as normal as we are and they need education to go along with 
physical rehabilitation. In the big cerebral palsy programs in New 
York and California the health departments work with the education 
departments. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Congress has authorized a new institute for research 
which includes research on cerebral palsy and we hope to implement’ 
that with funds so they will start operating. We authorized the 
institute a year ago but no funds have been granted to get it into opera- 
tion, and in the last 2 or 3 years much emphasis has been put on that; 
but ret there is a national voluntary organization that has been 
organized. 

r. Dairy. The United Cerebral Palsy Association? 
Mr. Fogarty. And some well-known man is at the head of it. 
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Dr. Damry. Mr. and Mrs. Larschers started- the first chapter in 
New York. They are the parents of a child with cerebral palsy and 
they started the rst local group interested in cerebral palsy, then it 
became a State group, and now it has become a national organization. 

Mr. Focarty. Next week we will have some of the men who are 
in that up here. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the percentage of cerebral palsy per 100,000 
population? 

r. Datuy. I cannot answer it exactly. , 

Mr. Hepricx. I had been in practice for 32 years and I found very 
few cases. 

Dr. Dairy. The children with cerebral palsy are, unfortunately, 
often hidden away by the parents. 

Mr. Hepricx. The parents are very sensitive about it. 

Dr. Datty. And they feel that the child is mentally deficient but 
actually a relatively small number of those children are mentally 
deficient, we have learned in the last few years. They appear to be 
mentally deficient because they cannot talk like we talk, they grimace, 
and their movements are uncoordinated, and up until recent years 
many people thought they were mentally deficient. 

Miss Lenroort. We estimate there are about 175,000. 

Dr. Datny. On the basis of the study in New York, at Schenectady, 
which is the only really accurate study of infant cerebral palsy, they 
made an estimate of about 175,000 children with cerebral palsy in the 
United States. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask a question about maternal- and child- 
welfare service. Who performs that service in my community? 

Miss Lenroort. The local health department would do the maternal- 
and child-health work and the local welfare department would do the 
welfare work. 

Mr. Denton. We have welfare officers in,the juvenile court. Do 
they do any of that work? 

Miss Lenroor, What city are you from? 

Mr. Denton. Evansville, Ind. 

Miss Lenroor. In Evansville we do not have a child-welfare 
worker paid from Federal funds. 

Miss ArNoLp. In Indiana we have workers in all the counties. 
In some of the larger cities there are probation officers and they work 
with boys and girls under probation, but most of ‘these children are 
not children that come to the courts. In those smaller counties where 
there is no probation officer the child-welfare worker handles this 
work also. 

- Mr. Denton. How does the Government pay for that, or is that 
the State? 

Miss ArNotp. The child-welfare money goes from here to the 
Indiana Welfare Department. 

Mr. Denton. They pay part? 

Miss ArNoutp. Yes. As far as county-welfare workers are con- 
cerned, the State pays 50’percent and the county pays 50 percent 
of the salaries. 

Mr. Denton. For foster home care, does the Government pay any 
of it in Indiana? 
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Miss ArNnoxp. In the State of Indiana no State funds go for care 
of children in foster families or institutions; the county pays that. A 
very large number of children cared for away from their homes— 
as a matter of fact, 35 percent in Indiana, are now cared for in foster 
homes. Indiana is my home and that has been one of the problems 
because all of that money has to come from the county and there are 
no State funds available. 

Mr. Denton. Do they not take care of the dependent children 
under social security? 

Miss Arnoup. That is for children in their own homes with mothers 
or close relatives, not for children in foster homes with people not 
related to them. 

Miss Lenroor. Under this amendment to tile V of the act, part 3, 
the child-welfare service program, it will be possible to use a part of 
the money for payment for care in foster homes where no other re- 
sources are available. This whole program is geared predominantly 
to the rural areas and a city like Evansville would not ordinarily come 
within the provisions of aid from Federal child-welfare funds for foster 
family care. The total amount authorized is $10,000,000 for 1952 and 
less than that is appropriated for 1951. That is for all the country. 
Each State would have only a small amount of money and any foster 
care work could be only for a few children in rural areas where practi- 
cally nothing else is available. 

Mr. Bussey. Speaking of the cerebral palsy association, there is a 
national association in Chicago and I think Mr. Balaban is national 
president. 1 believe I am correct when I say they are more or less 
sponsoring a bill that is now before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in the House regarding some phase of the cerebral 
palsy program. Do you know about that? 

Dr. Datry. No; I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Focarry. They have been active in the last 2 or 3 years; it 
was not until last year that this new institute was set up by law to go 
into rheumatism and arthritis and metabolic diseases and neurological 
diseases and blindness and that program was in the Bureau of the 
Budget request last fall and the Senate allowed it but the House did 
not allot the funds necessary to start this new institution. 

Dr. Dairy. None of our crippled children’s funds are for research, 
they are for service programs. 

Miss Lenroor. How many of the States now have cerebral palsy 
programs? 

Dr. Datry. About 15 of the States now have a special phase of their 
crippled children’s programs for children with cerebral palsy and on 
the State registers about 10 percent of the crippled children are chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe you said, Dr. Daily, the crippled children’s 
homes in Chicago do not participate in the Federal funds. Does that 
apply to the Spaulding School for crippled children? 

r. Datty. Dr. Kobes up until the past year has been using Federal 
funds only for crippled children living outside of Chicago, but at the 
present time he is endeavoring to work out a program to give some 
assistance in the city of Chicago. A former member of our own staff 


is -working with ‘him a, or ig develop plans for. aid to the city of 
Chicago for crippled children 
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EFFECT ON PROGRAM IF NEW POSITIONS ARE NOT ALLOWED 


Mr. Bussey. Miss Lenroot, you were asking for 19 additional posi- 
tions. How would your program be affected if the Congress did not 
appropriate for those 19 positions? 

Miss Lenrootr. Mr. Busbey, we would not be able to have any 
doctor or nurse in the Cleveland or Boston regions. We do not 
have such service now. The staff based in Chicago has to give some 
service to the Cleveland region and the staff based in New York 
tries to give some service to the Boston region. With these increased 
funds we could go ahead with helping to develop some of these special 
projects like cerebral palsy and into keeping closely in touch with 
what the States were doing so we can be sure the funds are being used 
for the best possible service to children. It is very important, we 
think, that there be a doctor and a nurse and a stenographer for the 
crippled children and maternal and child health work in the Cleveland 
and Boston offices and we could not provide that unless we had this 
money appropriated. 

Nine positions included in the nineteen would be for child-welfare 
representatives so that we might have two people for the entire social- 
service program in each regional office instead of one as at present. 
That would mean we could keep more closely in touch with the 
States in relation to the development of special programs for children, 
for instance, who are exhibiting delinquent tendencies and might be 
cared for at home or in small-group homes, for children who need 
foster home care and for other types of problems where adequate 
care would greatly reduce the chances of serious neglect or delinquency, 
and if we did not get that additional money we could not add these 
workers to these regional offices. 


EFFECT OF EMERGENCY ON THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. I am not critical of this program but there seems to 
be an attitude on the part of a lot of the Members of the Congress to 
take an attitude of holding these additional programs and additional 
appropriations in abeyance until this emergency program of the 
President is over. 

Miss Lenroot. I realize the problem you face, as I have said in 
my prepared statement. It may be that we will be in an emergency 
for 10 or 15 years and that would be the whole childhood life of many 
children; and so to neglect the physical and moral welfare of children 
over a long period has many serious implications. For instance, 
many children that could be helped in clinics would be allowed to go 
on without care unless these increased grants are made available and 
many children will become serious delinquency problems—and delin- 
quency always goes up in times of crisis—children who might be 
helped if they had good supervision when the mother is employed 
and if they could be put in day-care facilities or had help for the 
parents to deal with special problems. 

We have had no increase in funds for administration since these 
amendments were made to the Social Security Act which increased by 
50 percent, in accordance with the estimates before you, the grants; 
and increased greatly the range and scope of the services. e feel 
we cannot be sure that the States will be able to use this money in the 
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best way unless we can give them some service. They ask for this 

service, they plead for this service, and if they want to develop a 

program or project for cerebral palsy, for exam 1. they have to have 

-— personal consultation about it, because few people know that 
eld. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very appreciative of all that and I am also very 
appreciative of your attitude on the subject; but in the President’s 
program for total mobilisation, and that is what it is, I think that each 
and every one of us for at least a while is going to have to sacrifice 
many things we would like to see put into effect, and I think that is 
going to apply to every agency of the Government as well as to the 
individual citizens. 

Miss Lenroor. As I said, I realize the exigencies of the situation. 
On the other hand, it is a matter of looking at the needs of children 
and deciding whether or not this Nation which has to be strong in 
manpower and strong in morale for a long period of years can afford 
to neglect what might help to develop healthy children, children 
without serious physical or social problems. If we neglect them they 
constitute burdens that increase the proportion of children having to 
receive expensive care later in hospitals and institutions. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think it is a matter of affording because we 
certainly cannot afford this tremendous outlay of expenditures for 
national defense with the tremendous debt we have on our backs at 
present. 

Miss Lenroor. In my view national defense includes the intangible 
factors of civilian well-being as well as the amount of guns and tanks 
and everything you have to provide. It is very difficult to balance 
this in the light of the financial situation but my plea is that we do 
not overlook the basic assets of this country in terms of people in 
trying to see what can be done to equip people to fight for the values 
we hold dear. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I could sit down and give you a iist of at least 
100 programs probably that are crying that they ought to be put into 
effect, and if we had a balanced budget and were not in debt we could 
afford to adopt them. 

Miss Lenroor. I realize that. 

Mr. Bussry. And those programs just cannot be put into effect 
under present conditions and many of them are going to have to be 
held in abeyance until such time as we are in better condition to 
financially do it. 

Miss Lenroor. It is a question of which programs can be held in 
abeyance. If you could just see these children in the country that 
need the service and would benefit from the service, you might decide 
whether you could hold in abeyance helping the child with a cleft 
palate so that with an operation he could speak and become a useful 
citizen. It is a question of whether you think those things are frills 
or something nice if we just could afford them, or whether they are 
essential. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think they are frills by any means; and I am 
not criticizing the program. 

Miss Lenroort. I know that and I know what you are up against 
but that is the way I feel about it, that these things for children 
really are musts and if we are going to be in a situation of strain and 
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tension for 10 or 15 years we will just be accumulating children’s 
problems unless we furnish these services. 

Mr. Bussey. You are no different than other heads of other 
agencies before this committee; they all justify their appropriation. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Lenroot, you have some new language in the 
bill, do you not? 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Before we get in the new language, what is the first 
roviso you have in there? I know it has been in previous bills. 
t is on page 168. 

Miss Lenroot. That was put in at the very beginning of the 
social-security program. When there was a question as to the intent 
of the Congress in providing the B fund, the language for the B fund 
said it was on the basis of financial need of the State for assistance 
in carrying out its State plan and the Congress wanted to be very 
sure that the B funds would not be counted in matching with the 
States’ proportion of the A money required so that there was no 
possibility of any of the A fund matching coming from the B fund 
allotment. 

Mr. Focarty. What is this new language? 

Miss Lenroot. They put that in because this is the first time 
except for an initial first year when an increase in the grants has been 
made, when an appropriation has not been made in the full amount of 
the ceiling authorized in the basic authorizing language. Since this 
amount is less than the ceiling we have to make a pro rata allocation 
so that the A fund is prorated and the B fund is prorated and the 
initial allotment to the State is prorated. 

Mr. Focarty. The total ceiling is $41,500,000, and the Bureau of 
the Budget has allowed $33,000,000? 

Miss Lenroot. That is right. 

‘ tos Fogarty. You are $8,500,000 below the ceiling authorized 

y law. 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. The law states that you allot these funds into three 

categories. 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. How will these three categories be affected by this 
$33,000,000? 

Miss Lenroor. Each will be reduced by about one-fifth. 

Mr. Fogarty. All three categories will be treated the same? 

Miss Lenroor. In the breakdown of each category there will be a 
reduction of one-fifth in every amount specified. For instance, 
$60,000 is specified for each State and that flat $60,000 will be cut one- 
fifth under this language. 


ESTIMATFD AMOUNT NEEDED TO MAINTAIN LEVEL OF SERVICES 
OBTAINING PRIOR TO 1950 


Mr. Foearry. Under this $22,000,000 grant you have received in 
the past 5 or 6 years including in consideration the increase in cost of 
medical care and State salaries and all other increased costs that have 
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gone up over the past 5 or 6 years, what would you estimate would be 
the total cost of administering that program on a $22,000,000 grant 
basis to give the same services that were provided back in 1947 and 
1948, today? 

Miss Lenroor. Are you speaking now of all Federal administrative 
service? 

Mr. Foaarty. No. 

Miss Lenroor. Of the grant program? 

Mr. Foaarry. Of the grant program. 

Miss Lenroor. What would it cost to give the same service we 
were giving 5 or 6 years ago as represented by $22,000,000? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Miss Lenroor. Hospital costs have about doubled. 

Dr. Dariy. You said between 1947 or 1948 up to the present time? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Dr. Dairy. In that period of time they certainly have not 
doubled but if you go back to 1944 I would say it has about doubled. 

Mr. Foaarry. It was in fiscal year 1947 you first received the 
$22,000,000. ‘ 

Miss Lenroor. In justifying the increase in 1946 we were undoubt- 
edly giving figures based on 1945 costs so certainly it would be some- 
where between two-thirds, and somewhere between 60 and 100 percent 
increase in cost, would it not? 

Dr. Dairy. Perhaps the hospital care; not the salaries. 

Miss Lenroor. We might figure out an estimate to give to the 
committee—do you think we could? 

Dr. Dairy. It is a very difficult one to do. I have not had actual 
data on the year-by-year increase in hospital costs throughout the 
Nation. We have reports from various States. 

Miss Lenroor. In other words, what you are trying to get is some 
basis of judgment as to how much of the $33,000,000 would represent 
an increase in the program and how much would be a holding of the 
program? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is part of it. I was trying to get in my own 
mind this: To maintain the same facilities you were able to give for 
$22,000,000 in 1947, what would those cost you now? 

Miss Lenroor. Of course, the States would have to curtail or close 
down if they did not get 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not curtail your program in 1950? 

Miss Lenroot. Many States curtailed in 1950. 

Mr. Fogarty. And part of your $8,000,000 was used to restore 
the curtailment? 

Miss Lenroor. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. How much? 

Miss Lenroor. I guess you want an estimate—I do not have it 
offhand. 

Mr. Focarty. Roughly. The reason I ask the question is Mr. 
Altmeyer stated yesterday that: 

In 1950 the States were obliged to reduce regular maternal and child health 
services because of rising costs. These services are being restored this year with 
the help of an additional $2,000,000 in Federal funds, made possible by supple- 
mental appropriations after passage of the 1950 amendments. 

Miss Lenroor. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you use $2,000,000 to restore those services? 
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Miss Lenroor. In a number of States the increased amounts would 
have been used in part to restore services but many of the States were 
doing some expansion—were they not, Dr. Daily. 

Dr. Datzy. I am sure they were. 

Mr. Focarry. If you provide the similar service today as in 1947 
how much would it cost in comparison with $22,000,000 on that basis? 

Miss Lenroor. Well, it is very difficult and we certainly would 
have to take some time on that. 

Dr. Darry. It is complicated; it is an intermixture of such things 
as salaries and the cost of biologicals and appliances and so on. Some 
of those have gone up very much. 

Mr. Focarry. I know it would have to be an estimate. Could 
you give some estimate on the services that have been curtailed in 
various States because of rising costs and because of the limitation 
of the $22,000,000 year by year? 

Miss Lenroor. Possibly we should wire out to the States and get it. 

Dr. Damy. We can get it but I think they will be estimates. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you get an estimate for the committee? Do 
you understand what I want? 

Dr. Datry. I know what you want. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 

(The estimate referred to is as follows:) 


Cost or MAINTAINING IN FiscaL YEAR 1952 THE QuUANTITY OF SERVICES 
PROVIDED By $22,000,000 Grant Funps rn Fiscat YEAR 1947 


It is estimated that approximately the same quantity of services provided by 
grant funds appropriated for maternal and child health, crippled children’s and 
child welfare services in 1947 would cost in 1952 approximately the following: 





Adjustment for 

1947 appro- rising costs 
priation (see tables 

attached) 


Total 





Maternal and child health $11, 000, $4, 999, 610 $15, 999. 610 


Crippled children 4, 392, 375 11, 892, 375 
Child-welfare services 





7, 500, 
3, 1, 249, 850 4, 749, 850 
22, 000, 10, 641, 835 32, 641, 835 














Some of the data used in making these estimates are a reflection of trends for 
the country as a whole. The maternal and child health, crippled children’s 
and child welfare services programs serve predominantly rural areas, but avail- 
able data do not indicate a substantial difference between rural and urban areas 
in the rate at which costs are going up. . 

Not only have costs been rising but there has been an increase of 16 percent 
in child population (28 percent for children under 5). If the same proportion of 
children are to be served in 1952 as were served by the programs in 1947, it is 
estimated that the following additional amounts would be needed: 


Maternal and child health $2, 562, 880 
Crippled children 1, 890, 857 
Child welfare services 650, 000 


5, 1038, 737 

Thus the amounts estimated to be needed for fiscal year 1952 to maintain the 
1947 level of grants reaching the same proportion of children are: 

Estimated eost 1952 

Maternal and child health $18, 562, 490 

Crippled children 13, 783, 232 

EE EERE META ae Ome, =), PAA la A 5, 399, 850 


37, 745, 572 
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It is apparent that for the maternal and child health and crippled children’s 

rograms, it would take more than the amount recommended in the President’s 
Padget to maintain services and keep up with the growth of the child population. 
Since the purpose of these programs is to extend and improve services, States do 
some replanning each year as to how they will use the Federal grant funds. 
They have indicated, for example, that more emphasis will be given in fiscal 
year 1952 to services for premature infants, to children with epilepsy, services to 
school-age children and other areas of special need. 

In the child-welfare services program, the amount it is estimated will be needed 
in 1952 to maintain the program at the 1947 level is substantially less than the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1952. In enacting the 1950 amendments to 
part III, title V of the Social Security Act, child-welfare services, the Congress 
increased the authorization for appropriation from $3,500,000 to $10,000,000 for 
the express purpose of increasing the coverage and expanding the kinds of child- 
welfare services to be established, extended, and strengthened with the aid of 
Federal grant funds. New services were contemplated, such as, foster-home care 
in areas where such care is not available or available to only a very limited extent, 
services for returning runaway children who have gone across State lines, services 
for the care, study, and treatment of delinquent children. States are already 
expanding their programs in these areas with the aid of supplementary appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1951 following the 1950 amendments. Even though the 
full amount of $7,951,800 contained in the President’s budget for child-welfare 
services was allowed, this would fall short of the sum needed to provide for the 
new services contemplated by the amendments to the Social Security Act and 
maintain the program at the 1947 level. 


TasBLe 1.—Maternal and child health program—Comparison of costs, fiscal years 


1947 an 


1952 





Estimated 
distribution 
of appropria- 
tion for fiscal 

year 1947 ! 


Estimated 
percent in- 
crease July 1, 

51 


Estimated 
amount. 
needed fiscal 
year 1952 





Arrounts needed in fiscal year 1952 for number of children in 
population July 1, 1946: 
Salaries and other personal services 
Travel 
Hospital, convalescent home’and foster home care 
All other 


Total : 
Amount needed in fiscal year 1952 because of increase in num- 
ber of children ®_______ sikh teteneletalandad siiceche baths Sigg ahsbed aig 


Total estimated amount needed fiscal year 1952 


$6, 567, 000 
60, 000 

75, 000 

3, 498, 000 


$10, 178, 850 
910, 800 
47, 500 

4, 442, 460 





15, 999, 610 
2, 562, 880 














18, 562, 490 





1 Based on percentage distribution of ex 
2 National Organization for Public Healt: 


nurses in county health departments for period April 1945-50. 


1946-51: 48 percent. Salaries of State Public Healt 
Service, gives data on salaries of medical 
1951 gives increase of: 58 percent. Comb 


nditures from Federal funds, fiscal year 1947. 
Nursing data show 48 percent incresse in salaries for generalized 
ncrease projected to cover period April 
Workers, August 1950, published by Public Health 
rsonnel as of August of each year 1947-50. Projected to August 
ing the above 2 percentage increases by giving proper weight to 


the estimated proyortion of local public health nurses and of State public health medical personnel gives 


an estimated increase of: 55 percent. 
3 Estimated by Children’s Bureau. 


‘ Based on data from Arerican Hospital Directory: Average per diem hos 
1946, $9.39; estimated per diem hospital cost June 30, 1951, arrived at by pro. 


$16, for an increase of 70 percent. 
§' Based on deflation 

See Survey of Current Business, January 1951. 
6 See t! e following table: 


ie 


ital cost year ending Sept. 30, 
ecting data for period 1946~49, 


rocedure for State and local purchases developed by Department of Commerce, 


Estimeted number of children receiving clinic service under program, calendar year 1946- 500, 000 


Nur ber of children under 21, July 1, 1946 


Rate of coverage per 1,000 children in population July 1, 


Increase in population under 21, July 1, 1846-51 


1946. 


Additional children needing service, assum ing same rate of coverage 
Rate of expenditure, fiscal year 1952 ($15,999,610 divided by 500,000) 


Additional amount needed (80,090 times $32) 
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TABLE 2.—Crippled children’s pragrones-emganiann of costs, fiscal years 1947 
a 2 








Amounts needed in fiscal year 1952 for number of children 
served in fiscal year 1947: 

Salaries mg other personal services $3, 922, 350 
341, 550 

6, 209, 250 

1, 419, 225 


11, 892, 375 
Amount soe va in fiscal year 1952 because of increase in child- 
ren to be served under program ° 1, 890, 857 


Total estimated amount needed, fiscal year 1952 13, 783, 232 




















1 Based on percentage distribution of expenditures from Federal funds. apap one 1947. 
2 Salaries of State public health workers, august 1950, published by Public Health Service, gives data 
on salaries of medical personnel as of August of each year 1947-50. Projected to August 1951 gives increase 


of 58 percent. 

3 Estimated by Children’s Bureau. 

4 Based on data from American Hospital Directory: Average per diem hospital cost year ending Sept. 
30, 1946, $9.39; estimated per diem hospital cost June 30, 1951, projecting data for period 1946-49, $16; for an 
increase of 70 percent. 

§ Based on deflation precede for State and local purchases developed by Department of Commerce, 
See Survey of Current Business, January 1951. 


* See the following table: 

Estimated number of children receiving service calendar year 1946 

Number of children under 21, July 1, 1946 

Het of CC program per 1,000 children in population July 1, 1946 3 
crease in population under 21, July 1, 1946-51 7, 701, 000 

soaniticoal Phadren needing service fiscal year 1952, assuming same rate of coverage..___. 24, 643 

Rate of expenditure per child receiving service, fiscal year 1952 ($11,892,375 divided by 

155,000 


$76. 73 
$1, 890, 857 
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TaBLE 3.—Child-welfare services—Comparison of costs, fiscal years 1947 and 1952 





Neeatet, 
istribu- Amount 
. Percent 

Dropriaton| ingrease, | gueatted, 
for fiscal 1947-52 1952 
year 1947! 





$2, 765, 000 

350, 000 
Travel 245, 000 
All other 


Subtotal 
Additional funds needed for service because of increased number of 
children § 




















1 Distribution of items based on 1949 expenditures. 
9 See the following: 
edian salary: 
Beginning fiscal year 1947 (June 30, 1946) 
Beginning fiscal year 1951 (June 30, 1950)_.....-. Se. sick bewgndncwdiakdaddavenscous 
Increase (4 years) 
Average yearly increase 
Estimated salary at = 
3 Estimated by Children’s Bureau. 
4 Based on deflation procedure for State and local purchases developed by Department of Commerce. 
(See Survey of Current Business, January 1951.) 
§ See the following: 
Population of children under 21: 
July 1, 1951 
July 1, 1946 


Increase from 1946 to 1951 
Rate of children sgt | child welfare service (per 1,000 
Additional children needing child welfare service 
Average case load for child welfare service worker 
Additional case workers n 
Percent of case workers paid from Federal funds 
Additional case workers paid from Federal funds 


Average salary per case worker (June 1951) 
Additional salary needed from Federal funds ($2,868 X 153) 
Additional travel needed from Federal funds (10 percent of salary) 


Total 
In consideration of additional items of expenditure for supervisors, consultants, clinics, 
supplies, rent, foster-care parents, etc., the $482,684 is rounded to 


Mr. Fogarty. You had some figures you were to give us. 


AVERAGE CARRY-OVER IN GRANT FUNDS 


Mrs. Warren. 1947 was the first fiscal year in which we had 
$22,000,000 in grants. The first year of carry-over from the $22,000,- 
000 was therefore, from 1947 to 1948. I have added the balances 
carried forward to 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, and have an average 
figure for each of the 4 years of $3,780,432. 

The next question was how much of that $33,000,000 is A funds. 
$12,524,100 is A funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 





JOSEPH SILEARGY, CLERK 


Fepruary 16, 1951. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
WITNESSES 
ALANSON W. WILLCOX, GENERAL COUNSEL 


SALARIES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from— 
“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency,” 
pursuant to Public Law 583 
“Salaries and expenses, certification and inspection serv- 
ices, Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency,” pursuant to Public Law 759 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, 
Department of Labor,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1949 and Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950 


Adjusted sypmatietion or estimate 
Aqeaees aoe ederal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, Department of 


La 
“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency’’.... 
Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


22, 650 


—48, 500 





537, 000 
302, 700 


449, 950 
401, 000 





839, 700 
—1, 862 





837, 838 


—113, 654 
—11, 850 





712, 334 


6, 161 











718, 495 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Office of the Administrator. .._...........-....---.-.-----.-- 
. Social Security Administration 

. Public Health Service 

. Office of Education... _.._- 

. Food and Drug Administration 

. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 





ens CGI ei, ai Rcd dweccncnsesescumeeinn 





REIMBURSABLE ORLICATIONS 


. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
. Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 





738 
6 Epa 





Total reimbursable obligations. -.................-..-.---- 





6, 161 |. 











Total obligations 


718, 495 824, 435 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 133 
Average number of all employees 132 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $715, 290 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 827 


‘Total personal service obligations 718, 117 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 711, 956 
7 Other contractual services 378 


Total direct obligations 712, 334 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 6, 161 





Total obligations 718, 495 














Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Willcox, do you have a statement to make? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiiucox. I have, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. The Office of the General Counsel has the responsibility for all 
legal work in the Federal Security Agency, including all legal service 
to the constituent units and bureaus as well as service to the Adminis- 
trator and his immediate staff. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 1952 


For this work we are requesting, for 1952, $427,000 by direct 
appropriation; $401,000 by transfer from “Old- -age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, ” and $22,950 by transfer from the self-liquidat- 
ing Food and Dru Administration item for “Certification and inspec- 
tion services.” These items total $850,950. They represent no in- 
crease and no decrease in positions. ‘The money increase of $26,515 
over our base is accounted for by the cost of within-grade promotions, 
pay in excess of 52 weeks, and the projection to a full-year basis of 
new positions allowed us last autumn for service to the expanded 
old-age and survivors insurance program. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


As I am sure you gentlemen realize, the activities of the Federal 
Security Agency are extremely varied. We have a group of lawyers 
assigned to work on the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
another group assigned to work with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, another with the Public Health Service, and so on. Our 
written justification describes in a general way the work we do for 
each part of the Agency, and I will not take your time to go over 
again the very many different kinds of legal service which the Agency 
programs demand. I do want to point out, however, more than 
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two-thirds of the funds we are requésting’ are for legal service in 
connection with two direct Federal operations—$401,000 for old-age 
and survivors insurance and $182,664 for food and drug work. We 
are asking only $267,286 for all the rest of the legal work of the 
Agency; and that includes all work for the Public Health Service, all 
work for the Office of Education, including two new programs-enacted 
last year, all work for the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, including new work under the 1950 social-security 
amendments, all Federal credit union work, all work for the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and finally, all legislative work of the 
Agency. 

I am, of course, aware of the necessity of holding appropriations for 
1952 to an absolute minimum. Unless the*flow of work into our 
office were somehow to be reduced—and I know of no way in which it 
could be unless the programs of the Agency were to be drastically 
curtailed—the estimate before you represents in my judgment an 
absolute minimum that is consistent with any sort of efficient 
operation. 

The level of legal staffing I believe should be closely related to the 
level of nonlegal administrative staffing. We have found, for example, 
that our present Food and Drug Division by stretching itself to the 
limit can just about keep abreast of the enforcement work produced 
by the Food and Drug Administration, and it seems to me obvious 
that that program cannot be efficiently operated unless our office can 
continue to keep abreast. I know that Dr. Dunbar feels this as 
strongly as I do. The same principle applies to other parts of the 
Agency. We are having an exceedingly difficult time at present 
to keep up with the work that comes to us. In most areas we already 
have a backlog, such as a major study requested by the Ways and 
Means Committee which we have not been able to commence, 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITY DUE TO NEW LEGISLATION 


We have made a comparison of our 1952 estimate with our budget 
for fiscal year 1943, at the height of the war effort. Excluding our 
Division of Unemployment Compensation which was subsequently 
transferred to the Department of Labor, we had 93 attorneys in 1943. 
We are asking for 95 in 1952. In the meantime there have been added 
to our responsibilities the vocational rehabilitation program, the 
Children’s Bureau, the certification and oleomargarine amendments 
in the food and drug field, the Hospital Construction and Stream 
Pollution Acts, the Federal credit union work, two new education 
grant programs, and the major extensions made last year in all our 
social-security programs. I may say that those are only the principal 
additions. Without trying to make any precise mathematical com- 
parison, I think it is obvious that in terms of our present workload we 
are considerably less well staffed than we were at the height of the 
war. 

I should like to call attention particularly to the new work resulting 
from legislation passed toward the end of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Except for an increase of 11 lawyers and 9 clerical jobs in our old-age 
and survivors insurance staff, we have not received and are not asking 
any increase for this work. We have absorbed without increase of 
staff all the legal work on two quite complex education acts and all the 
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work on the social-security amendments other than old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, including the fourth category of public assistance 
and the medical-care program for public assistance recipiénts, as well 
as many other changes in the law, each of which is reflected in a great 
number of changes of State law or State plan. That is, for each 
amendment of the Federal act we are likely to have anywhere up to 
48 revisions of State law and State plan. 


CENTRALIZED STAFF FOR ALL PROGRAMS 


The fact that the Agency’s lawyers are grouped in a single office 
within the Office of the Administrator should not obscure the fact 
that their services constitute a part of the process of administering 
every one of the programs of the Agency. I believe in a centralized 
legal staff, but I want to make clear that this form of organization 
does not superimpose an additional item of expense upon the cost of 
administration. Legal work is in every sense a part of administra- 
tion. The old-age and survivors insurance program, for example, 
would require as much legal service if the lawyers were on the Bureau’s 
payroll in the same manner as most of the other technicians engaged 
in that program, Actually, to allocate to legal service less than 0.8 
percent of the personal service cost of operating a great insurance 
system seems to me very modest. If you will consider program by 
program the various items of legal service represented by our budget, 
and measure each item against the magnitude of the administrative 
operation involved, I think you will find that we have kept our legal 
staff to an absolute minimum level. 

That is all I have to say. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY WORK 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Willcox. You are not asking for 
5 ae ee positions in 1952? 

Mr. Wituicox. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any additions contemplated through the 
transfers of funds hitherto not appropriated in previous appropriation 
bills or from any defense money that you know of? 

Mr. Wittcox. We have at present, not represented in this budget, 
a transfer on the Surplus Property. That is the only other item we 
have at present. 

Mr. Focarty. What does that amount to? 

Mr. Wiiucox. $20,000. 

Mr. Focartry. How many positions? 

Mr. Wittcox. Four positions—three legal and one clerical. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do they do? 

Mr. Witucox. They do the legal work in connection with the trans- 
fers and the compliance work. Nowadays there is quite a bit of 
retransfer work under the surplus property program. 

Mr. Focarty. You have people working on that in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Wittcox. Yes, 


INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. The $26,515 is principally made up of within-grade 
promotions, and so forth? 
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Mr. Wittcox. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. You have 160 positions. How many lawyers? 
Mr. Witcox. Ninety-five. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are the other positions? 

Mr. SitearGy. Stenographers and some clerical. 


OASI TRANSFER 


Mr. Focarty. What is this transfer of $401,000 from old-age and 
survivors trust fund to be used for? 

Mr. Wituicox. That represents the cost of legal service in the 
administration of the old-age and survivors insurance program. As 

u know, the expense of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 

nsurance is now met by transfer from the trust fund. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions does that represent? 

Mr. Wittcox. Mr. Sileargy, would you answer that? 

. Mr. Sruearey. It represents 46 attorneys and 31 secretaries. 

Mr. Focarry. Those 77 persons are doing work of a legal nature 
in connection with OASI? 

Mr. Wittcox. Mostofthemare. There are actually more persons 
performing services than that. Some of them are allocated for part 
of their time. That is not 77 individuals. For instance, in my own 
case, a part of my salary is paid from the OASI trust fund. In the 
regional offices where the same attorneys have to work on OASI as 
well as other functions, they are charged in proportion to OASI 
work. The 77 is a composite figure representing some full-man 
years and an accumulation of part-man years. 

‘Mr. Focarty. Those 77 positions would be in addition to the 160? 

Mr. Witucox. No; that is part of the 160. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that included in this $465,875 you have available 
this year for Social Security Administration work? 

Mr. Witucox. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. You are asking for $485,804 for 1952? 

Mr. Wittcox. It is included in the $485,804; that is right. The 
great bulk of our work for the Social Security Administration is this 
OASI. 

Mr. Focarrty. So there is only $84,804 for the rest of the Social 
Security Administration in that budget? 

Mr. Wrasox. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Focarry. All the legal work in the Federal Security Agency is 
performed by your office? 
Mr. Wittcox. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Mr. Fogarty. You mentioned in your statement that you had a 
requent from the Ways and Means Committee for some study to be 
made. 

Mr. Witucox. They requested last year that the Agency make an 
over-all study and report. Fortunately, they did not specify a date. 
That report was to be made on dependency support laws, in connection 
with the problem of old-age assistance and the failure of relatives to 
support the dependent aged. That study would, of course, be a 
combination of legal work and administrative policy, economics and 
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a social study. The legal work, which is a very large undertaking and 
involves the support laws and the machinery of enforcement in all 48 
States, is the first step. We simply have not yet been able to find the 
manpower to get much of a start on that job. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you anticipate any requests like this when you 
were getting up your budget? 

Mr. Witicox. No; that came to us entirely unexpectedly. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you get such requests often from congressional 
committees? 

Mr. Witicox. We get requests of various sorts, but nothing as 
extensive as that very often. We get requests for assistance in drafting 
legislation or drafting committee reports. That usually means we are 
working with the House or Senate legislative counsel. That is quite 
a time-consuming job, but not of the same order of magnitude as this 
study of the support laws. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Focartry. Do you anticipate in the next fiscal year getting 
other transfers of any kind from any other agency, defense or non- 
defense? 

Mr. Witicox. No; the Federal Security Agency has an assignment, 
as yet undefined, as claimant agency in the defense production pro- 
gram. Depending on how that job is defined, it will require more or 
less legal service. If it is so defined as to require a substantial volume 
of legal service, we shall certainly have to ask for some additional funds 
to carry it on. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not going to ask this committee for addi- 
tional funds, are you? 

Mr. Wittcox. I have no idea how that will be financed. 

Mr. Focarry. You will be reimbursed by whatever agency requests 
vou to do that work? 

Mr. SreeHens. Our understanding from the Bureau of the Budget 
is that, when the objectives and tasks are defined and laid on the 
different departments, there will be a request at the same time for 
the cost, part of which they will expect us to absorb, such as my time 
and Mr. Miller’s time and the Administrator’s time, but they will 
secure from us a budget and allocate from the Defense Production 
Authority appropriation money to take care of it. 

The general counsel, if called on for extensive work, will be included 
in that budget, and funds requested to cover that expense. 

Mr. Witicox. We are going to have more work of that kind. We 
are doing some work on that program now, but not enought to warrant 
a request at this stage. 


LEGAL WORK FOR OASI 


Mr. Hepircx. This seems like a terrific amount of money for legal 
matters in one branch of the service. 

Mr. Wituicox. Old-age and survivors insurance is a very big part 
of the program. It is less than 1 percent of the personal service cost 
of the administrative program. There are hundreds of field offices 
scattered all over the country. Our regional staff handles most of 
their legal problems. They are receiving and deciding, I don’t know 
how many hundred thousands of claims a year. It is a lot of money, 
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I appreciate that. In proportion, however, to the magnitude of the 
operation and the size of the Bureau it serves and the number of 
ersonnel and the number of claims it handles, I do not think it is 
arge. If it were part of the Bureau appropriation, it would look 
pretty small. 
TYPES OF CASES HANDLED FOR OASI 


Mr. Heprick. What type of case do you have? What is the 
arias 4 

Mr. Wiiucox. There are all sorts of things. One of the basic 
things that comes up is with respect to questions of family relation- 
ships under State law. We have to know whether So-and-So is the 
child of So-and-So legally with relation to the questions of legitimacy, 
inheritance rights, marriage, divorce, adoptions. We have to keep 
currently abreast of the State laws in all the 48 States. 

We have another quite large assignment under the amended Social 
Security Act in connection with the provisions for the coverage of 
State and municipal public employees. That has been taking a great 
deal of our time in the last 3 or 4 months. 

The whole area of coverage of self-employed is new territory, with 
many problems coming up. The famous old problem of who is an 
employee is still with us. They keep coming up. Is this man an 
employee or is he an independent contractor? Then there are prob- 
lems of statutory finality of wage records, the statute of limitations, 
which presents us with a great many problems. 

I can call attention to the volume and the complexity of that type 
of problems under the Social Security Act. If you project against 
that sort of statute the hundreds of thousands of claims that come in, 
I think that will illustrate the magnitude and the variety of the prob- 
lems that come to us. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you ever have cases that you have to bring to 
trial, or anything like that? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; there is a substantial amount of litigation in- 
volved. The actual court handling of the cases is conducted by the 
Department of Justice. We have a small group of attorneys in our 
litigation section who are mainly engaged in the preparation of those 
cases, the submission of mnbeeial ta the Department of Justice. That 


is a small but by no means insignificant met of our job. There is con- 


siderable volume of judicial law on the o 
pro 2 
It is growing all the time. There are questions of coverage. We 
had a good deal of litigation about the border line of agricultural 
labor under the complex definition of agricultural labor. A great deal 
of litigation arises on the same question of who is an employee and 
who is an independent contractor. There are a great number of cases 
litigated on the very questions of family law I was speaking of. Then, 
too, we have a considerable number of criminal cases. Those are cases 
generally where someone has one, as we believe, to cheat his 
way into benefit status. We bring those cases only where it seems to 
us to be a pretty clear and pretty flagrant case. Even so, there is an 
appreciable number of them. 
r. Hepricx. I think that is all. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you have any further statement, Mr. Willcox? 

Mr. Witucox. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Willcox. 


d-age and survivors insurance 
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WITNESSES 


Fresrvuary 16, 1951. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES 
EDMUND BAXTER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


UTILIZATION 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Surpius Property Disposau 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— 


Office of Administrator, Federal Security 
icy”’ pursuant to Public Law 583 
ies and expenses, Division of Service Operations, 
Federal Security Agency”’ pursuant to Public Law 583_- 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Federal Security 
ad ney” ——— to Public Law 583 
ies and expenses, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency” pursuant to Public Law 583 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Sal es, Office of Administrator, Federal Security 
“Salaries tne expenses, Division of Service Operations, 
Federal Security A ay 
“Salaries, Office of 


4 and expenses, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency” 


Total obligations 


$144, 000 


—17, 700 
—3, 050 
—11, 850 





3, 050 
11, 850 
224, 233 





256, 833 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Office of Education 
Public Health Service 
Office of Administrator 


Total obligations 


$84, 050 
8,000 














Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Trave 
Transportation of things-- 
Communication services- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction -- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 


SRGSERER 


51 
1 








8 
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Mr. Focarry. We have before us now the surplus property dis- 
posal group. 
Mr. Lund, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunp. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
would also like to briefly amplify my statement from a few notes. 
We have submitted in our budget submittal a complete statement, 
so I will try to boil this down with some actual facts and results of 
what we are doing and how the program is operating. We really 
have three purposes in this program. 


PURPOSES OF PROGRAM 


First, and possibly foremost, we are helping educational institutions 
and public health agencies to acquire items of property they need 
but which are surplus to the requirements of the Federal Government. 

Second. we are reclaiming for the use of the Federal Government 
in the defense emergency property valued at many millions of dollars 
—property for which large Federal expenditures would be required 
today if the property had not been placed in the hands of educational 
and public health institutions. 

Third, the Agency is channeling to public health agencies many 
items of equipment and supplies which are needed for public health 
programs under civil defense. 


TAX SAVING TO PUBLIC DUE TO OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


I feel that it can be shown conclusively that this activity is saving 
the taxpayers of the United States many millions of dollars. In the 
last 7 months, real properties costing the Government more than 
$60,000,000 have been recaptured for use in defense mobilization. 
This was accomplished at a very negligible cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the recapture clause which is inserted in all of 
our contracts with educational and public health institutions for the 
utilization of real property. 

The utilization of property surplus to Federal needs in civil defense 
will reduce expenditures of public funds by many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. One transfer last week of an obsolete Army item 
will eliminate the need for an expenditure of $120,000. These are 
major savings which are directly related to defense mobilization. 

erhaps the normal savings attained in time of peace are even 
“eran We are—in thousands upon thousands of schools and in 
undreds of public health institutions—supplying property that other- 
wise would be purchased on the commercial market. Ina short period 
of 5 years, schools and colleges and public health organizations have 
utilized surplus property which cost the Government approximately 
$1,500,000,000. This property could have been sold to commercial 
buyers and speculators but the return would have been relatively 
negligible in relation to the benefits which are accruing to the perp'e 
in almost every community of the Nation as a result of the use of this 
property for educational and health purposes. 

The savings to the taxpayer are not limited to those I have 

mentioned—nor are they limited to the value—if it could be 
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measured—of the benefits accruing to the millions of people served by 
our schools, hospitals, and related agencies. 

The direct, simple manner in which transfers are made to educational 
and public health institutions in itself accounts for great savings to the 
Federal Government. Transfers are effected without the costs 
inherent in the processes of warehousing, storing, advertising, and 
awarding of contracts which are a part of standard disposal procedure 
when it is necessary to dispose of Federal property by the conventional 
type of sealed-bid sales. 

We consider this program of utilization of Federal surplus for public 
health and educational purposes as essential to the process of getting 
for the taxpayer the maximum return for the dollar which he spends 
for property. The General Services Administration currently is mak- 
ing a determined effort to obtain the maximum possible utilization of 
Government property for Federal purposes. This Agency, in con- 
junction with the General Services Administration, is concentrating 
on the task of getting a further utilization by meeting an existing 
need for the property for public-service purposes in the fields of edu- 
cation and public health. 

Although the budget being presented to you today is a very small 
one and cannot accomplish sultio utilization of surplus Federal prop- 
erty to the extent that would be desirable, it does represent a significant 
process by which a secondary utilization is made of publicly owned 
property and a method of giving the taxpayer an additional return on 
the money which he originally provided for the purchase of Federal 
property. 

EXAMPLES OF PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


If the committee would permit me to do so, I would like to make a 


few brief statements from comments that have come in from the field 
with respect to this program because it gives you a picture of the 
utilization. 

For example, in Virginia—I am taking those because I am more 
familiar with them and I have had an opportunity to take a look at 
how they actually operate—at Norfolk, the Virginia Polytechnical 
Institute and the William and Mary College have worked out a 
cooperative project whereby they now have vocational facilities 
through use of buildings located on surplus land. They rebuilt those 
buildings and set up a complete vocational shop. Practically every- 
thing was obtained from surplus. It is now training hundreds of 
students who are going inte the navy hard and other places in that 
area. I think one other illustration that might be worth mentioning 
is one that just came in the other day from a school principal. He ex- 
plained what they had done in Anne Arundel County. He said that 
much of the surplus property which they have procured from salvage 
has been reconditioned within the shops of this particular school and 
distributed throughout the other schools in the county. He explains 
that they would not have this wood shop otherwise, which is now 
reconditioning and rebuilding such things as filing cabinets, chairs, 
tables, desks, storage cabinets, washstands, and so forth. These 
items are redistributed to the schools throughout the county. 

We had one other unit which I think you will be interested in. 

I would be glad to submit the complete statement, if you wish. 

Mr. Foaarry. I was looking at your original statement. 
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Mr. Lunp. This exhibit is not unusual. Out in Illinois they had 
a hemp mill from the past war. They tried to effect the sale of this 
property and the bids made for it were so low that they did not wish 
to sell it. The schools took this old building which nobody else 
seemed to want and made a vocational center, This is the way it 
looked at that time. [Pictures displayed.] This shows how it is 
currently used. 

They assembled a whole group of community people in the schools 
and set up a vocational agricultural program for the future farmers. 
It was a cooperative venture of all the schools. A domestic science 
unit was established for not only the children, but for people of the 
community, who had the advantage of the building. 

Here is another view of that kitchen. In addition to that, they 
have used it for both maintenance and repair. That is the type of 


thing that is going on not only in one location but throughout the 
entire country. 


For example, in one area 

Mr. Bussey. Where in Illinois was that located? 

Mr. Baxter. Rockford public schools, Rockford. 

Mr. Lunp. We have made some checks recently and I think you 
would be interested in this. Let’s take, for example, the State of 
Tennessee. Every school district in the State of Tennessee has re- 
ceived some property from this program. 

Mr. Focarty. What about Rhode Island? 

Mr. Heprickx. What about West Virginia? 

Mr. Baxter. We are doing well in both of those States. They 
have active State agencies. Mr. Madden is the Rhode Island man— 
1 saw him last week. He had a very interesting story about a forestry 
project up there. It is part of the State university, I think. He is 
also very active in civil defense. 

Mr. Carl Riggs down in West Virginia 

Mr. Heprick. He is a very active boy, too. 

Mr. Baxter. He sure is. He is resourceful, too. He gets a lot of 
this property that seems to be junk and puts it to use. 

Mr. Eile In Rhode Island we have distributed $2,423,000 of 
personal property. We do not have much realty up there. That 
amounted to $59,747. 

I think one of the most valuable things in this program is, first, 
that it is an inexpensive disposal method, but I think more important 
than that is the secondary utilization to the advantage of educational 
institutions. We have schoolhouses throughout the country that 
have been going up in rural areas where they did not have facilities 
available before. 

I have one illustration on that. That was just sent to us. Here is 
a statement from Mr. Haines of our staff. It came in from Dr. Crable, 
of GSA, following a field trip. It explained that in Benton County, 
Ark., they had two buildings built there. The first one was built in 
1947 at a cost of $150,000. Another one was built in 1950 at a cost 
of $150,000. In 1950 they built another through surplus buildings 
that had been taken down and constructed. Here is his statement. 
He says that the buildings cost the county $15,600 and is comparable 
in quality and appearance to the other two buildings. 

I cite that to show there is actual physical improvement in prop- 
erty. Personally, I feel there is another aspect never mentioned in 
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this program, and that is that here you have made available through- 
out the Nation these various shops. In one State alone they have 
increased from 15 shops to 45 shops. The boys and girls are getting 
a type of training that is preparing them to go into some useful 
vocation. 

In addition, left-over surplus, which has to be repaired and recon- 
ditioned prior to its real utilitarian use, goes through these shops 
and has developed a good program of both use and training. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1952 


We are not asking for any increase in the budget. We feel that 
we can get by with what we are asking. 

I would like to point out that within that budget we are making 
some absorption over last year. We are not asking for an increase 
for the pay act even though our workload has increased as a result of 
our returning this sixty-odd million dollars to the Federal Govern- 
ment of property needed by the Army, the Air Force, and so forth. 
If that load should materially increase, I would like to say that we 
really will be up against it, because there are a lot of things involved 
in that process. 


PROPERTY TRANSFERS, 1946-50 
Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Lund. I will ask that this table 


on pages 66 and 67 be put into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Transfer of surplus property, by States, for educational and public health purposes, 
1946 through June 30, 1950 (acquisition cost) 
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Transfer of surplus property, by States, for educational and ars health purposes, 
1946 through June 30, 1950 (acquisition cost)—Continued 
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Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lund, just what do these figures at the top of 
table 1 mean? 


PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY GIVEN TO THE STATES 


Mr. Lunp. On page 66, that is a total of the columns below on 
personal property and real estate. That is accumulative for all the 
years. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not understand that. In the second column 

ou have personal-property donations, education, $487,000,000. 
at does that figure represent? 
~ Mr. Baxter. That is the total amount of personal property turned 
over to education. 

Mr. Fogarty. Such as what? Equipment? 

Mr. Baxter. Such as machine tools, electronic equipment, chairs, 
desks, supplies. 

Mr. Fogarty. Since the Surplus Property Act has been in effect 
you have given to the various States $487 ,000,000 worth of equipment 
for school purposes? 

Mr. Baxter. Correct, sir. We have a record of that much. 

Mr. Focarty. How much did that cost the Government? 

Mr. Baxter. That is the acquisition cost itself. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words that is what the Government origi- 
nally paid for the material. 

r. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. And that was given outright to the States? 

Mr. Baxter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. What does the other figure mean? 

Mr. Baxter. That includes real property. 

Mr. Focarry. The total is made up of what? 
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Mr. Baxter. Of personal-property transfers to education, real- 
property transfers to education. Then there are also real-property 
transfers for public-health purposes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the grand total that has been given for all 
purposes for education and health to the various States in real and 
personal property? 

Mr. Baxter. That is correct. 

I might mention that this year we are also making transfers of 
personal property to public health, but that was not permitted until 
the law was amended last year. 


RECLAIMED REAL PROPERTY FOR DEFENSE USES 


Mr. Focartry. You spoke about helping the educational institutions 
and public-health agencies. Then, in the next breath, you say you are 
reclaiming for the use of the Federal Government in the defense 
emergency property valued at so many millions of dollars. Some of 
that property is included in this $1,137,000,000 total that you have 
reclaimed or recaptured? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. It would be included. Of course, these 
recapture actions came after the Korean crisis, and the recaptures 
came in the last 6 months. 

Mr. Lunp. This is not fully current. 

Mr. Focarry. This is through June 30, 1950? 

Mr. Lunp. This is correct up to that date, but, if you address 
yourself to the question, have we counted the total up to now, we will 
count it in the total, but we will also count out the items that we list 
and keep track of them here. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a list of what you have recaptured for 
the use of the Federal Government in the defense emergency? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Will you put that in the record at this point? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Transfer already made where recaptures for use have been effected or are in negotiation 


1. Camp Robinson, Little Rock, Ark., for defense use, 71 buildings 
and 335 acres $1, 989, 000 
. Norman Naval Air Station Technical Command for defense use, 

22 buildings and 1,373 acres 3, 689, 000 
Hughes strut plant, Houston, Tex., for defense use, 9 buildings 

and 24 acres (joint use with school district) 1, 162, 000 
Glennan General Hospital, Oklahoma, for defense, railroad lines_ 300, 000 
Camp Crowder, Mo., defense use, 572 buildings, 9,584 acres... 20, 331, 000 
Ocracoke Island, N. C., Department of Interior use, 70 buildings, 

Be WN Shorr ene emi ueaene oe to SS aes 569, 000 
Santa Ana AAF, Calif., for defense use, related personalty _ -_- - 200, 000 
. General Electric Co., New York, lease for defense contracts, 
industrial plant 4, 000, 000 
. Gopher ordnance works, Minnesota, for defense, real and per- 

sonal property (part of facility transferred for educational 


o ON Sob w N 


7, 000, 000 
ture, 40 buildings and 48 acres__.- -..- --- Bireid ws o> <atinld 397, 000 


— 
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ie oe eee ree es Ot OST tpt __ 138, 882, 000 


13 additional facilities having acquisition costs totaling $26,382,000 omitted from listing for security 
reasons. 
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Mr. Focartry. Do you have copies available now? 

Mr. Lunp. No; but we will supply them. There will be some little 
delay. We would like to clear, especially information about the war 
camps, with the Army. On some of those we are not supposed to 
give out information until we get a clearance. 

- Mr. Fogarty. All right. What is this recapture clause you speak 
of? 

Mr. Lunp. In every contract where there is a transfer of real 

roperty, we put in a provision that it is held for recapture for use 
y the Government whenever necessary. 

Mr. Fogarty. Personal or real? 

Mr. Lunp. Not personal, just real property. Those contracts run 
usually for a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Focarty. The vocational school that you used as an example 
is operating at the present time. If the Federal Government deemed 
it necessary to take over that school, you would take it over? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. All the work that has been put into getting that 
school going would have been lost? 

Mr. Baxter. | might mention that we have some cases of that 
nature, hardship cases, where the Defense Department wants the 
property and we bring to their attention the need for maintaining 
it as it is. 

For example, in one State the Defense Department said it needed a 
facility that was being used as a mental institution by the State. 
We pointed out to them that the State could not overnight find facili- 
ties for two or three thousand inmates, and we are trying to help in 
that situation and reduce the hardship on the State and on the local 
agencies involved, as well as aid the military. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is any of this property that you have recaptured to 
date property which was given to some school or public health institu- 
tion and which they had not put to use? 

Mr. Lunp. You mean not put to use by the institution? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes,sir. I would say there are a number of cases. Here 
is what happened at one time in the past. There were job lots of 
material that were allocated, and there were some schools that wanted 
some of that and some which they did not want. They had to take 
it all because it was a job lot in order to get it out of the way. They 
may have stored it for a while. Also, there were a number of institu- 
tions which overreached themselves and overplanned. They went a 
little too far in making acquisitions. We are at those, trying to get 
all those situations corrected and the property redistributed. 

Generally speaking, I would say that they are small in number, but 
there are some cases. 


SOURCE OF COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Baxter. That is a source of some of our collections. Whenever 
we find a misuse of property, we ask the institution to reimburse the 
Government for the fair value of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you made any collections in fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, we have $233,000. 

Mr. Focarty. You have collected $233,000? 
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Mr. Lunp. That isn’t quite a correct statement, because some of 
it has not been received as yet, but agreements have been entered into 
and checks are in the process of mailing. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you estimate you will collect in 1952? 

Mr. Lunn. $500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Your budget is $330,000? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. So you will be making what we might call a profit 
for the Federal Government of $170,000. 

Mr. Baxter. Without considering the recapture of all this real 
property and a whole lot of personal property whenever the military 
says it needs it. 

For example, we have an agreement among the State agencies, the 
military and our Agency saying if the military happens to find some- 
thing in a State warehouse that it needs, the property will be returned 
at only the cost of transportation. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY ON HAND AT PRESENT TIME 


Mr. Fogarty. How much do you have on hand at the present time? 

Mr. Lunn. In property? 

Mr. Foacarry. In property, real and personal. 

Mr. Lunp. The real property is a very hard figure to give. There 
are appraisals made, but I would guess—and it is no more than a 
guess and would not be accurate—probably $500,000,000 worth based 
on acquisition costs to the Government of the property. 

Mr. Baxter. It changes from day to day, Mr. Fogarty. 

The Navy may decide tbat it has to build a new laboratory. They 
may say to us, “We have to build a new laboratory where those 
buildings, those temporary buildings, are located. You must get 
those out of our way within a period of 30 days.” 

We go to work with the schools, sometimes with health authorities, 
State agencies, and try to get them to remove those buildings quickly, 
so that the Navy can put up its new structure. That happened down 
in Anacostia, incidentally. 

We have had some other illustrations like that with the Army and 
the Air Force, and our people have been of real help in site clearance. 

Mr. Focarry. Of this $500,000,000 of real property on hand at the 
present time, what is the biggest proportion of it? What does it 
include? 

Mr. Lunp. Primarily land, and a lot of old barracks buildings. 
There are some few hospitals. We have a hold on all of those in the 
event they are to be used for Federal purposes. 

Mr. Focarty. How many hospitals? 

Mr. Lunp. There are really only two in question currently. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are they? 

Mr. Lunp. One in New England and one in California. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is the one in New England? 

Mr. Lunp. I am sorry I cannot recall its name. I will be glad to 
get it for you. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many beds? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not recall. It is not active. 

Mr. Focarty. What agency built it? 
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Mr. Lunn. Some Federal agency. It was not Public Health Service. 

Beyond that, I do not know. 
fr. Focarty. Was it built during the war? 

Mr. Lunn. No; built prior to that time. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you let me know what that one is and also the 
one in California? 

Mr. Baxter. It is the Murphy Hospital at Waltham, Mass., 
MeCornack General Hospital at Pasadena. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any real property in Rhode Island now? 

Mr. Lunp. I have to look at the record. 

Mr. Baxter. We have some of these off-site transfer possibilities 
where the school might pick up a small building and rebuild it some- 
where else. 

Mr. Foacarty. Give me a list for my personal use. 

Mr. Lunp. You had reference to real property rather than per- 
sonal property? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. How much personal property do you have 
on hand at the present time? 

Mr. Lunp. There is not a great deal on hand. We are moving 
roughly $5,000,000 a month now. It is difficult to say how much is 
in a State warehouse. We estimate our backlog now is no greater 
than it was a year ago because of the rescreening, and other factors. 
I am sorry I am in no position to give it to you at any one time. It 
may be down one month. The next month there is a lot of material 
declared surplus, and we cannot keep current on it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does that consist of primarily? 

Mr. Lunp. It is every category conceivable, from the inside liners 
of helmets that are going into civilian defense, to splints, arm and leg 
splints, medicines, tools, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there much school equipment on hand? 

Mr. Lunp. Very few desks, chairs and office supplies. There are 
quantities of other items that are reconditioned by the schools— 
refrigerators, hand tools, much mechanical and electronic equipment, 
and small buildings that can be moved. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you get a list for the record of what is available 
at the present time? 

Mr. Lunp. Types of items or amounts? 

Mr. Fogarty. Both. 

Mr. Lunp. All right. 

(The following ateniiont was submitted later:) 

The amount of personal property available varies from day to day and there is 
no national inventory which would indicate the total amount available at any 
one time. Actually, FSA transfers of personal property to educational and public 
health institutions are based on holding agency lists which become available from 
day to day and from week to week, at both field and departmental offices of the 
various Federal agencies. Frequently, in fact almost universally, the receipt of 
surplus property lists from holding agencies occurs simultaneously with the alloca- 
tions and disposal of property. herefore, before any sort of inventory could be 
compiled of available on-hand personal roperty, such property would have long 
sinee been transferred to educational or health agencies. 

Mr. Baxter. I might mention, Mr. Fogarty, that one major 
source of property is in the field of electronics. The military find cer- 
tain electronics and communications equipment obsolete after a few 
years of use. They do not want anything obsolete on the battlefield. 
So there is a continuing source of property for the schools there. Mr. 
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Morse’s original telegraph device would be just as good for a rural 
school as a piece of modern equipment. There will always be a large 
generation of technical scientific equipment for the schools. 


METHOD OF DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Fogarty. Before anything is declared surplus to you people, 
as I understand it, you circularize all the defense agencies to see 
whether or not they can use it. 

Mr. Lunp. We do not, sir, but we have gone through this process. 
recently, When I say ‘we,’ I mean everybody that is involved in 
this program. I will identify it very briefly. ; 

When property is declared surplus, it goes to GSA. They circulate 
lists to all the Federal agencies and defense establishments that con- 
ceivably could use that property. After a certain period of time, if 
there are no takers for it, it is declared to the Federal Security Agency 
and we receive that property for disposition. So it is screened, first, 
through all the Federal agencies, and then it goes to us for allocation 
to either health or education. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are limited to those fields in disposing of it. 

Mr. Lunp. We are; the law provides only for those two currently. 
In our present situation we may be able to do a little more. We are 
having the law studied. We have only made allocations on the de- 
fense side where it can be used in connection with public health. If 
I do not get a favorable interpretation that we can expand that area, 
we might ask for a change in the legislation because we think we can 
save some money if we reuse some other types of property. Until 
we get that legal opinion, we have not brought the matter up. 

Mr. Fogarty. But, in the last 7 months, you have recaptured real 
property costing the Government more than $60,000,000, specifically 
for defense mobilization uses. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That would amount to quite a saving to the Govern- 
ment if they had to build at cost today; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This $60,000,000, I presume, is the computed cost 
at the time it was acquired. 

Mr. Lunp. Right. 

Mr. Baxter. That recapture clause saved a lot of money to the 
Government. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE TERRITORIES 


Mr. Heprickx. Do you operate in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes. We haven’t had the staff to get fully under way. 
Eventually, we hope to be of real help. 

Mr. Heprick. I wonder if you got that hospital, which has been 
go'ng to waste all these years? 

Mr. Lunp. I do not think we have used it. 

Mr. Heprick. And do you operate in the Virgin Islands also? 

Mr. Lunp. Currently, we have a man over in the Hawaiian Islands 
studying the situation. We did make disposition sometime back of, 
roughtly, 18 buildings in Puerto Rico, but it was not handled through 
FSA, but as a direct action with the Government constituents out 
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there thourgh GSA. We do not have the detail on that. It was 
turned over to the local government for school use. 

Mr. Hepricx. How about Alaska? There was a terrific amount of 
material in Alaska. 

Mr. Lunn. Yes. A lot of that consisted of quonset huts and so 
forth. We would be glad to take those for country schools, but by the 
time you take down those buildings, with the high cost of labor in 
Alaska, and bring them down here and pay the transportation, every 
look we had at it made us feel it would cost the Government more than 
the gain would be worth to the institution; therefore, we have done 
little in Alaska. We are having a man go up there who is going on some 
other business sometime between now and the end of April to have 
another rescreening, but we just did not feel we could afford to spend 
either the time or the money in relation to the contribution we would 
be able to make. We will be very glad to look at it again, but up to 
now that is what we have done. We have made no disposition of any 
amount up there. 


REASON FOR SOME STATES RECEIVING MORE PROPERTY THAN OTHERS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the reason for the discrepancy between the 
State figures on page 66? I take it that some States are not as ener- 
getic in getting the surplus material for health and education purposes 
as some others? 

Mr. Lunp. That is true. There are also some other very impor- 
tant factors. I mentioned one—that is, the matter of location. Dur- 
ing the war a lot of these Army camps were located in the South and, 
if it costs more to ship an item than the item is worth to get it where it 
is needed, it is not to the interest of the Government or the com- 


munity to expend the money, and we do not transfer. If they want it, 
well and good, we will do that; but it is not good business, we do not 
believe, if the item can be located elsewhere. That is our principal 
problem in equitable distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NYA PROPERTY 


Mr. Bussey. What happened to all the machinery and tools that 
were given to the NYA when they eliminated the program? 

Mr. Lunn. I can answer that, because I had a part in it. Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Miller helped on that—we came at that time to 
the Congress and presented it to them and asked that all of that 
property be turned over to the public schools of this Nation for voca- 
tional education, and it is now in their hands—all of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Was there a recapture clause? 

Mr. Lunp. There was no recapture clause. 

Mr. Srepuens. What actually happened was that, when they 
originally wrote the liquidation of NYA, they provided that the 
schools could take and use these properties on certain approved 
projects in connection with defense. When that project was over, it 
had to be packed and crated and turned into Treasury Procurement 
as still Government property. 

A lot of machinery deteriorated and Paul McNutt, who was head 
of the War Power Commission, was told by the schools, ““We cannot 
take a $25,000 bent plate that is crooked and repair it. It isn’t ours.’ 
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We put that in the laps of the House Appropriations Committee. By 
@ provision in the appropriation language, they said that the property 
then in the vocational schools and being used by them was theirs and 
title was theirs. Then they went ahead and repaired the stuff and 
made excellent use of it during the training period in World War II. 


AMOUNT OF PROPERTY CREDITED TO ILLINOIS 


Mr. Bussey. What would you say is the reason that Illinois is 
only credited with $4,644,000 under their health column? 

Mr. Lunp. The Property Act was passed only in September of 
last year. I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a small percentage compared to Massachu- 
—_— with $21,982,000, when you compare the populations of the two 

tates. 

Mr. Baxter. In Massachusetts they probably had more military 
facilities. I remember there was one large camp right outside of 
Boston where a lot of real property was transferred to schools and 
health organizations in Massachusetts. 

I met with some of the midwestern people about 10 days ago and 
Tilinois is now moving faster than it has in the past on the utilization 
of surplus. For example, Dr. Bundeson of Chicago was getting from 
us a whole lot of civil defense items—equipment that he thought was 
needed there in Chicago. Mr .Lund mentioned that we are not trans- 
ferring property directly from civil defense but under our legislation 
we are, of course, authorized to transfer to public health agencies. 
Maybe civil defense is about 90 percent public health anyway. So 
some of these health departments are building up reserves of first-aid 
supplies and related items to fill those first-aid stations that the cities 
and States are planning. 

Mr. Lunp. Chicago was given, within the last 10 days, a single 
allocation of one item worth $25,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Who makes application to your agency from the 
State of Illinois? Would that be the State superintendent of public 
instruction, or would that be various local educational institutions? 


PROCEDURES FOR STATE ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Lunp. Here is the way it works, briefly. Practically every 
State in the Union has set up a cooperative plan between the super- 
intendent of public instruction and the principal health officer of the 
State, generally in cooperation with the governor’s office. Then the 
schools requisition what their needs are to this State agency and the 
State agency makes the allocation in relation to needs and on the 
basis of equity insofar as that is possible to both health and educa- 
tional] institutions within the State. It is a cooperative undertaking 
between the States and the Federal Government. This year we esti- 
mate that the States’ share of doing this job will cost the States 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Mr. Bussey. How do the State agencies know what you have in 
surplus that might be available to them? 

Mr. Lunn. When a list is developed, that list is sent to each of the 
States, to each State administrator or property director, and they 
then select from those lists the items that they want, and we have in 
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our regional offices one man and a clerk—maybe two clerks—who is: 
a coordinator. He will parcel out those lists and he tries at that point 
to get some equity in its distribution to the various States. The list 
is developed by the generating agency through GSA, and we get it. 
from GSA. We break it down and send it to the States. From that 
point on, it is the States’ operation. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


How many regional offices do you have? 

Mr. Lunp. Currently, we have 10, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. And do you have any field offices under them? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; the only field offices we have are in some of the 
larger areas where we worked out an arrangement where the State 
furnishes us with a man whom we certify as having authority to go in 
and examine the type of equipment that is declared to see whether it 
is worth taking or not. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 63 in your justification sheet you allow for 
51 positions in your Agency. ould that include the 10 
regional offices? 

Mr. Lunp. That includes everything. There are 35 people in the 
field. That varies. Many of our central office people are also in the 
field from time to time, and a fair average would be 35 people in the 
field. The rest of them are here in Washington working with other 
Federal agencies, and handling the central clearance of property, 
which is a pretty involved thing and takes a great deal of time and 
staff. We think it is a very economical operation, if you take the 
amount of stuff we are generating, take the 51 people and the $333,000 
budget and divide it out as to what it is costing the Federal Govern- 
ment, to say nothing of what we bring back. And every year we have 
had it, we have brought back more into the Treasury than has gone 
out. The FSA budget is less than one-fourth of 1 percent of the cost 
of the property. 


DIFFERENCE IN OPERATIONS OF GSA AND SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. Bussey. Could you explain why, in your opinion, there is no 
duplication of your work and that of the General Services Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Lunp. The General Services Administration has the responsi- 
bility for screening all Federal agencies. We do nothing unti. that 
job is complete. Then, when it is declared to us, we go into action, 
Therefore, there is no duplicating up to that point. : 

Let’s suppose we get a piece of real estate. They declare it to us. 
We find a place where that can be used. We indicate to them what we 
are going to do with it. Mr. Larsen’s office has final responsibility on 
that allocation. We then make our recommendation. GSA then 
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comes back and gives concurrence on it. That is handled now in the 
majority of cases in the field between the regional offices of GSA and 
our offices. It is my judgment that we have no duplication whatso- 
ever at this time between GSA and our office. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it your considered opinion that your department 
can operate more efficiently under the Federal Security Agency than it 
could under GSA? 

Mr. Lunp. That is a very difficult question to answer. I would 
like to say only this—that at no time has the amount of surplus 
property been disposed of since the program was started at as low a 
cost as it is now being handled. You can go back to budgets of other 
agencies, and we are operating and disposing of as much and propor- 
tionately at the lowest cost in the history of Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Isn’t that due, in some measure, to the fact that the 
contracts under which GSA might be selling to private industry is 
more srpncatet, and you have more intricate legal detail to take 
care 0 

Mr. Lunp. The legal details we now have—GSA used to have that 
responsibility on all transfers of real estate. I think the point you 
make is valid because there was a time, you see, when you had to go 
out and make appraisals and do all these other things. It has been 
done for us recently. We are a disposal agency. To be fully fair, 
in spite of the statement which I made, which is accurate and correct, 
it is not really proper, I do not believe, to make a full comparison, 
because the work is somewhat different and it is pretty hard to isolate 
the facts. Do I make myself clear? 


PROPERTY HAS LITTLE OR NO MARKET VALUE 


Mr. Bussey. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Heprickx. Don’t you think it is a little unusual that you have 
to spend this amount of money in order to give away something? 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir: I do not. Under any other disposal plan, 
Doctor, I think the Government would spend much more money. 
I would like, if I can, to emphasize again the utilitarian value of train- 
ing. Much of this stuff, if sold on the market, would bring practically 
nothing. The property has to be reconditioned,and reworked by 
the schools. It isn’t the kind of thing that has real commercial value. 
Everything in this book I have before me came from surplus. 

The photographic paper and the camera came from surplus. The 
paper and film were past the deadline date, which is the reason some of 
the pictures are dark. No commercial concern would buy it. The 
Government would dump it. It still serves an educational training 
purpose. 

We make an extra use. We secure a secondary value. I think, to 
answer your question, I do not believe there is any other way that the . 
Congress has devised that is doing as much good for as little money 
as this program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Lund. 
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Fresrvary 16, 1951. 


DIVISION OF SERVICE OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HAROLD DOTTERER, DIRECTOR, SERVICE OPERATIONS 
LEO L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Division or Service OPERATIONS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





FOR DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
sferred to— 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Seeretary of Labor,” 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1949 and 
Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, Department of 
Labor,”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 
and Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor,” pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1949 

“Salaries and expenses Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 19 of 1950 

Transferred from— 

“Promotion and further development of vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583-- 

“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency,” 
pursuant to Public Law 583 3, 050 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 954, 350 
Advanced from ‘Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund” 165, 000 





Total available for obligation 1, 119, 350 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings - 





Obligations incurred....................-.-- ee: 1,115, 589 





Comparative transfer from— 
“Control of venereal disease, Public Health Service’’ if jd 


6, 400 
39, 985 


“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service’’ _..- 
“Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 


“Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services, 

Public Health Service” 
rating expenses, National Cancer Institute, Public 
ealth Service” 8, 330 
“Mental health activities, Public Health Service” 20, 160 
Comparative transfer to— ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner, 
“Social Security Administration” —18, 698 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor’’ —15, 402 
oe and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department 

rr’? 


C) —2, 767 
“Salaries and ex . Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor’ —30, 320 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees Compen- 
sation, Department of Labor” —7, 880 
“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency”’----. —3, 050 


Total direct obligations 1, 194, 182 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 487, 138 














Total obligations 1, 681, 320 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





. General agency 
Recor 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


services 
ement, mail, and files 


‘ ds Manag 

. Reproduction and tabulating 

. Library 

. ee and telephone allocation 
. Mi 


scellaneous expenses for Office of Administrator 


Total direct obligations._..................- qroveet ene 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Records management, mail, and files 
. Reproduction and tabulating 
6. Miscellaneous expenses for Office of Administrator 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$148, 187 


$136, 459 
117, 519 
28, 113 
111, 292 
28, 102 
817,715 


$138, 558 
1 


22, 288 
113, 336 
28, 820 
491, 795 





1, 239, 200 


915, 000 





2, 225 
192, 585 
190, 125 


2, 225 
197, 585 
168, 976 





487, 138 





384, 935 


368, 786 








1, 681, 320 





1, 624, 135 


1, 238, 786 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 


SRGRRESEE 


SRSSER82 


ee EEE Re Pe ae ee oe eee es oe eee 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


183 


4 
181 








$607, 620 














81, 418 
4, 218 





487, 138 











1, 681, 320 


1, 624, 135 














Mr. Foacarty. 


committee? 
Mr. Miuter. I would like to make a few explanatory remarks. 


Mr. Fogarty. All right. 


Mr. Miller, do you have a statement for the 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mixer. This is a central facility in the Federal Security 
Agency necessary in all endeavors of government and otherwise, 
which takes care of the odds and ends of administration, particularly 
those things which are so-called housekeeping services in the areas 
which I am about to describe: Space, telephone, telegraph, teletype, 
commercial telegraph services, central library, central tabulating 
facilities, central duplicating facilities, control of motor vehicles, 
central inquiry desk, maintenance of mailing lists, distribution of 
supplies—that is, the traffic management aspects of it—distribution 
of publications and procedures. We have recently established a 
central stockroom in which we consolidated seven stockrooms through- 
out the two buildings in the District of Columbia which we occupy. 
For the entire Agency this group has responsibility for policy making 
in communications, and they have recently published a manual on 
that, trying to make it as simple and uniform as possible and as 
economical as possible; also a travel manual, a procurement manual, 
a stock catalog, using standardized stock numbers throughout the 
Agency. They have the same duties for payrolling. That involves 
the time and leave manual. Actually, they maintain only the time 
and leave operations for a small group in the office of the Adminis- 
trator. 

SERVICES RENDERED TO ENTIRE AGENCY 


We have about 600 people in the Office of the Commissioner for 
Social Security and the Office of the Administrator to which these 
people render direct service. For the most. part, it is an across-the- 
board service. 

As I have already mentioned, one of the things we have done is 
the centralization of the stockroom, and we are now simplifying the 
processes of small purchases. The Hoover Commission made a great 
to-do about it, but, as a matter of fact, many people in the Govern- 
ment service knew for a long time that too much money was spent 
for small purchases. Now we have a device to do small purchases 
very much cheaper than it has ever been done before. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not acquainted with your process here. I can 
keep on going on the increases and decreases, or I am available for 
questioning. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN 


Mr. Focarry. You had in 1951, $1,090,000. Out of that you 
transferred $17,400. Was that for the ‘Employees’ compensation 
fund, Department of Labor,’’ which was transferred under Reorgani- 
zation Plan 19? 

Mr. Miiier. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You transferred $25,000 to the Social Security 
Administration for the printing of the Social Security Bulletin. Is 
that something new? 

Mr. Miter. No. It is a monthly issue of statistics on social 
security operations. 
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SHIFT OF RENT COSTS 


Mr. Foagarry. You transferred $56,600. What does that mean? 
The total 1951 cost is listed as $362,200. What was that? 

Mr. Miiurer. Mr. Chairman, a recent reorganization placed all 
the space control under GSA. I am sorry I do not have the exact 
number of the plan. We have been paying rent directly out of this 
appropriation. Under this plan GSh will make payments for the 
rental of our regional offices. We transferred this money to them, 
so they could control that space and pay the rent and meet our needs. 
The total cost of that space was $362,200. Since the OASI activities 
were carried on in this space, their portion was fixed at $56,600. 


. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Foaartry. For comparative purposes, you had available 
$742,000 in 1951 and you are asking for $780,000, an increase of 
$38,000, with a net decrease of 2 positions, from 187 to 185. Your 
largest increase is for miscellaneous expenses for the Office of Admin- 
istration. What are they? 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Mituer. The first of those items is an increase. It is the travel] 
item for $8,800, shown on page 56 of the justification. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that a miscellaneous item? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; it is other than personnel. 

Mr. Focarry. You had available in 1951 $626,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct. This finances all miscellaneous 
expenses for the entire Office of the Administrator. That is all the 
travel for the field division, the regional offices, the general counsel. 
The appropriation you just heard was strictly salary. All the mis- 
cellaeous items are paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is that breakdown in the justification? 

Mr. Mixer. It starts on page 36. 

Mr. Focartry. You spent in 1951, or you are estimating you will 
spend, $189,824 for travel? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $8,800 more for travel in 1952 
than you had available in 1951. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty, What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Miturr. We have expanded programs in which the Federal- 
State relations audit functions, the general counsel, and the field 
services will have to serve the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. When 
we justify salaries for the Office of the Administrator, we are asking 
for five new auditors. That really accounts for most of the addi- 
tional traveling, $4,500 in the first item. 

Mr. Fogarty. The actual travel of the Office of the Administrator 
is $28,749. 

Mr. Mriuuer. There is no change in that. 

Mr. Foaarry. There are increases for Federal-State relations, 
General Counsel, and field service? 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So this is not just for the Office of the Adminis- 
trator? This is for the other divisions that are under the Adminis- 
trator’s office. 

Mr. Miuusr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you do not get those five auditors, you would 
not need that $8,800? 

Mr. Miuer. The five auditors will require $4,500. 

Mr. Foaarry. In Federal-State relations? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

The Congress passed a new law setting the travel rate at maximum 
of $9 and it is more than a year old now. In the Federal Security 
Agency, because the law says “‘necessary and actual expenses,’’ we 
tried to hold that maximum down and adjusted only on positive proof 
from the travelers through their various facilities that they needed 
the full $9 a day, and we have been able to do that for sometime; 
but, with the living index going up as it has, we have continual 
petitions from the travelers that we are not allowing them enough. 
We are going to have to have a little bit more for these field auditors. 
We have them down to $8. 

Mr. STepHens. $8.40. 

— Focarty. I do not see how many people can travel for $8.40 
a day. j 

Mr. Miter. They do it in some cases for less than that. 

Mr. StepHens. Some of the auditors have a given routine route 
where they know where the eating places and the hotels are, and they 
go over that route regularly. It would be a little different than 
where you or I barged into Chicago or New Orleans. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Focarty. After travel, what is the next item? ‘Communi- 
cations service’’? 

Mr. Miuuer. Page 40. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for an increase of $8,000 for com- 
munications services. 

Mr. MiuueEr. Yes, sir. There again, we are faced with a judgment 
as to the feasibility of the regional director traveling less and tele- 
phoning more. It is a big question in the minds of most of the admin- 
istrators whether he ought to telephone, travel, or write letters. Some- 
times travel and letter writing are too slow. In addition to that, there 
has been some substantial increases in telephone costs, as you well 
know, running up in some places to as much as 20 percent. Then 
again, there are some new personnel for the regions since we service 


all the OASI field offices, of which there are five hundred and seventy- 
odd, we make their payroll, keep their personnel records, and there 
will be some additional costs in telephone because of that. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Focarty. “Rents and utilities’ —you are asking for $5,570 for 
field services, which you apparently did not have in 1951. This is on 
the bottom of page 40. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. It provides for the space for 83 new employees. 
That was allowed in the various programs to carry through a full 
fiscal year. 
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Mr. Fogarty. $5,750? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Unfortunately, our administrative process does not get simpler as 
we go along. If we get a new operation, or an expansion of an opera- 
tion, we are supposed to come to the Congress to get the first year’s 
money to finance that, and then the following year we turn it over to 
GSA, so they have enough money transferred into their appropriation 
to finance the rental of this property on a full annual basis. 

Mr. SrepHens. The theory there, Mr. Chairman, is that we get a 
new operation, like the new education program, and we have to send 
men out hurriedly into the field. We have to get space for them. 
GSA won’t get an opportunity to get that until the next fiscal year. 
Then we will drop it from ours and they will pick it up and continue it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this $35,000 for rent and utilities in the 
Office of the Administrator? 

Mr. Miter. That is for tabulating machines. We have a large 
tabulating operation in the Office of the Administrator, and it costs 
us about $35,000 a year torunit. That is on a service basis. We have 
a complete installation of tabulating machine equipment, which is 
rented. You know that arrangement that they have, where you are 
on a monthly rental basis. 

Mr. Srepruens. The Office of Education tabulates an awful lot of 
information about high schools and colleges and grade schools. They 
do not have any tabulatin r equipment nor does the Children’s Bureau 
nor does the Public Health Service downtown in Washington. That 
is done in one central unit, just as is our mimeographing. This one 
unit really does tabulating for a number of other bureaus. You will 
find in ‘Service operations” a considerable sum marked ‘‘Reimburse- 
ments.” We have to get the machines, rent them, and we do the 
service. We do not do the vital statistics. That came over with 
their own equipment. That is in one corner of the building. That is 
a specialized operation. We do all the Office of Education tabulating 
in this central plant, which does prevent duplication of equipment in 
the two buildings. There is only one tabulating plant in those build- 
ings, except for vital statistics. 


[SUPPLIESYAND MATERIALS 


Mr. Fogarty. “Supplies and materials,” on page 42—you are 
asking for $113,000 for the Office of the Administrator. 
Mr. Miter. I might say that this situation is something like the 
one which we described on aenene machines. You are not ap- 
» 


ga this amount directly here, but this is the gross amount to 
eused. A large percentage of that is reimbursable. This is a service 
function. With the committee’s approval, we put in, a few years ago, 
a provision for rendering the service, and they paid for the service 
rendered. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why does it show up as an appropriation here? 

Mr. Mier. That is part of the mechanics of budgeting. We have 
to show the gross amount expended in the item and then, if you look 
here or in the committee print, it shows the deductible amounts. 

Mr. Stepuens. Page 26. The total operation for 1952 is $1,283,786. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is reduced from $1,286,786 to $780,000. 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes. A lot of the supplies will be sold. 
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Mr. Miter. That has worked out very well. It. furnishes two 
incentives that are important in administration. One is the procuring 
facility will not requisition more than it needs because it has to pay 
for it out of its own funds. In the old days we had the central pool 
and we were supposed to give them whatever they wanted and in 
whatever quantities they wanted. They were continually saying that 
they did not get service. So we made this arrangement. Our people 
have to produce this on competitive basis. 

This facility is maintained by us because we must have it immedi- 
ately available. 

There are small increases for the increased cost largely for publica- 
‘tions in the law library and the central reference library. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Focarry. In equipment, on page 43, you are asking for an 
increase of $9,500. 

Mr. Miter. It will be to equip some of the new employees that 
will be going into the new regional offices. We would like to buy 
some accounting machines. As indicated by Mr. Lund, who is the 
head of surplus property and also the head of our field operation, we 
are trying to decentralize this as much as we can. He has done a 
good job, with his 35 employees in the field. 

Mr. Focarry. All these increases total up to $34,000? 

Mr. Mitter. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Is any part of that increase shown there reimbursable 
from other divisions of the Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. Mitter. Only insofar as the purchase of equipment in here for 
the Duplicating Section is amortized into costs of producing these 
detailed items. 

Mr. Focartry. What would that amount to? 

Mr. Dorrerer. I should say probably $5,000 to $6,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You have an approximate increase in appropriation 
of about $30,000. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


You are asking, I see by the printed bill, for three new motor vehicles 
for replacement. 


Mr. Mier. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Are these vehicles being replaced under the stand- 
ards used, of so many years and so many miles? . 

Mr. Dorrersmr. Either 6 years or 60,000 miles. 

Mr. SrerHens. We would not have gotten by the Bureau of the 
Budget if it had not been within that tolerance. 


TRAVEL FOR THE OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Bussey. I would like to go back to the item on page 36, under 
“Travel,’’ $28,749 for the Office of the Administrator. I would 
appreciate a little more detailed explanation of that. 

Mtr Miter. Mr. Busbey, when we refer to the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, it means the immediate office of the Administrator, program 
coordination and development, which has 11 people, the Office of 
Publications and Reports which has 33 people—not all of these travel, 
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and I will come to that later—my office, 3 people, Mr. Stephens’ 
office, 36 people, the Division of Personnel, 32 people, and the Division 
of Administrative Methods. Field operations is in there, too. 

Mr. Dorrerer. They are separate in here. 

Mr. Mituer. Out of all those people who travel for Federal 
Security Agency, their travel is $28,000. I think most of the allot- 
ment runs about $300 or $400 per year per capita. I never use that 
much myself. 

Travel in the Federal Security Agency—and I can say this after 
having seen it done for 10 years—is less today than it has ever been. 
I sometimes wonder if it is enough, if we are really getting out enough 
to see the operations first hand. 

Mr. SterHeEns. Without trying to defend any figure, I think it is a 
perfectly valid figure. In my office, to set up the regional offices’ ac- 
counting systems and keep them going, I have two auditors and ac- 
countants who do a lot of writing. Problems come up. We had to 
start from scratch on the regional offices. 

I want to try to get at least one accountant and one auditor out in 
the regions once a year, so that we can stay out of trouble with the 
General Accounting Office. We try to decentralize. It is cheaper to 
have one or two people come out from classification, for example, once 
or twice a year. 

We are trying to decentralize procurement. Mr. Dotterer should 
have one man at least once a year out, to be sure our grades 4 and 5 in 
the regions know how to buy small items. It willsave us trouble. It 
will save us money. 

The administrative methods group hasn’t had a chance to do that. 
Mr. Ahearn, is our administrative methods man. I believe the com- 
mittee would feel a little bit more secure if a man of Ahearn’s or his 
main assistant’s caliber were out there to counsel with the regional 
director and these program representatives as to proper staffing and 
cutting corners. 

So this little item of $28,000 to me—some Senators and Congressmen 
have said to me that no man can be a decent budget officer who does 
not spend 25 percent of his time out in the field seeing how everything 
is going on. I had the pleasure of going out with two men on this 
committee, which was before you were assigned to it. If this com- 
mittee should decide to go out in the field this year, our Agency would 
pay that. We took two members cf the committee on this trip. 
I am sorry we did not have the seven members, because I think it 
would give you a broader concept of what goes on at the grass roots. 
nnere two members I am sure have had valuable experience from their 
ook-see. 

Mr. Bussey. Does this cover the travel expenses of Mr. Oscar 
Ewing, for instance, if he wanted to go out to St. Louis and hold a 
conference with different people? 

Mr. Miter. That is in here. 

Mr. Bussey. When people in the Administrator’s office travel, 
they’are required to put in a voucher every time they travel? 

Mr. Miuer. That is right. All Government travel, as you well 
know, from the executive branch is under a maximum of $9 a day 


and payment of transportation through the so-called transportation 
request procedure. 
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Mr. Bussey. That group that went to Europe, did they make a 
report of their activities to any agency of the Government? 

Mr. Miter. No; I do not think so. I do not think any formal 
report was made, if that is what you are thinking about. 

Mr. Ewing spoke quite at length before this committee last year 
when he was here, as he did before the Senate committee, as to what 
he found over there, and his purpose in going. 

Mr. Foaarty. This committee went into that very thoroughly last 
year. I was not here when the hearing started and Mr. Ewing had 
not gotten back at that time. The majority of the committee ap- 
parently wanted to listen to Mr. Ewing so they postponed the 
appearance of his assistant until he got back. I remember I was 
here at that time. He was questioned quite thoroughly on his trip 
over there. 

Mr. Bussey. I assume that at least in the opinion of Mr. Ewing 
the trip was necessary in the administration of the Federal Security 
Agency, but it does seem to me that the real value of any trip like 
that is lost unless there is a document prepared, so that people will 
have the benefit of that in years to come, instead of having him carry 
it in his mind. 

Mr. SrepHens. When I go out or one of my boys goes out or a 
personnel man goes out, he does record his findings, his reeommenda- 
tions. If there is any criticism, constructive or otherwise, it is recorded. 
Mr. Miller insists that that be done. He pursues it carefully. If 
there is an indication of action required, he pursues it. I think that 
is a good point. 

Mr. Bussey. I think I should save questions of that nature until 
Monday when Mr. Ewing is before the committee. 

I wonder if it would be possible to furnish me, for my own use and 
not for the hearing, a breakdown of last year’s travel expenses. 

Mr. Mitier. That would have to be 1950, because 1951 is esti- 
mated; 1951 won’t close until July 1. We will be glad to show you 
what we spent in travel money in 1950 on an expenditure basis. 

Mr. Bussey. Who spent the money and for what purpose. 

Mr. Mixxer. It will take time to get that out. 

Mr. StepHens. You refer to that segment of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator. You do not mean the auditors who travel every day? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. SrepHens. The top staff. 


NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS 


Mr. Bussey. How many automobiles do you have in the agency 
at the present time? 

Mr. Miuuer. Twelve automobiles operated out of the Office of 
the Administrator. That question ought to be qualified, sir. It 
ought to be broken down to those in Washington and those in the 
field. This is not a very up-to-date report. The last figure I have is 
1945, but it is in the neighborhood of 2,500 trucks and passenger cars. 
That figure still holds good. The whole Federal Security Agency, 
the Public Health Service, the Food and Drug Administration who 
are the principle users of cars for their work in the field, has a total of 
about 2,500. 
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Mr. Bussey. Are these cars in a pool or are they assigned to 
specific individuals? 

Mr. Miter. Both. 

Mr. Srepuens, I think I sense Mr. Busbey’s question. We have 
12 cars at the office of the Administrator. Those of Public Health 
Service and Food and Drug are all over the country. The 12 cars 
here are in the pool. These cars serve the Administrator, and one is 
assigned to him. It is used frequently by others. The other 11 cars 
are used not only for the Office of the Administrator, but for the Office 
of Education, the Food and Drug Administration, Mr. Altmeyer’s 
group, the Children’s Bureau, the Credit Union and OVR. No one 
else has automobiles except Public Health, but these 11 cars, outside 
of the one for the Administrator, serve all the bureaus in the two 
buildings except Public Health. Mr. Altmeyer used to have a car and 
the Commissioner of Education used to have a car. These 11 repre- 
sent the total for downtown Washington, outside of Public Health. 

Mr. Bussey. How many positions are charged up for these 12 
cars, for the services of chauffeurs? 

Mr. SterHens. How many chauffeurs? Mr. Dotterer, will you 
answer that question? 

Mr. Dorrerer. We have 9 chauffeurs, including the chauffeur for 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Bussey. What do these men do when they are not actively 
driving? 

Mr. Dorrrrer. Right now we have one assigned to the mail room 
to help as a messenger. We sometimes assign them to the duplicating 
plant where they assemble publications, or we will put them in the 
stockroom or some other place where we need help. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, when they are not actively driving 
<n their services are utilized in various places around the 
office? 

Mr. Dorrerer. That is right. Right now we have a lot of surplus 
lead that we are trying to give away, and nobody will take it—old 
type. GSA can use it and melt it into weights, but we have to have 
it taken out of slots. So, when the chauffers are not out, they will 
sit there and take it out of the slots. We have them do projects like 
that all the time. 

Mr. Bussey. What precautions are taken in the Agency to see that 
these cars, belonging to the Agency, are not used for personal use 
outside of office hours? 

Mr. Dorrerer. We have instructions issued to the employees that 
the cars are only to be used for official purposes, and the chauffeurs are 
so instructed. If anybody calls for a car, he has to tell us where he 
wants to go and what he wants to use it for. Ifa car is used for any- 
thing that might be construed as personal business, the chauffeur 
reports to us, and we take it up with the people and tell them that 
they should never be used again for that purpose. Each chauffeur 
reports where he goes and whom he takes and the purpose of the trip. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that the only check you have on it? You do not 
make a mileage check? 

Mr. Dorrrrer. No; they report the mileage because we have to 
report that. 
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Mr. SrepHens. The mileage is really handled this way: A chauffeur 
may be wanted to drive to the Hill or to the Bureau of the Budget. 
He sends. me or one of my assistants to the Hill. When he checks out 
in the morning he has, let us say, 21,500 on his speedometer. In the 
evening it reads 21,575 miles. He may have made 15 trips during the 
day. He does not clock the mileage of each trip. Every day the 
sdldnies on his slip is calculated and the number of trips is easily 
checked, because our people in the dispatcher’s office know how far it 
is to the Hill, and so orth. 

Mr. Bussry. How about the men in the field? 

Mr. Miter. The men in the field make a very detailed report to 
the Administrator on the use of these cars. The law is very firm 
on this subject of using cars for personal reasons, and each quarter, I 
believe it is, we require the heads of the constituents to make a report 
to the Administrator, who has been permitted to use a car from the 
office to his domicile and for what reason. There are many occasions 
where doctors are on out-patient calls from the dispensary here in 
Washington, from the hospitals in the 28 points where the Public 
Service has their people, were they have to go during the night to 
call on the beneficiaries of the Public Service at their residences for 
sickness. Then the food-and-drug inspectors, of course, find many 
times that it would be an injustice for them to take a car to downtown 
Chicago and park it and drive back to their homes, maybe on the 
trolley, and then come down again the next moring, when they pass 
their residences on the way in. Each of those instances are recorded 
and reported to us. 


Mr. Bussey. Are there any provisions for the man in the field to 
use his personally owned automobile and be reimbursed so much per 


mile? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. They are allowed up to 7 cents a mile for 
privately owned automobiles. 

Mr. SrepHens. Many of the OASI field people do just that. It is 
cheaper for them to do it on a mileage basis because there are so-called 
itinerant calls. There may be a field office in Evansville and he may 
have to drive to several industrial towns in that area. He collects on 
a mileage basis and uses his own car. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





! 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor,”’ pursuant to Reorganization | 
Plan No. 2 of 1949 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor, De- | 
tment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan | 
No. 19 of 1950 
Transferred from— 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- 
cation, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 
583 


$2, 367,000 | $2, 383, 100 $2, 419, 000 





“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency,” 
pursuant to Public Law 543 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 4 } 2, 364, 800 
Advanced from Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 


358, 900 


Total available for obligation 2, 623, 7 2, 723, 700 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —441 | 











Obligations incurred_. 2, 623, 259 
Comparative transfer from— } 
“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service” 64, 986 | 
“Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service’’__ -___--- 18, 858 | 
‘Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service’’. ___| 44, 501 | 
“Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services, | 

FUND DAO OENIIN  osies oneal in decne wa yeoun -| 2, 735 | 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service”’ _- __- 13, 052 | 
“Foreign quarantine service, Public Health Service’’__- 12, 221 

erating expenses, National Caricer Institute, Public 

Health Service” 10, 856 | 

Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, 

Department of Labor’’ —71, 427 
“Surplus property disposal, Federal Security Agency’’--_- —17, 700 | 
“Salaries and ry po Office of Secretary of Labor, 

Department of Labor’”’ 





Total direct obligations 2, 684, 665 | 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
Reimbursements for services performed 10, 441 | 








Total obligations 2,695,106 | 2, 723, 700 





79807—51—pt. 219 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OP LIGATIONS 


. General administration and direction 

. Program coordination and pecotanment 
. Field services and State relations 

. Publications and reports 

. Administrative services 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. General administration and direction__. 
. Field services and State relations__. --- 
. Publications and reports 
. Administrative services 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


























Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent 
Average number of all employees ATS : 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions . 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Personal services -. 
Other contractual services: Services “performed by ‘other 
agencies 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services... .....-- Gorennecewssasinn ecsipineweopesne 


Total obligations 


638 


626 
2 
604 





609 
965 


$2, 


550 
874 


$2, 701, 141 
12, 300 





664, 
8,717 
10, 

8, 

693, 


2, 106 





2, 682, 665 
2, 000 





2, 684, 665 


10, 441 











2, 695, 106 








Mr. Focartry, The committee has before it this morning Mr. 


Ewing, Administrator for the Federal Security Agency. 


Do you have a statement for us, Mr. 
Mr. Ewrna. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Ewing? 


Oscar 


Mr. Focarty. We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 


glad to have the opportunity to give you an accounting of the steward- 
ship of the Federal Security Agency in the health, education, security, 
and related fields, and to explain our estimates for the fiscal year 
1952. During the coming weeks, you will be going into the details 
of these estimates with the Agency officials most aay involved in 
them; and our staff is, of course, entirely at your service. 
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BASIS USED IN PREPARATION OF ESTIMATES 


It seems to me that you may find it useful, if, at the outset, I tell 
you of some of the basic ideas which have guided out thinking as we 
prepared these estimates. 

The overriding fact which faces us, along with every other part of 
the Government, is the national emergency. This emergency has 
caused the people of this country to devote a very large part of our 
national energy and wealth to the defense of our way of life. The 
ramifications of such a major change in our national life affect every- 
thing we do; and certainly they affect the work of an agency with 
responsibilities as broad as onrs. 

More than ever, we must squeeze every ounce of value out of every 
dollar we spend. But today we must squeeze even harder, and keep 
on squeezing. We have been careful in measuring our programs 
against the need for economy. We have tried to trim away the non- 
essential; to hold down our operations to an irreducible minimum; 
and to concentrate on those activities which are most urgently needed 
by the Nation. 

More specifically, we are trying—wherever it makes sense to do 
so—to redirect our existing programs so that they will contribute as 
much as possible to the defense effort. Many of our programs are 
directly related to defense—to military defense, to civil defense, to 
defense production, to certain aspects of atomic energy. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


But it would be misleading to imply that all of our activities are 
tied in directly with the emergency. Many have, at most, an indirect 
connection with the present critical situation. We are, as you know, 
responsible for operating a Variety of essential programs required by 
law. Just as you would not dream of stopping the delivery of the 
mails simply because the President has proclaimed a national emer- 
gency, so you cannot place the country’s needs in health and educa- 
tion and security in a state of suspended animation for the duration 
of an emergency that may last a lifetime. Our programs range across 
the fields of public health; of education; of social security; of consumer 
protection in foods, drugs, and cosmetics; of vocational rehabilitation; 
and elsewhere. I do not go along with the too-prevalent fashion of 
tagging everything one does as an emergency program. Though we 
must properly give precedence to the true defense activities, we must 
remember to keep our balance on so-called nondefense programs. We 
might conceivably postpone some things for a year or two which it 
would be short-sighted to postpone if the postponement is to be for a 
generation. A child does not stop growing when an emergency is 
proclaimed, and as he grows up he continues to need adequate educa- 
tional opportunities—both because it is his right as an American and 
because in the long run the Nation depends upon its educated citizenry. 
People do not stop being sick because there is an emergency; nor do 
human beings suspend the calendar and postpone old age by virtue of 
the international situation. 

In calling your attention to our basic program, therefore, I do not 
insult your intelligence by claiming that they will necessarily help 
produce tanks and airplanes in 1952; I do say that they will help 
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to preserve the soundness, the safety, and the greatness of our 
country and our people through the years to come—and that, it 
occurs to me, is precisely why Congress enacted the laws which made 
them possible in the first place. 


1952 REQUESTS COMPARED WITH 1951 APPROPRIATIONS 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the 
record a table we have prepared which compares our 1952 requests 
with the 1951 appropriations. And I would like to discuss some of 
the aspects of these figures. 


Comparison of 1951 and 1952 annual estimates by major program grouping 





Major program grouping and 1951 1952 Increase (++) 
organizational unit appropriations estimates or decrease (—) 





Education: 
American Printing House for the Blird $115, 000 $115, 000 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 368, 200 ‘ 
Howard University 4, 262, 000 3, 867, 000 
Office of Education 1 72, 333, 260 129, 047,760 | +56, 714, 500 





77, 078, 460 133, 419, 760 | +-56, 341, 300 





Freedmen’s Hospital : ‘ 2 2, 595, 000 2, 987, 000 +392, 000 
Public Health Service .....______- ; 3 274) 944; 780 362, 593,000 | +87, 648, 220 
St. Elizabeths Hospital..............--...-.----.----. 42,611, 000 2, 271, 500 —339, 500 





280, 150, 780 367, 851,500 | +87, 700, 720 





Social security: 
Social Security Administration pues Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unioris)...._.-.....-.-....<..22--20- 1, 317, 130,400 | 1,340,257,000 | -+-23, 126, 600 


Other programs: 
Food and Drug Administration 5 5, 266, 700 5, 395, 000 +128, 300 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 21, 305, 000 23, 705, 000 +2, 400, 000 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions ; 250, 000 200, 000 - 





, 





26, 821, 700 29, 300, 000 +2,4 478, 300 
4,329, 500 3, 959, 000 














1, 705, 510, 840 | 1,874, 787, 260 | +169, 276, 420 











1 Excludes $102,000 reserve established under sec. 1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 
2 Excludes $5,000 reserve under sec. 1214. 


3 Excludes $7,436,535 reserve under sec. 1214. Includes $10,000,000 in Second Supplemental A ppropria- 
tion Act. 1951, not reflected in the budget for 1952. 

4 Excludes $1,400,000 reserve under sec. 1214, 

5 Excludes $200,000 reserve under sec. 1214. 


You will observe, first of all, that—even though substantial reduc- 
tions are proposed in appropriations for many parts of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency—there is an over-all increase of more than $169,000,000 
this year. I[t is important to note where they occur, and why. 

When we prepared these estimates last summer we anticipated a 
very high level of employment, as well as greater employment oppor- 
tunities in defense production. These conditions directly affect sev- 
eral of our programs, notably the Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Our estimates are, of 
course, based on the continuance in 1952 of price levels prevailing at 
the time the estimates were prepared. We in the Agency have no 
control over price levels; but we must certainly take them into ac- 
count. Increases in cost of living reduce the adequacy of public- 
assistance grants and other income-maintenance programs. If we 
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were not to take increased living costs into account, and if we were 
to request appropriations at levels of previous years, some of our 

rograms would in reality be taking a marked decrease—which, in 
1uman terms, can mean real suffering. Grants represent over 93 per- 
cent of the total 1952 estimate, and the largest single such item is for 
grants to the States for public assistance amounting to $1,300,000,000, 
out of the total estimate of $1,874,787,260 (not including OASI). 
That is the amount that comes out of general appropriations and not 
out of the OASI trust fund. The grant programs in social security 
for public assistance and the Children’s Bureau—account for an in- 
crease of $23,000,000, mostly to meet the requirements of new provi- 
sions of the social-security amendments that were adopted by Congress 
last summer. 

Next, there is a $75,000,000 item for bospital construction which 
would normally have been a contract authorization. This year, in 
accordance with Bureau of the Budget policy, it is included as a cash 
item. Those are for moneys required under the Hill-Burton Act 
whereby the Federal Government contributes to hospital construc- 
tion. When that act was originally passed the Federal share was not 
to exceed $75,000,000, which was then increased to $150,000,000; 
but it was cut back last year to $75,000,000 in order to take care of 
reserves under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act. But 
we treated this as an actual cash expenditure. 

There is also an increase of approximately $55,000,000 for the two 
new school-aid programs. At least a part of this money, under the 
old policy, would have been in contract authorization. This year 
it is included as a cash item. Those two programs are Federal con- 
tributions to both the construction and the operation of schools in 
what we call federally impacted areas, where there has been war 
production, or military installations and the local taxing unit simply 
cannot take care of the school load. And those are very carefully 
worked out by the committee. 


BREAKDOWN OF 1952 ESTIMATE BY FUNCTIONS 


Considering the estimate as a whole, I should like to point out that 
program operations account for 3 percent; that hospitals, educational 
institutions, and construction account for another 3 percent; and that 
cost of administration for 1952 is only six-tenths of 1 percent of our 
total estimate. You may be interested in examining a table which 
our budget officer has prepared, showing the distribution of the 
amounts in our estimates by categories:for 1952. This is similar to 
the tables submitted in previous years. 

Taking our estimate as a whole, we are proposing that approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the total Federal budget be used to promote the 
health, education, and social security of the American people. 

These figures represent a subborn desire to economize without 
tearing apart the fabric of American life. We have made economies 
large and small, some refiected in these estimates and others more 
indirect. Perhaps a small example will be more dramatic than a 
large one: You may recall that our annual report last year ran to 
something like 680 pages. This year it will be around 300 pages 
(and, incidentally, has been greatly improved in the cutting). This 
has meant a saving of several thousand dollars, which I hesitate to 
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give you in precise figures only because the cost of printing has changed 
in the past year. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


But uaggag alone—in big things or little things—is not enough 
these days. We are redirecting our efforts so that they contribute 
fully to the defense effort. 

As an example, we have greatly intensified our medical research 
program to develop more effective means for collecting, preserving, 
and using blood and its fractions, and to get more knowledge of the 
medical value of the various components of blood. This work is 
being done by our Public Health Service, in cooperation with other 
Government and private organizations. Approximately $600,000 
has been allocated by the National Institutes of Health for basic 
research, developmental research, and clinical research in this field. 

As another example, we are participating actively in certain aspects 
of the civil defense program—particularly those which involve health 
and welfare. Health and medical preparations for possible atomic 
attack, or for other forms of warfare that might be waged against us, 
need to be made very carefully, for they are exceedingly complex. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administration recently issued a manual 
on Health Services and Special Weapons Defense, in the preparation 
of which the Federal Security Agency participated extensively, with 
much of the technical assistance coming from our Public Health 
Service, as well as from other parts of our Agency. As time goes on 
there will have to be, it seems to me, greatly increased collaboration 
between our Agency and the Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
developing the health, welfare, and training aspects of the civil 
defense program. 

Another way in which we are adapting our existing programs to 
defense needs is through assistance to communities overburdened as 
a result of defense activities. The new atomic energy establishments 
which are to be built near Aiken, S. C., and Paducah, Ky., furnish 
dramatic examples of the manifold problems which occur when com- 
munities are suddenly overwhelmed by very large new installations. 
By June of next year the atomic energy plant near Aiken may expect 
to have 35,000 new construction workers. Our regional office in 
Atlanta is now engaged in appraising the problems that are bound to 
develop—health and hospital problems, educational problems for the 
large and sudden increase in school children, and the inevitable welfare 
problems that are bound to accompany so rapid an increase in 
population. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY PROGRAM 


My fourth example is the surplus-property-utilization program. We 
assist State and local public health agencies in acquiring surplus items 
that can be utilized for civil defense purposes. Under our authority, 
in accordance with Public Laws 152 and 754, we are now arranging for 
transfer of items for first-aid stations listed in the civil defense manual 
I mentioned a moment ago. As you can appreciate, every surplus 
item which we make available, and which replaces an item required 
for civil defense, is a direct saving for the taxpayer, since the civil 
defense plan makes provision for purchase of needed supplies and 
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eqpment through a matching of Federal and State or local funds. 
e believe that several hundred thousand dollars in tax funds will be 
saved under this program, and that at the same time civil defense 
preparations will have been speeded up. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 


My fifth example deals with the role of the Federal Security Agency 
as a claimant for critical materials. Our agency has been designated 
as such a claimant in connection with critical materials needed for 
construction of schools and hospitals, and for supplies and equipment 
needed for education, health, welfare, recreation, and related activities. 
Since we now administer plans covering hospital construction in all 
parts of the United States, and school construction in many parts of 
the country, we are in a logical position to use our knowledge and our 
staff to help advise General Harrison on the subject, for example, of 
how much school construction is needed in 1951 and 1952, and where, 
and how badly. This principle was recognized when responsibility 
was delegated to the Federal Security Agency to assemble data and 
present needs to the National Production Authority and the Defense 
Production Administration. If a controlled-materials plan is estab- 
lished, this will become a very heavy burden on the Agency. I do 
not wish to imply that we can carry this additional burden without 
additional funds which may be made available through appropriations 
to carry out the Defense Production Act. I do want to point out, 
however, that we are already making a contribution in this direction, 
even before any allocation of funds. I certainly believe that in the 


long run the job can be done cheaper and better by using, as we now 
do, the existing staff and source of data established for related pro- 
grams administered in the Federal Security Agency. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A final example lies in the area of international relations. Our 
Agency has for many years played a continuing part in certain aspects 
of this country’s relations with other nations, but the stepping up of 
our role in this work has been very great during the recent past. 
American experience in health, education, and welfare is a tool that 
can readily be used to raise the living standards of our friends and 
associates abroad; and the point 4 program, the technical assistance 
activities, and similar cooperative programs with foreign nations 
become worth while, not only for their intrinsic value but also because 
they promote political stability, strength and confidence at a time 
when these qualities are desperately needed. The Federal Security 
Agency has been given responsibility for technical assistance projects, 
including those to provide basic sanitation; to control endemic 
diseases, such as malaria, which impede economic development; to 
increase general literacy and vocational skills; and to organize com- 
munity services dealing with social problems that interfere with such 
development. We have arranged for some 1,200 persons, during the 
past year, to visit this country and receive technical and professional 
training in these fields. We have carried out 103 projects during 
the year involving 372 specialists from Germany, Austria, Japan, 
and elsewhere. We have helped shape American policy, and con- 
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tributed members to American delegations, at meetings of inter- 
national organizations concerned with the problems in which we have 
special competence. All of these activities, we feel, are good in 
themselves; at a time like this, we consider them vital to the long-run 
safety of the United States. 

I turn now to the continuing programs of the Federal Security 
Agency—programs which were established long before the present 
emergency, and which are vital to this Nation in peace or war. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


First, education: The Office of Education today has an even more 
important role to play than ever in its long life, for it must provide 
that leadership in techniques of teaching and school administration 
which our decentralized system of education in America expects of 
the Federal Government. In the past few days, Commissioner 
McGrath completed a thoroughgoing reorganization of the entire 
Office, streamlining it to meet the heavy demands that are made 
upon the organization. 

The estimate for the Office of Education provides for an increase 
of nearly $57 million over last year. Nearly all of this additional 
sum is required because of legislation enacted in the Eighty-first 
Congress, under which the Office administers the new programs of 
payment for maintenance and operation of local school districts 
overburdened as a result of Federal activities, and of grants to States 
for school construction under the same circumstances. Those are 
the programs to which I referred a few minutes ago. The new 
conditions in so may parts of the country make this program perhaps 
even more essential than when Congress decided to establish it, and 
I need not tell you how great the need is now—and how much greater 
it is going to be—in cities and States across the country. 

There is also a very minor increase in the estimate for the vocational- 
education grant program. However, the budget provides for a re- 
direction of the program by earmarking $10,000,000, or about half the 
estimate, for training in skills in which there are shortages for defense 
production. 

I might recall to the committee that during World War II the 
Office of Education had developed programs that resulted in the train- 
ing of about 14 million people in war activities of one kind or another 
through their Office of Vocational Education, and it was really those 
programs that broke the bottleneck of a lack of trained workers and 
made it possible to get welders, shipbuilders, and others to get out the 
guns, ships, and planes that were needed. 

In addition, as you know, the Office of Education continues to 
administer the programs of grants to States for land-grant colleges. 


MISCELLANEOUS AGENCIES 


Our estimates also include three federally aided corporations. We 
are requesting $115,000 for 1952, the same as in 1951, for the American 
Printing House for the Blind, which prepares and distributes such 
materials as Braille and talking books for the blind. For Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, we are asking for a small increase for repairs 
and a few additional employees. Approximately 15 percent of 
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operating costs, incidentally, is paid by student fees. (Congressional 
members of the Board are Mr. tein erry of Texas, Mr. Graham of 
Pennsylvania, and Senator Frear of Delaware.) For Howard Uni- 
versity, there is a reduction of almost $400,000 in the request, resulting 
mainly from a decrease in the building-construction program. The 
university, as you know, is the outstanding institution for higher 
education of Negroes and trains most of our Negro doctors, dentists, 
engineers, and other professionals. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The health responsibilities of the Federal Security Agency are 
carried out primarily through the Public Health Service. Our aim, 
fundamentally, is to help raise public-health standards throughout the 
Nation to levels that will meet, as nearly as possible, the promises of 
present medical and scientific knowledge. 

We seek to do this primarily through grants and assistance to States, 
through demonstrations of new or improved public-health methods, 
and through technical developmental studies. With industrial mobili- 
zation and the concentration of civilian populations in industrial cities, 
our programs will have to be stepped up, especially those which involve 
public-health technical assistance and grants to States. We face new 
problems in environmental and sanitation conditions; in prevention 
and control of contagious diseases; in protection against industrial 
health hazards. We have made great advances in the fight against 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, typhus, and malaria; and the Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta and the Environmental Health 
Center in Cincinnati are good examples of our scientific approach to 
the winning of the Nation’s battles against disease. 

We are forging ahead with medical research, and much of this work 
involves grants to private researchers and university research facilities. 
Studies are also conducted by scientists and research teams within the 
National Institutes of Health. Under recent legislation we have estab- 
lished two new research institutes, one dealing with arthritis and meta- 
bolic diseases, and the other with neurological diseases and blindness. 
I do not believe it is necessary for me to stress the urgent importance 
of continuing financial support of this research work. 

The Clinical Research Center at Bethesda is going up rapidly, and 
when this facility opens its doors a new landmark in modern science 
will have been reached. 

The Public Health Service renders medical care to certain benefici- 
aries prescribed by law, and in these programs every effort is being 
made to improve our methods and standards. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, here in Washington, has made great progress. 
The average length of treatment for acute cases was 14 days 5 years 
ago; today it is 10 days. Saint Elizabeths Hospital, which is also in 
this city, has made tremendous strides. A generation ago, out of 
every 100 cases admitted, 30 could be expected to be cured and 
returned to normal life, while 70 would stay until they died. Today, 
60 are likely to be cured, and only 40 will probably remain until death. 
At Carville, La., the leprosarium has witnessed the transformation 
of leprosy from a disease for which there was no cure to one whose 
victims, if they are received within a reasonable time after the disease 
is contracted, can look forward to eventual cure. 
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This means that our hospitals are turning out far more cured 
patients, more rapidly, than anyone might have dreamed of 10 years 
ago. This is equally true of our narcotic hospitals. The marine 
hospitals, however, cannot entirely control the length of stay as the 
other hospitals can. Acute cases may be discharged from acute wards, 
but in many instances seamen have to remain at the hospitals during 
convalescence because they cannot return to their ships until they 
are fully fit for duty. 

Saint Elizabeths, as well as all the Public Health Service hospitals, 
was called on extensively by the armed services during the last war, 
and I have no doubt that our facilities will again be in demand from | 
time to time. 

Federal grants provided under the Hill-Burton Act are bringing 
about tremendous progress in hospital facilities. Today new and 
improved hospital facilities and health centers are making their appear- 
ance across the Nation. Instead of blueprints, we can now point to 
tangible results of the Hill-Burton Act, the value of which no one can 
recognize better than the residents of rural and local communities 
that are now being served. A time of national emergency can only en- 
hance the value of these installations, particularly in terms of civil 
defense, and emphasize the need for continued progress in 
this program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


An equally es ed responsibility is in the area of social security, 
which includes old-age and survivors insurance, public-assistance 


grants to States, and grants to States for maternal and child welfare. 
In addition, the Children’s Bureau does research and prepares reports 


on matters pertaining to children under the old 1912 act. 

Under the new Social Security Act amendments, the old-age and 
survivors insurance system has been greatly improved. Coverage 
has been extended to about 10,000,000 additional workers; benefits 
have been increased by an average of 77 percent; the tax base has 
been raised to a level more nearly commensurate with today’s higher 
earnings; and certain conditions of eligibility for benefits have been 
liberalized. We expect to pay out in benefits $1,600,000,000 in 1951 
and $2,100,000,000 in 1952. We estimate that there will be more 
than 4,500,000 beneficiaries on the rolls at the end of the current 
fiscal year and over 5,000,000 at the close of 1952. 

The old-age and survivors insurance program is self-supporting. 
Payroll deductions from earnings of employees and payroll taxes on 
employers are paid into a trust fund from which benefit and adminis- 
trative costs of the program are paid. 

We estimate that $60,000,000 will be required for operating the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 1952, or about 
$3,000,000 more than in 1951. This increase results from a greater 
amount of work in keeping wage records for more workers and from 
continued growth of the beneficiary rolls. The 1950 amendment 
added approximately 10,000,000 new wage earners who will now be 
covered by the act. 

Liberalization and extension of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program is lightening the burden on the public-assistance grant pro- 
grams of aid to the needy aged and to dependent children. To the 
extent that old-age and survivors insurance benefits replace public- 
assistance payments, there is a saving of funds from general revenues. 
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There is a net increase of $20,000,000 in the request for public- 
assistance grants. These grants include four categories: (1) old- 
age assistance, (2) aid to dependent children, (3) aid to the blind, and 
(4) aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ‘This latter program 
was added by the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, which 
also liberalized the aid-to-the-blind program. Two of the categories, 
aid to the blind and to the permanently disabled, will require addi- 
tional grant funds in 1952 and the other two—old age assistance and 
aid to dependent children—will require less grant funds in 1952. 
The Federal Government matches funds the States provide, according 
to formulas set forth in the Social Security Act. 

Title 5 of the Social Security Art provides for three categories: 
(1) maternal and child health, (2) services for crippled children, and 
(3) child welfare services, which are handled by the Children’s Bureau. 
The Social Security Act amendments raised the limitation on appro- 
priations for these programs from a total of $22,000,000 to $41,500,000 
in 1952. The current appropriation of $30,250,000 includes a supple- 
mental appropriation under the amendments of $8,250,000. In 1952 
we are requesting $33,000,000 authorized by the amendment to con- 
tinue the program for the full year 1952 at the present level. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The Food and Drug Administration protects the general public 
from harmful, misbranded, and adulterated food and drugs and from 
useless or harmful therapeutic devices through factory inspections 
and collection and laboratory examination of samples of articles enter- 
ing interstate commerce and imported articles. The 1952 estimate of 
appropriated funds required for these protection activities provides 
for a small increase, principally for the enforcement of the oleo- 
margarine provisions of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act amendments 
of 1950. Additional funds for this purpose were provided for only a 
part of the current fiscal year. I would like to remark that fines for 
violation of all food and drug statutes run between $200,000 and 
$250,000 annually and are deposited to miscellaneous receipts in the 
Treasury. 

In addition, the Food and Drug Administration tests and certifies 
antibiotics, insulin, and coal-tar colors intended for foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. It also inspects sea-food-packing establishments upon re- 
quest of packers. These inspection and certification services are 
wholly supported by fees paid by the beneficiary. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation administers the program of 
payments to States for vocational rehabilitation. This program pre- 
pares disabled persons for remunerative employment. The 1952 
request is $23 million as compared with the 1951 appropriation of 
$20.6 million. The additional $2,400,000 requested for this grant 
program will enable the States to extend services to greater numbers 
of the more severely handicapped. I consider this money well spent. 
Rehabilitated disabled persons contribute to society instead of being 
dependent upon it through a relatively small investment by the 
Federal Government. Thus there is a double benefit to the general 
revenue from sound rehabilitation. Many people are removed from 
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relief rolls, and most of these become income-tax payers. Another 
advantage now is that the labor force is expanded as rehabilitants enter 
employment. 

I might say as to that program tbat there are few things in the 
Federal Government as profitable as that. This Office has esti- 
mated—whether their estimates are completely accurate or not, I 
cannot say—that for every dollar contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to these rehabilitation programs the Federal Government gets 
back at least $10 in the way of income tax paid later through these 
people. In other words, the rehabilitated people not only cease to be 
a burden but they become actual producers. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has been placed organiza- 
tionally in the Social Security Administration for administrative rea- 
sons. Its operations, however, are not closely related to the social- 
security program. This Bureau charters and establishes Federal credit 
unions on application by eligible groups and examines and supervises 
them after they are in operation. It is expected that fees collected in 
1952 will defray about three-fourths of the costs of the program. The 
decrease of $50,000 in appropriated funds requested in 1952 reflects 
progress toward the ultimate goal of complete self-support from fee 
sources. 

There are now about 5,500 Federal credit unions throughout the 
country, with assets of $474,000,000. In many cases, quarters for 
the transaction of credit-union business and even clerical help are 
furnished by employers, so that even though the Bureau becomes 
self-supporting there will still be a measure of contribution to the pro- 
gram from sources outside the program. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The executive direction of the Federal Security Agency, centralized 
housekeeping services, consolidated grant-in-aid program auditing 
legal services, and operation of the 10 regional offices are conducted 
by the Office of the Administrator. The 1952 estimate for this group 
of activities provides for continuation at the 1951 level. 

The task of coordinating and servicing program activities of the 
Agency is one of considerable magnitude. There are 10 major 
constituent organizations, some of which, such as the Public Health 
Service, operate a number of programs in the same general field. The 
ramifications of some of the programs are extensive, and there are 
interrelating aspects of many. For example, the vocational-rehabili- 
tation program involves skills found in the health, welfare, and 
educational fields. 

Our operations are Nation-wide, and include Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands in some instances. Operations 
are conducted from about 1,000 field offices, stations, and installations. 
Ten regional offices provide focal points for coordination, adminis- 
tration, and servicing of all field activities for programs involving 
Federal-State relations, and for others such as OASI. We have a 
total of about 37,000 Federal Security Agency employees, including 
1,300 commissioned officers of the Public Health Service. I think 
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that figure also includes employees of Howard University, where that: 
is not a direct Federal operation, although the Federal Government 
contributes a very substantial part of the operating expenses. Over 
70 percent of the Federal Security Agency employees are stationed at 
operating locations throughout the States and Territories. The 
remaining 30 percent are department employees and are about evenly 
divided between the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
Baltimore and installations and headquarters offices in the Washington 
area. Nearly two-thirds of the amount requested for the Office of 
the Administrator for 1952 is for operation of the regional offices and 
for Federal-State relations, which includes a centralized grant-in-aid 
audit for 23 Federal-State programs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, neither I nor the 
operating heads of our constituent units are conducting “business as: 
usual.” It is gratifying to me, and I am sure it will be to you as you 
examine the ramifications of the Agency operations, to be assured 
that the heads of all our units are cognizant of the financial stringency 
under which the country labors and of the necessity for squeezing 
every dollar in conducting the necessary and essential programs for the 
aoe a of the health, education and security of the American 
people. 

The budget officer will be in constant attendance at your hearings. 
He will keep me informed of progress, and I am ready to respond on 
any occasion that your judgment dictates my presence to be necessary 
or desired. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 


USE OF EXISTING TOP PERSONNEL IN DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Ewr1nc. Now there are a couple of things I would like to add, 
nt Imay. I thought the committee would be interested in one or two 
things. 

We have in this defense work been making every effort to utilize 
our existing personnel and to meet the problems that have arisen 
by redirection of our work. We have in the agency the Adminis- 
trator and then there is an Assistant Administrator. Then there are 
two officers that are legally called assistant heads, which is a name 
not used anywhere else. Consequently, we have used in the agency 
the names Assistant Administrator and then an Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Program. The other position has not been filled. 

Mr. McGratu. What position is that? 

Mr. Ewina. The two assistant heads. 

Mr. McGrara. Did anyone ever have that position? 

Mr. Ewina. No. I filled one of them, the Assistant Administrator 
for Program, using that title rather than the title ‘ Assistant Head,’ 
and the other has not been filled. It is very much needed, but I have 
not been able to find the person I wanted to use. 

Under the Assistant Administrator for Program we have divided 
up the defense work into five different organizations. The first is 
civil defense and that is the only program where we have brought 
in anyone new. 

, I have a man there by the name of Biddle who is in on a consultant 
pasis. 
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CLAIMANT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The second organizational unit is claimant responsibilities for 
critical materials. There we have used a man in the Public Health 
Service, a Mr. Hansen. 


DEFENSE COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The third unit of organization is the Defense Community Facilities 
and Services. That is one of the most important, if we get into a 
real emergency, because that is the organization that tries to meet the 
problems that arise from the impacted areas. There we are using Mr. 
sae) Snyder, who was formerly the assistant head of the Special 

rvices, 


DEFENSE TRAINING 


Then, on the defense training, the manpower and so forth, we are 
using a man we already had, a Mr. Simonson, That is for the training 
of workers that may have to come in. 


INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


The fifth one of our defense programs is in the international field, 
and Mrs. Ellen Woodward is carrying on that work. 


ABOLITION OF OFFICE 


Another thing I have done in the top office is that I have abolished 
the office of Commissioner of Special Services. That has actually 
saved a position. The man that held that has gone elsewhere. 

I have done away with two assistants to the Administrator. One 
was Miss Mary Switzer. She has been transferred to and has become 
the head of, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Picking up the 
job where she moved from I took a man out there and made him 
head of one of the regional offices. 

Then we have another office of assistant to the Administrator, 
Mr. Ted Hayes, who resigned, and that place has not been refilled. 
We have actually cut down on three top places there. 

I have added one position, this Assistant Administrator for pro- 
gram, and I have eliminated three, so there is a net reduction of two. 

I want to just add one other general comment. During World 
War II, I was in private practice here in Washington a great deal of 
the time representing the Aluminum Co. of America. I do not think 
anyone is more familiar than I with the confusion that existed. I 
do not know how it is this time, except that I am amazed that in our 
own agency, while we have many problems and many difficulties, I 
think there is very little confusion. I think we are, by and large, 
taking care of meeting our problems and doing it well for the simple 
reason that in large part we have people who went through all this 
experience in World War II. The result is that they in large part do 
not make the mistakes and false moves that a new organization is 
bound to make. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Ewing. 
I will ask that these tables be put in the record at this point. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


Distribution of 1952 annual estimates—summary by constituent organizations 





Organization 


Grand total 
estimate 


Grants and 
benefits 


Opera- | 
tion of | 
educa- | Opera. | 
“ase tion of | 
tional , hospitals 
institu- — 
tions 


| 


| 
Planning| 
and con- 
struction 


Program 
opera- 


Admin- 
istration 





American Printing House 
for the Blind 

Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf 

Food and Drug Adminis- 


Freedmen’s Hospital 

Howard University 

Office of Education 

Office of Vocational Re- 
Ranecetion.............. 

Public Health Service. ._-- 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

Social Security Adminis- 


Office of Administrator-_- 
Total, Federal Se- 


curity Agency 
Percent distribution - - _.-- 


$115, 000 
390, 000 


5, 395, 000 
2, 987, 000 
3, 867, 000 
129, 047, 760 


23, 705, 000 
362, 593, 000 
2, 271, 500 


1, 340, 457, 000 
3, 959, 000 


125, 497, 760 


23, 000, 000 
267, 416, 500 
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3, 173, 736 
599, 427 
43, 072, 875 


3, 245, 812 
300, 000 


~~ 376, 264 
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5, 622, 807 





3, 659, 000 
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100.0) 93. 4) 
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OVER-ALL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Fogarty. You are going to have available in fiscal year 1951, 
$1,705,220,080, after taking out the amount withheld by the Bureau 
of the Budget under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act. 

You are asking for 1952, $1,874,787,260, which represents an over- 
all increase of $169,567,180. 


PREPARATION OF 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Will you give me just a brief summary of how this budget is arrived 
at? In the first place, the field offices send in their requested budget 
to your Office in Washington; is that correct? 

Mr. Ewina. No. I would say it is broken down initially into the 
various bureaus. They collect their own data. I think I am right 
about that. Then they get their information. 

For instance, the Public Health Service has the job of preparing 
the budget for the Public Health Service. They break that down and 
get whatever information from the field that they need. 

Mr. Focarry. And then they present their over-all budget to your 


Office? 


Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. What was the original request? 
Mr. Ewinc. Do you have any idea, Mr. Stephens? 
Mr. Stepuens. As to our ceiling? Do you mean before we began 


considering the ceiling? 

Mr. Ewrne. What he means was: What was the amount requested 
by the various units? 

Mr. Fogarty. Before the ceiling. 

Mr. SrepHeEns. I do not have the details on that. 

Mr. Ewina. Just the grand total. 

Mr. Sreruens. About $2,300,000,000, comparable to this $1,- 
874,000,000. I can get that and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. Will you supply it? 

(The information is as foliows:) 

The figure is $2,296,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. About $2,300,000,000? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the next step? 

Mr. Ewrna. Then this was reviewed in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator. That was done under Mr. Thurston’s direction; Mr. Miller, 
the Executive Assistant; and Mr. Stephens, the budget officer; and 
there were days and weeks of conferences and cutting down and so 
forth. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then you arrived at an over-all figure? 

Mr. Ewrna. We arrived at an over-all figure. 

Mr. Focarry. What was that figure? 

Mr. StepHens. That was approximately $2 billion. 

Mr. Ewrnc. Approximately $2 billion. 

Mr. Stepuens. [ can put that exact figure in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The figure was $1,939,734,928. 
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Mr. Focarty. What was the next step? 

Mr. Ewrna. Then that went to the Bureau of the Budget. We 
appeared before them, and they went over the budget there. Various 
units conferred with them. It was finally cut down by the Bureau 
of the Budget to this amount. 

Mr. Focarry. In between, was there not a ceiling established by 
the President or the Bureau of the Budget for every agency in the 
Government? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir; to which we had to adjust our figures. 

Mr. Focartry. What was that ceiling? 

Mr. Tuurston. I will have to refer to Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, that is a very confused question. 
We have the tables, but there are certain items that were not in that 
ceiling. Administration, yes; but the educational grants, the public- 
assistance grants, the Children’s Bureau grants, and the hospital 
construction grants were not in that ceiling. 

I have that table which gives the comparison of the total, and then 
breaks it down between the items that were included in the control- 
lable ceilings and the items that were out. I do not have that table 
with me. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can you supply it for the record? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Controllable items limited under the ceiling amounted to $224,780,790. Items 
out from under the ceiling amounted to $2,142,426,740—total $2,367,207,530. 
Some clarification of these figures is necessary, however, because the amendments 
to the Social Security Act and the two new aid-to-education acts which were 
passed about the time ceilings were fixed threw the whole ceiling arrangement out 
of gear. The $2,142,426,740 request not under the ceiling included anticipated 
additional amounts under the three new legislative items. The $224,780,790 re- 
quest did not include these items. Thus, when all the new legislation was taken 
into consideration, the ceiling originally approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
had just about been thrown overboard and when our revised estimates went back 
to the budget all new legislation was considered and at that time, our estimates, 
of necessity, included consideration of both the old programs and all new legisla- 
tion and were for a total of $2,370,275,830, both under and out from under the 
ceiling. It must be remembered that it was difficult for the Social Security 
Administration and the Office of Education to process rapidly accurate and sound 
estimates of funds required under the new legislation. 


Mr. Focarry. Then that went to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
they came out with a figure of $1,874,787,260; is that correct? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuurston. Perhaps it would be wise, Mr. Chairman, for Mr. 
Stephens to point out that within the ceiling there still is agency lati- 
tude. The ceiling does not in all cases provide the precise amounts 
that each unit would have. 

Mr. SrepHens. In order to get some flexibility, so that the agency 
could operate in a more efficient manner, they gave us a total over-all 
ceiling of the controllable items. They did not say, “This much is for 
Public Health and this much is for the Food and Drug.” They gave 
us an over-all total. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. StepHens. And then we applied our knowledge of the opera- 
tions and the urgency of the programs and the percentages of reduc- 
tion, and in a similar manner we told our agencies the same thing. 
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Take the Public Health, for instance. We did not go down and say, 
“You can have this for tuberculosis and this for VD.”” We gave them 
an over-all total. They in turn broke it out the way we broke it 
among the bureaus. 


FINANCING CONSTRUCTION IN WAR-IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. Foaarry. In these war-impacted areas, like the places where 
the atomic plants are being constructed in South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, when these communities are asking the Federal Government 
for assistance, especially from your Agency, is there any consideration 
given to the way these States obtain their tax revenue; whether they 
have a general sales tax or other special type of tax? 

Mr. Ewrna. Well, I am not sure. Take South Carolina, for in- 
stance; I would not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Strepuens. Mr. Chairman, I have a little information. On 
the school programs the law specifically provides that the tax removed 
as a result of the Government operations will be one of the considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Ewrna. From the real-estate taxes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The thing that came to my mind was this: I re- 
member being on the Naval Affairs Committee back in the early days 
of the last war, and visiting some war-impacted communities on the 
west coast. I remember that there were millions of defense workers 
who came into California to work in the various shipyards and airplane 
factories, and the State of California at that time had a general sales 
tax. Ido not now remember any of the figures that were given to us 
at the time, but I do know that the State of California benefited to a 
great extent by the collection of sales taxes, and their treasury, I 
think, was in better order than the treasury of any other State of the 
country, because of the influx of defense workers. 

If that situation should be the case in some other State in this 
emergency, | think the State should be asked to assume a larger burden 
of this over-all defense impact cost, especially on school and other types 
of construction. I was wondering if any consideration was given to 
the tax structure in the States when they ask for this assistance. 

Mr. Ewina. On the school construction, as you doubtless know, 
that legislation is now before both the Senate and the House. I ap- 
peared before Mr. Spence’s committee on that, and the original bill 
provided that the Housing Administration would have primary charge 
of the community facilities. 

Mr. Focarry. Like the old Lanham Act? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. Then the Committee on Education became 
quite concerned. They have had some hearings, also. I appeared 
before that committee. They have recommended certain amend- 
ments to the Committee on Banking and Currency, Mr. Spence’s 
committee. 

Just how that legislation will come out I really do not know. I 
have not heard for a couple of weeks as to the progress being made. 

Mr. Tuurston. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, the considerations 
your have mentioned are not a part of that legislation. 

Mr. Ewrna. I think that answer is correct. On the other hand I 
might say that I think that the amendments that were suggested by 
the Committee on Education will require the same application of 
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the same formulas that they provided under those two laws that 
Congress adopted last summer. I think those were Public Laws 
215 and 854. 

I would be merely guessing to say how that legislation will be 
finally enacted by Congress. 


ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any over-all estimate of any defense 
funds that have been already allocated to your agency or that you 
expect will be allocated this fiscal year? 

ir. THurston. We have some requests in for our claimant agency 
responsibility, which Mr. Ewing referred to, and I believe that we 
will receive in the neighborhood of $75,000. The budget officer can 
check me if lam wrong. I am sure that is it. 

Mr. Ewrna. Is that the only one? 

Mr. StepHens. We have been informally advised, Mr. Chairman, 
that a tentative allocation of $75,000 would be made because of the 
extremely heavy load that education and health is going through on 
this claimant agency function. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is on a quarterly basis? 

Mr. Steruens. That was tentative, and I was told it was designed 
to take us through this quarter and that consideration would be given 
to a further allotment for the fourth quarter—April, May, and June. 

Mr. Fogarty. What other defense funds or funds from any other 
source have already been allocated in this fiscal year to the Federal 
Security Agency? 

Mr. SrepHens. None. 

Mr. Focarty. None? 

Mr. StepHens. No. In that connection I can say, Mr. Chairman, 
that with regard to the Civil Defense group, under the Civil Defense 
law, Governor Caldwell has under consideration now some estimates 
from the agency as to health and education in civil defense. I do not 
have those figures because they are more or less in the preparation 
stage. 


1952 PROPOSAL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarrty. Mr. Ewing, with regard to vocational education, you 
spoke about $10 million being used for training persons in these 
training schools. As I understand it, that is something which is 
specifically set aside from the general appropriation. It is not an 
additional $10 million. 

Do you know what they intend to do with that $10,000,000, or 
why the Bureau of the Budget has set it aside in this bill? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Do you know, Mr. Thurston? 

Mr. Tuurston. I think I can respond to that. 

Mr. Fogarty. I might say that we have had some of the people from 
the apprenticeship-training program of the Department of Labor 
before us. They will be in this over-all program of the training of 
skilled workers, and there will be some coordination between the Office 
of Vocational Education and the apprenticeship-training program. 
It is something of‘a question to them, and they did not know exactly 
what the language meant. We are going to have before the committee, 
when Dr. McGrath gets here, one man on vocational education, and 
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Mr. Goodwin of the Employment Services, and Mr. Patterson, and try 
to get it straightened out. 

As I understand it, in the last war they were given additional funds 
to do this work; is that not so? 

Mr. SrepHEns. They were given a separate appropriation. We 
had a special appropriation for defense training. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you people make this request of the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Tuurston. No, sir; we did not. I think that the situation, 
very honestly, is about this: No one at this time is really certain as to 
how much money is going to be needed for vocational training for war 
workers. I think, furthermore, that it is the intent of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the intent of many people to try to assure that, in a 
tight budget, funds that are going for vocational education should, 
insofar as possible, be directed to defense training. That is, if vou 
have to make a choice at a time like this, you do not train a drug-store 
clerk but you train welders. It is that idea. 

However, not knowing exactly how much is needed and not being 
able to set aside a separate fund at this time from the President’s 
funds for training, I believe the Bureau of the Budget decided that it 
would be the wisest thing to earmark $10,000,000, to assure that there 
was at least that much emphasis toward defense. 

I do not think it is at all the type of thing that is a firm and irrev- 
ocable commitment. It may be out of my place to try to guess 
what was in the mind of the Bureau of the Budget, but I think those 
two factors were responsible for their action. 

Mr. Focarty. As to the language, they have an appropriation of 
$19,842,000, which is approximately what we have been appropriating 
in former years, and they have a proviso here: 

Provided further, That $10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available 
only for defense training and training for essential civilian employment as 
determined by the Office of Defense Manpower * * *. 

Mr. Trurston. That is Bob Goodwin’s outfit. There is one 
thing you should know, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the act under 
which these vocational-education funds are disbursed is a rather 
tight one. That is, there are certain formulas that have to be followed. 

If you give a block of money, X amount has to go, say, to dis- 
tributive occupations. 

That was a third factor affecting their desire to get as much em- 
phasis on defense as possible, and they took this way out. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. Dr. Hedrick? 


SUPERVISION OF USE OF VARIOUS GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Ewing, how do you assure yourself that money 
which is granted for scientific studies and research is properly spent? 

Mr. Ew1na. We audit those expenditures. 

Mr. Tuurston. I am not sure whether the Congressman is refer- 
ring to our research grants that are run pretty much through our 
Health Councils—Mental Health, Cancer, and so on—or whether he 
refers to the grants to these vocational-education projects. 

Mr. Heprick. All grants of any kind. How do you assure yourself 
that the money is spent properly? 

Mr. Ewrna. It is through an agency which we have auditing those 
things. Dr. Bigge here is the expert on that. 
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Mr. Biceer. In addition, on the research grants, as you know, each 
Council under the National Institute of Health has its own profes- 
sional person who visits the operation where the research is going on 
and who evaluates the program. They require reports from these 
research individuals or institutions from time to time to see that the 
work that they have planned is actually being done. 

Mr. Hepricx. Your agency does not prepare a report, then, on the 
results of this? 

Mr. Biaer. Not on the substance of the research; no. We go only 
over the finance and fiscal records. The Council for Tuberculosis, or 
whatever it is, goes over the substantive program to see that it is 
properly carried out. 

Mr. Ewrne. And appraises the professional value of the work. 

Mr. Bieas. First, they appraise the program as it is laid out, and 
then they get periodic reports, and they finally make an evaluation 
of the results at the end. 

Mr. Hepricx. Grants to colleges for scientific studies are quite 
important. How do you know that the money is spent for that pur- 
pose, instead of for other salaries or construction or something else? 

1 ee Ewinea. Well, again, I think perhaps Dr. Bigge can answer 
that. 

Mr. Bice. They must make a showing on their records of what a 
given amount of money was spent for. Most of them set it up as a 
separate Federal fund account, so-called, in their records, and the 
charge against that only the permitted type of expenditure wiek 
comes within the conditions of the appropriation. 

Mr. Ewrnea. Of the grant. 

Mr. Biees. Of the grant; that is right. 

Mr. Hepricx. Under the law could they use some of this money 
to erect a laboratory, for instance? 

Mr. Biaen. No; not unless the grant itself provided for the setting 
up of a given type of laboratory. That is very carefully controlled 
in the specifications that are presented before the grant is made 
There is a continuous work that those committees and councils do in 
looking over the proposals presented for research. 

Mr. Tuurston. I think it is important that we understand the 
kind of grant we are talking about. If you are talking about grants 
which are made by the Public Health Service for a specific type of 
research, then the grant might include the laboratory, or certain facili- 
ties, which would all be spelled out in the project. The university 
would submit it, and the project would then be processed by a pro- 
fessional study section to see whether the project had merit. If they 
thought that it did have merit, it would be recommended to the 
Advisory Council. Under the law the Advisory Council is made up 
of nongovernmental people, in addition to members from certain gov- 
ernmental units such as Veterans’ Administration, Public Health 
Service, and so on, and under the law the Surgeon General can ap- 
prove such a grant if it is recommended by the Advisory Council. 

All those conditions that surround the grant will have been re- 
viewed by the study section of the Advisory Council. 

As I say, the Surgeon General under the law approves the grant on 
the recommendation of the Advisory Council. He does not have to 
approve everything the Advisory Council recommends, but he cannot 
issue a grant unless the Advisory Council does recommend it. 
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If it is discovered that a university is using its funds in a manner 
which is inconsistent with the terms of the grant, then an exception is 
taken. That is what Mr. Bigge was na acti to. That is of a 
different nature from the other type of grants which the Agency has, 
say, for child welfare and so on. 

The child-welfare grants are given in a block form to the States, 
and then the States dispense those funds in conformance with a plan, 
and the auditors check the State books periodically. 

Mr. Ewina. And, if they have any reason to question anything, 
they require more detailed study. For instance, you may recall that 
in New York City a couple of years ago there was a question about the 
expenditure of welfare funds. A pretty extensive audit has been 
made of those cases—which is not finished yet—to find out which ones 
of those we would take exception to. 

Mr. Hepricx. There is nothing to prevent a college from hiring 
additional teachers with this money, then; is there? 

Mr. Ewrne. Only if it is authorized in the project. 

Mr. Tuurston. Ordinarily, it would be a one-man or two-man 
project, or a three-man project. These people that are on the Ad- 
visory Councils and those in charge of the specific grants ordinarily 
evaluate the worth-whileness of making the grant not only in terms of 
what the study is but in terms of who the man is who will perform the 
work. Ordinarily, the man is evaluated, and one or two or three men 
are available to do this study. It is not a matter of giving a grant 
and having them go out to hire a lot of teachers. 

Mr. Ewrne. He comes in with his project. He may want to do a 
certain cancer-research project. In his papers submitting that proj- 
ect he may say that he has to have a biochemist, an assistant part time, 
or he might have to have a biologist or a histologist, or something, 
whatever it might be. That is all set up. Sometimes it would be 
part time and sometimes it is full time. 

In general, we definitely try to confine it to see that the expenditures 
do conform to the project as authorized through this process that Mr. 
Thurston explained. 


PHS MULTIPHASIC DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Hepricx. I wonder if you would mind discussing this multi- 
phasic screening. 

Mr. Ewrna. I am not sure how competent I am to do it, Doctor. 
As I understand that, those are mobile units, as I recall, where the 
mobile unit is on a trailer, and they will go into a little village or a 
town. That is the thing you are talking about? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Ewrna. There is as much publicity given as possible, to get 
the people to come in and go through the test. They can give them 
a TB X-ray, a heart X-ray, and I think there are about eight or nine, 
as I recall it. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is not confined to the mobile unit, though. You 
have this program on a permanent basis in Richmond. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And Annapolis. 

Mr. Heprick. In other words, they give them a thorough physical 
examination; is that correct? 
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Mr. Ewrna. Yes; for diabetes and various other things, where we 
are trying to catch the diseases. These are primarily demonstration 
projects, to show the States how, with a reasonably small expenditure, 
they can probably save a great many lives, and stop a great deal of 
sickness. 

Mr. Txurston. I think it is fair to say that they are still in the 
experimental stage at this time. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you plan to push this thing further? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. We are very much sold on that program and 
its value to the public. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you propose to operate in small communities 
or in large populated areas? 

Mr. Ewrnea. I think the idea of the mobile unit is to go into a little 
country village and do the work right there, or into a small county 
seat. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you see any reason why the family physicians 
could not do that? 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not know. In the small village I do not know 
whether they have the facilities or not. Certainly they do not have 
the X-rays, very often. They may have them. ether they have 
the laboratory faciliteis and all of that I do not know. It is a mass 
job we are trying to encourage. 

Of course, there is no treatment involved. It is purely a discovery 
proposition. 

Mr. Hepricx. Diagnostic? 

Mr. Ewrna. Diagnostic. The results are always furnished to the 
physician who is designated. 

Mr. Tuurston. I must say I do not know how many of these units 
we have, but I do say it is in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the first place it was not started by you people, 
anyway. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is true. 

Mr. Focarty. This experiment was started in Richmond, by the 
people in Richmond, and they asked you for assistance and you gave 
them assistance in organizing it. 

Mr. Tuurstron. That is right; and I may add that when I say 
these are still “experimental” I think we all realize that there are a 
number of problems involved in quick tests, problems with which the 
Public Health Service is of course concerned. You have to be sure 
that your tests are adequate, and they are looking at it very carefully. 


REGIONAL MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


Mr. Hepricx. How many of your directors are physicians? 

Mr. Ewrtnea. Directors? 

Mr. Hepricx. Yes. Your regional managers, for instance. 

Mr. Ewrna. Of the regional directors, only one. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you not think it would be a good idea for those 
directors to be physicians? 

Mr. Ewtna. I think I would like to have more, but I do not think 
they should all be physicians. You see, we have these other pro- 
grams, also, that come under the regional office. 

Mr. Stepuens. The doctor may be looking for this kind of an 
answer: In each region we have a regional medical director. It so 
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happens that one of the regional directors of the over-all is a doctor, 
a ees Each region has a regional medical director. 

Ir. Taurston. The technical aspects of all the public-health 
programs, of course, are the responsibility of the Public Health 
Medical Director and not the regional director. All the professional 
problems are in the hands of the regional medical director. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. Heprick. I believe it is generally understood—at least, it is 
by me—that the majority of the American people are against compul- 
sory health insurance. How do you feel about it? 

Mr. Ewrnc. How do I feel about national health insurance? 

Mr. Hepricx. How do you think the American people feel about it? 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not think a majority is for it right now. 

Mr. Hepricx. In other words, the majority must be against it. 

Mr. Ewrna. Well, either that or ignorant—that is, they do not 
understand what the program is. 

Mr. McGraru. Do you think that people are ignorant just because 
they oppose a program that you favor? 

Mr. Ewina. No. Heavens no. 

Mr. McGrarn. That is an unwise choice of language, is it not? 

Mr. Ewrna. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McGratu. To say people are ignorant just because—— 

Mr. Ewine. I did not say that, Judge. 

Mr. McGrartu. That is what you did say. 

Mr. Ewrna. No. I said it might be due to ignorance, the fact 
that they do not know what the program is. If I did not say that in 
the beginning that is what I intended to say. 

Mr. McGrartu. You did not say “due to ignorance.” 

Mr. Hepricx. In your annual report on page 15 you still say you 
think compulsory health insurance is the thing. 

Mr. Ewrne. I do. 

Mr. Hepricx. According to all the mail that I receive there are 
thousands who oppose it. I have letters from organizations of all 
kinds such as the Kiwanis Club and lots of other clubs, teachers’ 
organizations and hundreds of other organizations. They all seem to 
be against it. Do you still favor it, just the same? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. My point is this: National health insurance 
in and of itself means nothing whatever tome. What I would like is to 
find some way so that every person can have adequate medical care. 
I am for national health insurance simply because so far as I can see 
that comes nearer to doing the job than anything else. If anyone can 
get a better means of doing it then I will be all for it. 

Mr. Hepricrx. You know, the American people do not like to be 
forced into anything. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is right. 
ae Heprick. That is what they object to, is the compulsory part 
of it. 

Mr. Ewrna. Social security is compulsory in the same way. 

Mr. Heprick. Yes; they did not like that either, if you remember. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes; but they are pretty enthusiastic about it now. 

Mr. Hepricx. Some of them may be; I do not know. 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not think Congress would have passed those 
amendments if they did not think they were. 
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RECENT APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hepricx. Did you say you recently appointed an assistant 
administrator? 

Mr. Ew1nc. What happened was that the statutory position of 
assistant administrator was vacant. Mr. Thurston was the assistant 
administrator for programs. I moved him up as assistant adminis- 
trator and appointed a new assistant administrator for programs. 

Mr. Hepricx. Would you mind telling us who he is? 

Mr. Ewi1ne. Rufus Miles. Rufus Miles had been with the Bureau 
of the Budget and he had been the man who had handled our budgetary 
problems so that we were lucky in getting someone who really knew 
our agency quite well from the outset. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN BIEMILLER 


Mr. Hepricx. Have you recently hired former Congressman 
Biemiller in your organization? 
cs Mr. Ewrna. We put him on for a special job at the request of the 
rmy. 
Mr. Hepricx. For how long? 
Mr. Ewrne. I think it is just a few weeks. I am not sure. 
Mr. Strauu. Three weeks. 
Mr. Ewine. Three weeks. 
Mr. Hepricx. Would you mind telling the committee his salary? 
Mr. Ewrne. I think it was $50 a day. 
Mr. Stauv. $50 a day, from Army funds. 
Mr. Ew1ne. The Army is paying him. 


NUMBER OF AGENCY EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNT OF ANNUAL PAYROLL 


Mr. Heprick. Did you say you have about 35,000 employees? 

Mr. Ewrne. About 37,000, if you include Howard University 
employees. 

Mr. Heprickx. Would you mind telling us about what your payroll 
is a month? 

Mr. Ewrna. We have that. Mr. Stephens, do you have our total 
payroll? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is all units. 

Mr. Ewina. Of all the units. 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. $76 million for personal service for al 
persons employed from our direct appropriations. I have a table 
here that gives not only our personal services but the travel, printing 
and binding, and so on. $76 million is the personal-service item. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is the figure you wanted, I believe. 

Mr. Hepricx. Yes; the payroll. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is what it is. 

Mr. Ewine. Approximately $76 million. 

Mr. StrepHens. [ have it here. 

Mr. Hepricx. Can you supply that for the record? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The annual payroll of employees paid from direct appropriation is approxi- 
mately $76,000,000. There are some 15,000 employees in the Bureau of OASI 


which require in funds for personal services $48,000,000 in addition to the $76,- 
000,000 of appropriated funds. 
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EMPLOYEES IN OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Hepricx. How many of those 37,000 employees work directly 
under you? 

Mr. Ew1ne. Very few. How many are in the office? 

Mr. SrepHens. Six hundred and four in the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, 626. That is budget, personnel, field operations, State 
relations, and field service. 


DUTIES OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN BIEMILLER 


Mr. Hepricx. Going back to former Congressman Biemiller, 
I would like to know exactly what he does. 

Mr. Ewina. The Army had a program of orientation of the Jap- 
anese. I believe they brought four members of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment over here, and I do not know for how long it was. It was 2 or 3 
weeks, and the idea was that they would see how our Government 
works. There are two members from what they call the House of 
Counselors, which I think corresponds to our Senate, and two members 
from the House of Representatives. In each instance it was the chair- 
man of the House and Senate Social Security Committee and the 
Health and Welfare Committee. Anyway, each of them was in our 
two fields. 

Those men have been going through our programs in a great deal 
of detail. Then they are up here, or they plan to spend considerable 
time up here on the Hill. Then they are going out to the States. 

The Army has planned the whole thing. We are just helping out 
and doing whatever they ask us to do under the program. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you think that is a necessary program? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is for the Army to determine. 

Mr. Hepricx. That is all at the present time. 

Mr. Focarry. Judge McGrath? 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McGratu. Mr. Ewing, how many employees did you have 
last fiscal year? 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not know, Judge. 

Mr. Srepuens. In 1951 we have 23,980 positions out of appro- 
priated funds and 15,403 positions out of the OASI Trust Fund. 
That is a total of 39, 000 authorized positions. All of you-are familiar, 
of course, with the fact that St. Elizabeths, the OASI, and all other 
constituents have a certain amount of money lapsed out because of 
vacancies. We have actually on the rolls about 36,000 people now. 

Mr. Ewrne. I think the Judge’s point was how it compared with 
the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Srepuens. I do not have the 1950 figures. I can put those in 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The average employment in 1950 was 34,536 including trust funds, ete. 


Mr. Stepuens, It will be somewhat less, because these social- 
security amendments have added to it. 
Mr. McGraru. How much less? 





Mr. STEPHENS. 
record, Judge. I 
moment. 


Mr. McGrartu. 
in your testimony. 
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It will be an estimate, unless I put that in the 
would say at least 1,500 less in 1950 than at the 


CONSULTANTS 


You mentioned the name of some consultant earlier 
I am sorry, Mr, Ewing, but I did not get his 


name. You said you had cut down some $300,000 in running your 
office, and you mentioned you had put on a consultant whose name 


I did not get. 
Mr. Ewrna. I 


Mr. McGratu. 


payroll now, sir? 


think that was in civil defense, Mr. Biddle. 
Yes. How many consultants have you on your 


Mr. Ewrna. I do not have the remotest idea. 


Mr. McGrartu 

Mr. Ewrna. I 
Stephens? 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. McGrartu 


. I beg your pardon? 


do not have the remotest idea. How many, Mr. 


Two at the moment. Mr. Pangborn and Mr. Biddle. 
. This is the first time you knew you had two con- 


sultants on your payroll, Mr. Ewing? 
Mr. Ewina. Judge, I do not keep track of all the employees. 


INCREASE IN THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mr. McGratu 
how much is it? 


Mr. STePHENS. 


program? 


Mr. McGratu. 
Mr. STEPHENS. 


is $1,592,000. 


Mr. McGrata. 


Mr. STEPHENS. 


Mr. McGratu. 
Mr. STEPHENS. 


new amendment. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

on? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STEPHENS. 


STEPHENS. 


STEPHENS. 


STEPHENS. 


Mr. 
look? 

Mr. 

Mr 
this year? 


Mr. STEPHENS. 


Mr. McGratH 


. McGrRatu. 
McGrata. 


McGratu. 


McGratu. 


McGratTu. 


STEPHENS. 
. McGratu. 


What is this increase in the Children’s Bureau, and 
Do you mean the grant program, or the salary 


What your requests are. 
The request on the Children’s Bureau for salaries 


As against what for last fiscal year? 

$1,500,000, before the amendment. 

Before what? 

Before the social-security amendment, before the 


You are asking more money this year? 

$92,000; yes, sir. 

That is because of the increased help required? 
Under the amendment; yes, sir. 

How many more employees are you going to put 


Nineteen. 
Your increase is how much, sir? 
$92,000. 
NEW PROGRAMS 
Are there any new programs in your whole out- 


I beg your pardon, sir? 
Are there any other new programs you are starting 


In the Children’s Bureau? 
. In any place, 
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Mr. Sreruens. Public assistance is just getting into this new 
fourth category. That is the group of beneficiaries that have not 
been on the program before. That is the disabled. 

Mr. McGratu. That is based upon the legislation? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is right. 

Then there are the two programs in the Office of Education, one 
for maintenance and operation of schools and the other for the con- 
struction of school facilities in impacted areas. Those are new and 
under the most recent legislation. 

Mr. McGrartn. Mr. Ewing, you have traveled extensively in 
Europe and in this country. Have you visited all the hospitals and 
institutions under your charge? 

Mr. Ewina. Not all of them; no. 


NATIONAL LEPROSARIUM AT CARVILLE 


Mr. McGraru. Have you ever visited the leprosarium at Carville? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. McGrara. You did? 

Mr, Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. McGrats. When was that? 

Mr. Ewrna. It was in September of last year. 

Mr. McGraru. September of this last year? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. 1950. 

Mr. McGraru. Did you see the facilities there for those who are 
mentally ill? 

Mr. Ewrna. I am not sure that I did, no. You have been there. 

Mr. McGraru. Yes. 

Mr. Ewinc. We walked around. I do not recall that they were 
pointed out to me specifically, no. 

Mr. McGraru. But you did visit the hospital? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. McGrarn. If I were to give you a picture, it seems strange 
that anyone could be there and not see it. My recollection was, 
when I asked if you had visited it, that you had not. 

Mr. Ewrna. It does not make any difference; I was there. 

Mr. McGraru. Right in the very center of the institution is built 
on the ground four or five cells in which you could not incarcerate a 
felon. These people suffer from Hansen’s disease and have ja mental 
lapse and are placed in these cells on the ground on the concrete floors. 
It is the most barbaric thing I have ever seen. 

Did you make any inquiry about the mental condition of those 
patients? 

Mr. Ewirna. Yes. 

Mr. McGrartu. What was your report on that? 

Mr. Ewine. Toward the end you get, in a terminal case, a disease 
which is very apt to affect the mind. 

Mr. McGratu. I take it you asked what care and attention was 
given to those people? 

Mr. Ewina. I assumed proper care was given for them. What 
would be proper care would be a professional matter. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. McGrartu. To a man with your social interest how they were 
housed certainly would be of interest to you, I am sure, would it not? 
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Might I recommend that you send somebody to see it. It is 
almost unbelievable that anyone could have visited the institution 
without seeing it. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you mean you went all through the institution 
and talked to the patients? 

Mr. Ewina. Apparently I did not go all through it, but I thought I 
was going all through it. I was up there for one Sunday. I talked 
with a lot of patients. I had a long talk with a group there, which 
gets that paper out, who came in and recited a great many of their 
res I went over each one of them and answered them as best 

could. 

For instance, they thought they ought to have, as I recall it, an 
ophthalmologist regularly all the time. Again, that is a professional 
problem. Dr. Johanson was not sure one was needed all the time. 

There were various things like that. I think they have done 
wonderful work there. 

Mr. McGraru. No one is criticizing the work they have done. 
They have done splendid work. However, I submit that the build- 
ing which is given to these people in five or six of the men’s depart- 
ments, or thereabouts, where they are put into a cell on the concrete 
floor, is a thing that is difficult for anyone to have made an inspection 
of and not to have noticed. I certainly think you ought to get some 
report, to see how these people are housed. 

Mr. Ewrna. Are there any other features we ought to look into? 
I will be glad to. 

Mr. McGraru. That was the major thing. 

Mr. Ewrne. That was outstanding. 

Mr. McGratu. That is all. 

Mr. Heprick. The trouble, Mr. Ewing, is with the location of it. 
It just seems to be old generally, in boxed-up sheds with metal bars 
and a little place to shove the food in. They need a building there 
for those mental cases, a separate building, a decent place to take 
care of them. 

I know Dr. Johanson is doing the best he can with them. There 
is no question about that, but he is handicapped in giving them the 
proper care due to the housing they have, and so on. 

Mr. Ewrna. Of course, that is low ground there, too. 

Mr. Heprick. Very low, yes. 

Mr. Ewrnea. You are right underneath a levee. 


HILL-BURTON ACT HOSPITAL FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. Under the Hill-Burton Act, the appropriation was 
originally $150,000,000 for 1951 and was cut by the Budget Director 
to $75,000,000? 

Mr. Ewina. Originally it was $75,000,000. Then it was increased 
to $150,000,000, and under section 1214, I think it is, the Budget cut 
that back from $150,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

Mr. Focarty. The Congress a year ago last August authorized the 
increase, doubling the amount of money from $75,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. This committee cut it from $150,000,000 to $75,000,000 a 
year ago, and then the House restored that cut and the Senate kept 
it-m. 
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Under that $550,000,000 general cut-back, the budget impounded 
$75,000,000. Then later we were able to get $10,000,000 additional. 
In this fiscal year it is $85,000,000 for hospital construction, total. 

Mr. Denton. Is any effort being made to release the balance of 
that, or to have the whole appropriation restored for this year? 

Mr. Fogarty. We made an effort on the floor of the House, but it 
was not successful. 

Mr. Denton. I thought the House gave $150,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Originally they did. The Bureau of the Budget 
cut it. Then we came back and last winter or the first of the year we 
added $10,000,000 of that $75,000,000 that the Budget had cut. 

Mr. Denton. This is what I am interested in personally. In my 
district they are going to build a Government hospital, and have let 
the bids. ‘There is a powder plant there, and a great deal of Govern- 
ment construction work. If they can go ahead with it they will save 
at least $100,000. If they have to wait until July for their money to 
be available they will lose $100,000, of which the Government loses 
half. I thought it would be good economy, if they were going to build 
it, to take advantage of a cheaper rate now, than to wait and spend the 
additional 10 percent. 

Mr. Foacarry. I agree with you. We made an effort to get that 
$150,000,000 this year but we were not successful. The Senate wanted 
$150,000,000, but in the conference they agreed on $10,000,000. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe? 


REPORT OF WILLIAMS COMMITTEE ON OVERSTAFFING, ETC., IN THE 
AGENCY 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Ewing, you are familiar with the report of the 
investigation of the so-called Williams committee, are you not? 

Mr. Ewrna. I read that last summer when it came out. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. The report has been out, of course, for some time. 
In that report there are a number of things that have challenged my 
attention. 

For instance, there is this statement on page 6 of part 1: 

The over-all philosophy of the FSA personnel program favors decentralization 
to the lowest possible echelon. In practice, this decentralization is mere lip 
service, 

I am wondering if you have worked on this program since this report 
of this committee of Congress was made and published. 

Mr. Ewine. Mr. Schwabe, as soon as that report came in I got 
Mr. Miller and his office in and told them or instructed them to go 
over every detail of it. 

I want to say that I personally welcome any criticism that anybody 
can give on anything to come up to improve or economize or anything 
else. That is welcomed, particularly from a committee of Congress. 

We sent a report recently to someone. I know I signed it. 

Mr. Miturr. To the Williams committee. 

Mr. Ewina. We sent the report to the Williams committee, in 
which we gave the details of what we had done to meet their sug- 
gestions. I could get a copy of that and give it to you, Mr. Schwabe. 
I do not have it with me. 
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Mr. Scuwase. I have not seen it, and | am just asking what action 
has been taken. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Schwabe, it might be well if you or Mr. Miller 
went back to 4 or 5 years ago, when this committee made the original 
recommendations to decentralize. Do you remember? 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. | think something was accomplished at that time 
to get more people out of Washington into these regional offices. 

Mr. Scuwase, This criticism, of course, is a 1950 criticism of the 
John Bell Williams committee, in which they conclude: 


In practice, this decentralization is mere lip service. 
Then they go on to particularize some: 


In 1947, the personnel divisions at the Washington headquarters processed 68 
percent of all personnel actions in the Agency. In 1950, under the so-called 
plan of decentralization, they still handle 53 percent of all personnel actions. 
In reality, they have delegated only 15 percent of the total actions. 


Then the report goes on, on the next page, to say: 


This kind of decentralization is costly. In the 10-year period between fiscal 
1940 and fiscal 1950, the total number of Agency employees increased by 52.3 
percent. During this same period, the number of Agency employees working 
in personnel offices increased 181 percent. 

I know nothing about it, except that here are the tables and the 
report of another committee of Congress, the John Bell Williams com- 
mittee. I was just asking Mr. Ewing what, if anything, has been 
done to meet this criticism and the suggestions that are offered by this 
committee in its report. I am merely hitting the high lights and ask- 
ing you to explain what, if aything, you have done. 

Mr. Ew1ne. May I ask Mr. Miller on that? 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not care who answers it. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the first place, the movement that Mr. Fogarty 
talked about was a decentralization of our field activities. 

Since the establishment of these offices on July 30, 1948, major gains 
have been made in achieving the purposes set by the Congress, the 
Agency, and the goals expressed by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

All separate constituent regional offices have been abolished, and 
a single central regional organization established. 

Ten regions, with identical regional borders, have been established 
for all constituents, in place of 13 previously existing. 

Consolidated administrative service units to serve all regional 
constituent staffs—covering personnel, fiscal, and other management 
functions—have been established in each regional office. Payrolling 
and related functions previously performed for regional staff by 
central offices have been decentralized. 

Decentralization of authority in the business management area 
has been progressively established through delegations to the regional 
directors of appointing authority through certain grades, travel 
authorizations, purchasing authority, and a start in decentralizing 
major accounting responsibilities, payment of travel vouchers, 
and so forth. As of December 1, 1950, partial decentralization of 
classification authority was also effected, and extension of the appoint- 
ing authority is currently in progress. 

Each regional office has established a coordinated, 6-month plan 
of operation covering all phases of the work of the Agency. 
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A system of inspection and reporting has been established through 
scheduled visits by the Office of Field Services. 

A system of quarterly regional directors’ reporting has also been 
inaugurated. 

During the first year of operation under the new regional pattern, 
major emphasis was placed on gains in the management field. During 
the last year and a half, emphasis has been placed on moving toward 
stronger, uniform Agency policies and toward decentralization of 
responsibility in program areas. 

Advances have been made in a uniform approach to the handling 
of grant-in-aid audits and State merit system services for all con- 
stituents of the Agency. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau are in 
process of decentralizing primary responsibility for approval of State 
plans. 

Under the coordinating authority of the regional directors, progress 
has been made toward closer integration relating to functions of the 
Public Health Service and the medical programs of the Children’s 
Bureau, the welfare programs of the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, and the old-age programs of the Bureau of 
Publie Assistance and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Under the same coordinating authority, the approach to the State 
governments in the various programs has been improved. Means to 
prevent duplication of contacts and variations in procedures are under 
continuous study. 

New field programs of the Agency, such as the program of surplus 
property utilization for education and health, and the program for 
Federal aid to education in impacted areas, have been or are being 
established as part of the regional organization. 

While more remains to be done, a major consolidation of regional 
operations has already been achieved, with lodgment in the regional 
directors of one of the broadest authorities in field direction—extending 
in some measure to all of the 20-odd major programs of the Agency. 

About 10 percent of the effort, in manpower, is devoted to the 
so-called service functions, of which personnel is only one. Therefore, 
the practical job to do is to get the program operations under the 
sponsorship of these regional offices. 

I am not giving any credence to the percentage figures there. 
There is some doubt about their accuracy, and we made mention of 
that in our written report. 

Be that as it may, after we got the program decentralized we started 
to work on service functions such as fiscal, stock-keeping, personnel, 
et cetera. It was only during the last several months that we made 
some progress on that and this was prior to the time this survey was 
made. Since that time we have made further progress by decentral- 
izing, classification and we have stepped up the appointing authority 
of the field representatives two more grades, from GS 7 to GS 9. 

It was a little unkind for these people to say that we are only 
giving it lip service. We give it as much other kinds of service as 
we can with the facilities with which we had to tackle these problems. 

You know, in this Government, you do not wave a magic wand, 
and one day go to work under one kind of a situation and tomorrow 
have it different. You have to make progress slowly or you risk dis- 
rupting the day-to-day work of a going concern. 
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Now, insofar as the increase of personnel is concerned, as to the 
workers compared to the total 

Mr. Scnwase. The ratio. 

Mr. Miiter. The ratio. We also found some fault with that figure. 
I am not here to defend the number of personnel workers in the 
Government, because the number of personnel workers in the Govern- 
ment is in @ measure related to the complicated laws or Executive 
orders, et cetera, that we have to manage. You can hardly make an 
appointment in the Government without having a technician at your 
right hand to advise you that this, that, or the other rule or regulation 
is being carried out, or whether one or another is being violated. I 
think there are something like 140 different statutes, Executive orders, 
et cetera, involving the appointment of a person in the Government 
service, 

It is complicated, but it is out of our hands. The burden is on our 
back not to make appointments outside of proven requests. Again, 
I want to say we find some fault with the beginning figure used in the 
1940 survey, as I remember the footnote. 

Mr. Scuwase. Since you are talking about these appointments, 
I think Mr. Ewing referred to Mrs. Ellen Woodward on the inter- 
national staff. 


Mr. Ewrina. Yes. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STAFF 


Mr. Scowazse. How many do you have on the international staff 
or making international contacts—we will put it that way? 

Mr. Txuurston. There are about seven. When you say “inter- 
national contracts,’’ Mr. Ewing in his testimony referred to people 
who attend international meetings, and so forth. Many of those 
people are taken from the professional and technical units of the 
agency and they are not included in this little group that is under 
Mrs. Woodward. 

Mr. Scuwase. The group of seven give their attention primarily 
to matters of an international character? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. I may say some of those seven are 
paid for out of funds transferred by other agencies. 

Mr. SrepHens. There are four in this budget you provide the 
money for, and there are some that come from State and some that 
come from the War Department. There are some projects going on 
for the Army and for the State Department that require additional 
staff on a sort of ad hoc or continuing projects. Usually they are not 
appropriated for by this committee. There are four in our regular 
work for international work. 

Mr. Scuwase. Four directly provided through this committee’s 
recommendation? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwape. And some three others that have come to you by 
transfers paid for out of funds transferred from the Army and the 
State Department? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. About how many from the Army? 

Mr. Srepuens. Those others come from both. These people are 
paid either from Army or State Department contributions, 
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Mr. Scuwase. But do you make their appointments regardless of 
whether you want them or not, if the Army and State Departments 
make a recommendation to appoint them? 

Mr. Srepuens. Oh, no, sir; the Army and State Departments im- 
pose some provisions as to education and research ability. 

Mr. Scuwase. And provide the funds for their salaries? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir; to accomplish the task in the field of the 
project under way. 

as. Scuwane. And you make the appointments of those three 
people? 

Mr. Steruens. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. As well as the other four who have just been men- 
tioned? Am I making an accurate statement? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes. I think it should be clear we are talking 
about the Office of the Administrator; we are not talking about the 
units. There are people working in the international field as well, 
Public Health people and others. 

Mr. Scuwase. People who work throughout the agency. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. But we are talking now about the 
Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That is right; because that is as far as our inquiry 
has proceeded so far, is it not? 

r. Focartry. Not necessarily. We have covered offices like the 
Social Security Administration and the Children’s Bureau. We have 
Public Health and Education coming this week. That is where there 
are some international people. 

Mr. Scuwase. With reference to these seven who are attachés of 
the Office of the Administrator, you make the selections there do you 
not, Mr. Ewing? 

Mr. Ewina. I do not personally; our office does. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not mean personally, but your office does. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. As to Mrs. Ellen Woodward—and I am only using 
her name because you did; I do not know her, so there is nothing 
personal in my using her name, except you used it 

Mr. Heprick. May I inquire who she is? 

Mr. Ewrna. Mrs. Woodward was formerly a member of the Social 
Security Board, for many years; Mr. Bigge was, too, and Dr. Alt- 
meyer. They constituted the old Board. In 1946 the Board was 
abolished and the functions of the Board were vestedsin the Federal 
Security Administrator and he, in turn, delegated them to the Social 
Security Administrator, who was Arthur Altmeyer. And at that 
time Dr. Bigge headed up our Federal-State relations and Mrs. 
bese went in as coordinator of this international work with 
them. 

Mr. Tuurstron. I may say it was about that time that the State 
Department made a request of our Agency and other agencies to es- 
tablish a central coordinating spot in the Agency to work with the 
State Department in the international field; because about that time 
international work was increasing considerably, at the end of the war, 
with the growth of international organizations, and the State Depart- 
ment asked that all agencies set up a central agency. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this point 
that Mr. Ewing submit the names of those seven persons to whom 
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you have referred as properly attached to the Office of the Adminis- 
trator doing international work and coordinating work; also the back- 
ground of each of those persons. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


(Nore.—Subsequent examination of Federal Security Agency personnel rec- 
ords disclosed 10 employees engaged in international activities, 4 on regular 


Federal Security Agency payroll and 6 paid from funds advanced from other 
Federal agencies.) 


Staff of Office of International Relations—Status of security clearances, annual salary 
rates, and source of funds advanced 





Name Salary rate Source of funds Security clearance 








Mrs. Gertrude Gates. - --- $8, 800 Clearance in provess. 

Miss Kathryn G. Heath. , 575 |. 0. 

Miss Carnzu A. Clark _-- . 575 | ven Do. 

Mrs. Helen P. Quigley._. 3,275 | FS Clearance in process (cleared 
July 1948 under Public Law 
402. Because of break iv serv- 
ice, further investigation in 
process) . 

Clearance received. 

Do. 


Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward. 
Mr. Harry Marsh- --.--. 


Miss Rose Dwyer 3, 725 |..-..d Do. 
Miss Audrey Winger -- -- , eee Do. 

rs. Hannah Burger. _-_-. 3, A Do. 
Mrs. Patricia Bandalos--- 2, UBC Do. 














OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
On Agency funds: 
(1) Elien Woodward, GS-15. 
(2) Gertrude Gates, GS-14. 
(3) Kathryn Heath, GS-7. 
(4) Helen Quigley, GS-4. 
On outside funds: 
(5) Harry W. Marsh, GS-14 (State). 
(6) Audrey Winger, GS-9 (State). 
(7) Carnzu Clark, GS-7 (Army funds). 
(8) Rose Dwyer, GS—5 (State). 
(9) Patricia Bandolos, GS—4 (State). 
(10) Hannah Burger, GS—4 (State). 


MRS. ELLEN 8. WOODWARD 





Employment Salary | Dates of employment 





Director of International Relations. .................-_-- .| $10,000 to $10,750. .._| July 1946 to present. 
Member, Social Security Board (Presidential appointment, | $10,000 Dec. 1938 to July 1946. 
confirmed by Senate). 
Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration 1935 to 1938, 
Assistant Administrator in Charge of Women’s Division, 1933 to 1935. 
CWA and FERA. 
Executive secretary, Research Commission of Mississippi 1930 to 1933, 
Director of community development, then executive di- 1926 to 1933. 
rector, Mississippi State Board of Development. 
Member of State Legislature of Mississippi--_-- 1926 to 1928. 
Other positions held during above periods: 


Weekly radio programs on State development 

Director, Mississippi Children’s Home Society 

Trustee, Mississippi Charity Hospital. _.___._-._--.. ; 

Executive secretary, Mississippi Conference of Social 
Work. 

Executive secretary, Mississippi Committee of Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 

Member, executive committee, Mississippi State 
Board of Public Welfare. 

Member, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 


White House Conference on Needs of Unemployed Women| ____-_- 





1929 to 1933. 
1928 to ——. 
1924 to 1929. 
1929 to 1930. 


1931, 
1932 to 1933. 





; 1930. 


ae ed | 1933. 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy-|............--..------ | 1940. 
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MRS. ELLEN 8. WOODWARD—Continued 





Employment Salary | Dates of employment 





Other positions held during above periods—Continued 

White House Conference on How Women May Share 

in Postwar Policy Making- | 1944. 
Member, National Volunteer Participation Commit- | 

tee, Office of Civilian Defense......_....__..___-__.- | 1941, 
Member, United States delegation, first and second 

sessions, UN RRA Council 1943 and 1944. 
United States member, Standing Technical Commit- } 

tee on Welfare, UNRRA | 1944. 
United States Member Technical Subcommittee on | 

Welfare for the Far East, UNRRA 1944. 





(Mrs. Woodward is the widow of Judge Albert Y. Woodward who died in 1925.) 
Managed husband’s campaigns for judgeship, and read law in his office for 3 
years. 
Education 
Diploma from Sans Souci Women’s College. 
Courses in economics and rural sociology under private tutors. 
Loyalty 


Cleared. 
MRS. GERTRUDE S. GATES 





Employment Salary Dates of employment 





Assistant Director, Office of International Relations $8,800 January 1951 to pres- 

ent. 

Director, Office of Budget and Administrative Manage- | $9,800 to $10,500.....| September 1947 to De- 
ment, International Refugee Organization. cember 1950. 

Technical adviser, United Nations — 1947 to October 


Teauieal adviter; UNRRBRA ..... 2.00.2... 2225-2222... $8,200 to $8,900- __-.- os 1945 to Feb- 

ruary 1947. 

Assistant Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social | $6,500.......-.--- ..-| May 1944 to December, 
Security Board. 1944. 

Technical Adviser, then regional representative, then | $3,800 to $6,000 October 1936 to May 
Chief, Plans and Grants Division, Bureau of Public 1944. 
Assistance, Social Security Board. 

Member, research staff, Governor’s Commission on Un- | $1,833 — 1935 to September 
employment Relief, New York City. 1935. 

Field supervisor of Social Service, FERA-........--------- $5,200 July 1934 to May 1935. 

State director of social service, Arkansas Emergency Relief | $4,800 March 1934 to July 
Administration, Little Rock, Ark. 1934. 

County director of poor relief, Douglas City, Superior, Wis- November 1931 to 

March 1934. 

Director field and chapter service, American Red Cross, j November 1928 to No- 
St. Louis, Mo. vember 1931. 

Hospital service, American Red Cross, Milwaukee Soldiers | $: August 1926 to No- 
Home. vember 1928. 

Psychiatric social worker and veterans clinic director, | $: banana .--| Oetober 1921 to August 
Chicago chapter, American Red Cross. 1926. 

Psychiatric social worker and department clinic director, | $1, — ag to September 
Chicago State Hospital. 

Kindergarten teacher and (rural) group leader in social | $1,: Septe ai 1917 to 
center activities, White Bluffs, Tenn. June 1918. 














Education 

Methodist Training School for Social Work, Nashville, Tenn., certificate in 
social work, 1916. 

George Peabody College, Nashville, graduate work in psychology, 1917. 

Illinois University Medical School, psychiatry lectures, 1920-21. 

University of Chicago, seminar in social anthropology, political history, summer 
1926. 





Loyalty 
Investigation in process. 


MISS KATHRYN G. HEATH 





Employment Dates of employment 





Secretary-stenographer (administrative assistant) , Office of July 1950 to present. 

International Relations. 

Chief, Employee Relations and Training, Department of | $8,877.75 to $9,589___. —_— ag to Febru- 
the Army, Headquarters European Command. ary 1 

Chief, Employee Relations, Department of the Army, Of- | $4,600 to $6,144 octeber | 1044 to August 
1946. 


fice of Quartermaster General, Personnel Division. 
a employee service, Carl L. Norden, Inc., Elmira, February 1944 to Oc- 


tober 1944. 

Assistant Chief of Placement, then Chief of Employee Re- Apri 1943 to February 
lations, Smaller War Plants Corporation, WPB. 1944. 

Assistant Chief in Charge of Field Employment Services, a td 1943 to April 
Office for Emergency Management. 

Executive secretary, National Association of Deans of homekes 1936 to Jan- 
Women. uary 1943. 

Plus other employment as field supervisor, cost-of-living August 1923 to Septem- 
survey; stenographer, secretary; saleswoman; promotion ber 1936. 
work for national] organizations; assistant director of col- 
lege dormitory; etc. 











Education 

American University, A. B. in economics, 1931. 

Syracuse University, M. A. in personnel, 1936. 

American University, at present completing academic work toward Ph. D. in 
public administration. 
Loyalty 

Cleared. 

MRS. HELEN P. QUIGLEY 





Employment Dates of employment 





Clerk-stenographer, Office of International Relations $3,275 October 1950 to present. 

Secretary (stenographer) same office April 1948 to May 1950. 

Clerk-stenographer, Navy Department, Bureau of Medi- | $2,168 anne 1948 to April 
cine and Surgery. 1948. 

Medical secretary, psychiatric Hospital, Mayview, Pa $1,200 to $2,400 (plus | September 1934 to Feb- 

maintenance). ruary 1948. 











Education: 


Graduated McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa.; shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, business English. 


Loyalty: 
Investigation in process. 





HARRY W. 


MARSH 





Employment 


Dates of employment 





Special adviser, Office of International Relations 

Consultant, Office of International Relations 

Consultant, New York Zoological Society. _............-_- 

Administration consultant, World Health Organization 
regional headquarters, New Delhi. 

Examination specialist, Far East Command, Tokyo 

Chief, Bureau of Administration, UNRRA 

Personnel Director, UNRRA 

Consultant to the Director-General, UNRRA_-_...-.-..-- 

President, municipal civil service commission, NYC 

Commissioner of welfare, New York City 

President, municipal civil service commission, NYC 

Personnel director, State of Connecticut 

Field secretary, National Civil Service League 

Plus other employment including: Deputy commissioner, 
New York City Department of Welfare; director, City 
Club, New York City; assistant secretary then secretary, 


National Civil Service League and New York Civil 
Service Reform Association. 





$50 per diem 
$700 per month 


February 1951 to pres- 
ent. 

June 1950 to February 
1951. ‘ 

June 1950 to October 
1950. 

ee 1949 to May 

1950. 

Nov —— ag to Feb- 
ruary 194 

January 17 to August 
1947. 

September 1946 to Jan- 
uary 1947. 

July 1946 to September 
1946. 

— 1945 to July 

Pil 1944 to Oc- 
tober 1945. 

March 1942 to Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

May 1941 to March 
194 


2. 
June 1940 to May 1941. 








Education 
Alma College, Alma, Mich., 2 years. 


Columbia University, B. 8., 1911, 2 years, psychology, English, government and 


politics, anthropology, 
Loyalty 
Investigation in process. 


literature. 


MISS AUDREY WINGER 





Employment 


Salary 


| 
Dates of employment 





Social economist, Office of International Relations 
Child welfare analyst, Children’s Bureau 

Clerk translator, Children’s Bureau 

Child welfare analyst, Children’s Bureau 
Olerk-stenographer, Children’s Bureau 





$3,523 to $4,850 
$2,980 to $3,523 
$2,000 to $2,430 


September 
present, 

January 1946 to July 
oF 


1947 to 


1947. 

April 1945 to January 
1946. 

November 1943 to April 
1945. 


June 1937 to November 
1943. 
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Education 
University of Wisconsin, B. A. in Spanish, 1937. 
Loyalty 
Cleared. 
MISS CARNZU A. CLARK, JR. 





Employment 


Salary 


Dates of employment 





International organization analyst, Office of International | 
> Relations. 
Training officer, UNRRA, United States zone, Germany --. 


Area welfare officer, 
Germany. 
ve nd Assistant, Relief Services Division, 


UNRRA, United States zone, 
UNRRA, | 
Welfare —-~ ey UNRRA, Washington, D.C. 

Personnel officer, UNRRA, Washington, D. C__--- 


Association technical analyst, Office of Community War | 
Services, Federal Security Agency. | 

Research assistant, Council of National Defense, Office of 
Inter-American A flairs. 

Junior economist, Department of Agroulure, Los Angeles, 

f San Francisco, Washington, D. 

Research assistant, National Y cutis Administration, Los 
Angeles; San Francisco, (on loan to the United States | 

{ Senate Committee on Education and Labor, LaFollette 
Civil Liberties Subcommittee). 

Also director of public relations for Intercollegiate Com- | 
mittee for Student Refugees; assistant director, Pictorial 
Statistics, Inc.; Assistant executive secretary, Mass- | 
achusetts Consumers’ League. 


} | $1,800-$2,180 mein 
| $2,000. sr esaeeaihen waigiten 





May 1950 to present. 
March 1947 to June 
1947. 


October 1946 to March 
January 390s to Octo- 


ber 194 


iaeeiber 1944 to July 
| 1945, 


April 1944 to Septem- 


| ber 1944. 
April 1941 to April 1944. 
July 1940 to April 1941. 


April 1940 to July 1940. 


September 1939 


March 1940. 


to 





Education 

Vassar College, A. B. in English, 1936. 
Loyalty 

Investigation in process. 


. ROSE DWYER 








Salary 


1 
Employment } 
|. 





Dates of employ- 
ment 





| $3,7 Pe ssBicaice nic 8% cians 
| $1,440 to $3,725 
$85 to $95 per month_} 


Secretary-stenographer, Ollice of International Relations -- 


Secretary, Bureau of Near Eastern, 
African Affairs, Department of State. 
Stenographer, Truscon Steel Co., New York 


South Asian, and | 





Education 


John’s Academy, White Plains, Y. (high school). 
Johnstand’s Business College, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


N. 


Loyalty 
Cleared. 


MRS. PATRICIA BANDALOS 


Employment Salary | 
i 


September 1950 to pres- 
ent. 

eo 1942 to August 
1950. 


September 1940 
March 1942. 


to 


Dates of employment 





Clerk-stenographer, Office of International Relations. 
Clerk-stenographer, Veterans’ Administration regional 


$2,875. . fen 
$2,498 to $2,730 


office. 
Clerk-typist, Veterans’ Administration regional office 





April 1950 to present. 
June 1949 to April 1950. 


September 1948 to June 
1949. 
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Education 
Wicomico High School, Wicomico Church, Va ; English, typing, shorthand. 
Loyalty 
Cleared. 
MRS. HANNAH BURGER 








| 
: | 
Employment Salary Dates of employment 


} } 
Secretary-stenographer, Office of International Relations. __| $3,195 | July 1950 to present. 
Clerk-stenographer, Veterans’ Administration, Washing- | $3,050 _..--------} January to July 1950, 
ton, D.C. } | 
Secretary, Truck Center Co., Washington, D. C___--_.---| $2,300 to $2,600- _- --| January to October 
| 9. 
Clerk-stenographer, Office of Price Administration. -...---_| $1,620 to $2,000-__--.| —. 1941 to Decem- 
} | yer 1945. 
Clerk-stenographer, War Department, QMC | $1, ..-..-.------| January 1940 to No- 
| vember 1941. 
Seeretary for J. Louis Muskin, Esq., New York | $10 to $12 per week__| October 1938 to Janu- 
| | ary 1940. 


Education 

Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., stenography, typing. 
Loyalty 

Cleared. 


Mr. Scuwase. I want to ask you, generally, what is required as to 
their qualifications in making those selections? Of course you look 
into their scholastic qualifications primarily, do you not? 

Mr. Ewine. I am not sure; but I think, Mr. Schwabe, I inherited 
everybody there except one person, if 1 am not mistaken. ‘That is the 
lady who resigned. 

Mr. Miuuer. She was in the agency before she went to IRO. 

Mr. Scuwase. I did not hear that. 

Mr, Ewina. I say I think the people in that office were all there 
before I became Administrator, except one person; Mrs. Woodward’s 
assistant, who was Mrs. Simons who went over to the State Depart- 
ment and so we filled her position with Mrs. Gates. 

Mr. Scuwase. These people did not hold the same positions they 
hold now, did they? 

Mr. Ewina. I think so. 

Mr. Scuwase. | mean relatively speaking. 

Mr. Ewrna. I think so. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am just asking; I do not know, and I am trying 
to get you to tell us because I am ignorant about it. 

Mr. Ewina. But you are asking about details that I am not sure 
that I am accurate in; that is why I hesitate. 

Mr. Tuurston. I may say some of these seven people, three of 
those and possibly four are at either a high clerical or a low professional 
level. There is a good deal of routine processing of papers. When 
the State Department or the Army, say, brings over educators from 
Germany, there is all kinds of paper work to be done; itineraries to 
be laid out; meetings to be coordinated; travel to be arranged, and 
what not. And these are not seven professional people. However, 
we can give you a list of the people involved. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. I will appreciate it if you will. 

Now another question as to the loyalty of each one of these. Is 
a any test made, or has there been, so far as you know, of their 
oyalty? 
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Mr. Ewing. No special test, other than what—— 

Mr. Scuwase. None of them have been subjected to an FBI 
investigation? 

Mr. Ewine. I think all of them. Every one of our employees have 
gone through that—not merely those, but all of them. 

Mr. StepHens. Those do have to have a special FBI clearance. 
They just do not put them on the rolls until the FBI has said O. K, 
On security, they possibly get the most careful scrutiny. 


Mr. ScuwaBe. And all those seven have gotten that FBI scrutiny; 
is that right? 


Mr. Ewinea. Yes. 


DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, I appreciate the fact that an administrator 
of any agency of the Government cannot know all the details of his 
particular agency. But very frankly I was a little amazed this morn- 
ing at the lack of knowledge you possess in regard to some of the de- 
tails of your agencies and their duties. 

Just how is your time devoted in your duties as Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. Ewrne. It is pretty hard to generalize. The agency is one 
of the big operating programs of the Government. You have the 
Public Health Service; you have the Office of Education; you have the 
Social Security Agency; the Food and Drug Administration; the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; then you have St. Elizabeths, Howard 
University, and some of those others. 

After I went in there I came very definitely to the conclusion that a 
man could spend all of his time on details of the program of adminis- 
tration and have no time for anything else, and you could not do your 
job because that type of job is very largely putting out fires, taking 
care of emergency things that the people down below feel the Adminis- 
trator himself must decide. 

There are quite a few situations, Mr. Busbey, in the Food and Drug 
Administration where the Administrator has to decide on a record. 
He in effect is a judge. Sometimes those records are quite extensive. 
I by no means handle all of those. The fixing of food standards and 
things like that are very time consuming. 

Mr. Bussey. You spend a certain percentage of your time out in 
the field, do you not? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes. I have not spent as much as I wish I had; 
I am frank to say that. 

Mr. Bussey. Out of a 30-day month, how many days would you 
say it requires you to spend in your office and how many days out in 
the field? 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not divide it up that way. I spend the most of 
my time in the office and only go out when there is some particular 
thing to go out for. Tomorrow I am going down to Biloxi, Miss. 
There is a meeting of two regions of all of the field office representatives 
of the Social Security Agency. I will be there for a couple of days— 
and those are just working days with those people. 

Mr. Bussey. You make quite a number of speeches in the course 
of a year, do you not? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you have any record of the number of speeches 
you made during the calendar year 1950? 

Mr. Ewine. Yes; 1 have it. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you be willing to furnish that for the record? 

Mr. Ewina. Oh, surely. 

Norte.—A total of 43 formal addresses were delivered by the Federal Security 
Administrator during calendar year 1950. 

Mr. Bussey. Now how are those speaking engagements set up, 
rg 

Mr. Ewina. Well, generally—in fact I think without exception, 
almost always—some organization will write in and ask me to speak to 
them. I would say I do not suppose, since I have been there, I 
have been able to accept 1 invitation in 10. I am guessing at that; 
but it is certainly nothing near that I am able to accept all of the 
invitations. There are a great many I am not either because I 
cannot, or because I do not think the organization fits into our picture. 
In other words, you try to have some reason for making a speech. 

Mr. Bussey. What type of organizations, generally, request you 
to appear before them? 

Mr. Ewrne. Welfare organizations; educational organizations; 
labor organizations—various ones. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone in your agency have anything to do 
with promoting those invitations? 

Mr. Ewina. No. One exception happens to be going on right now. 
I have a particular speech I want to make and that as to do with 
hospitalization, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say, Mr. Ewing, the reason for my questioning 
along this line is due to a situation I ran into with Mr, William Benton 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State, in regard to the famous 
art project that General Marshall had to stop. I appeared at Mr. 
Benton’s office one morning and inquired as to how this project was 
sent throughout the world and he informed me there had been a 
demand for it. Then I asked the question what created the demand 
and he said “Well, it was just a natural demand, as far as I know. 
These requests come in from our embassies and legations throughout 
the world.’”’” On running it down I found out that the demand was 
created by a bulletin that was sent out by Mr. Davidson to the 
embassies, because all the demands, strange as it may seem, came 
within a period of 3 weeks. 

So with that experience I was just wondering if there was anyone 
in the field who had anything to do with creating this demand for your 
appearance at these various organizations. 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not think so, Mr. Busbey. There may have been 
some exceptions some place, but I do not even recall them. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. How many different institutions do you have in your 
department? I do not mean agencies, but institutions like St. Eliza- 
beths, Howard University, and those various hospitals? 

Mr. Ewina. There are those two; I think there are 21. 

Dr. Hunt. Twenty-four hospitals and nineteen out-patient clinics. 

Mr. Ewrna. That includes Carville? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ewrne. And it includes the two narcotic hospitals? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ewrne. And the two tuberculosis hospitals, and the balance 
are marine hospitals. They are general marine hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of these institutions did you have an 
opportupity to visit in 1950? 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the calendar year 1950. I mean just approx- 
er you do not have to be exact. I am just trying to get an 
idea. 

Mr. Ewrna. I would say I think about four or five of the hospitals, 
and St. Elizabeths and Howard. I get out to those, I dare say, 
more frequently because they are more convenient. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you be willing to give me a list of the insti- 
tutions under your jurisdiction in the State of Illinois? 

Dr. Hunt. The only hospital we have is in Chicago, in Illinois. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that the marine hospital in Chicago? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, did the so-called Hoover Commission on 
the Organization of the Government Departments make some 
recommendations in regard to your Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes; quite extensive. 

Mr. Bussey. What progress has been made toward bringing your 
institution in line with the recommendations, if any? 

Mr. Ewrnce. I hope I am accurate about this. They recommended 
the transfer out of the Federal Security Agency to the Labor Depart- 
ment of the Employment Service and the Bureau of Employee’s 
Compensation. That has been done. 

Mr. Tuurston. Nothing else has been transferred out. 

Mr. Ewrna. Then the major recommendation with respect to the 
agency had to do with the creation of a united medical administration. 
They proposed to set up a new agency directly under the President 
which would be transferred from the Federal Security Agency, of the 
Public Health Service and all of the hospitals of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and those hospitals of the Defense Establishment which were 
not on a military reservation. 

It also proposed that the Indian Service be taken out of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and transferred to the Federal Security Agency 
and that the Agency be made a Department to be called, I think, the 
Department of Education, Welfare, and Indian Affairs. I am not 
sure about the name. 


PRESIDENTIAL REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. Bussey. As I recal!, you did some speaking in connection with 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, did you not? 

Mr. Ewrna. There have been two of these reorganization plans that 
came up that affected the whole Agency—in other words, to make it 
a Department. That was plan No. 1 of 1949 and then plan No, 27 
was 1950. I do not know; I think I mentioned it in some speeches. 
Yes, I am pretty sure I did. It was incidental in the speech. 
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Mr. Bussey. I believe it was on June 8 there was a meeting held 
at No. 1637 Massachusetts Avenue NW., here in Washington to dis- 
cuss the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 27. 

Mr. Ew1ne. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have anything to do, directly or indirectly, 
with calling that meeting? 

Mr. Ewina. No. I was present, but I did not call it. It was called 
primarily by Mr. Philip Schiff, who was head of some welfare organi- 
zation, and he called the group of representatives of organizations 
that he thought might be interested in the bill. 

Mr. Bussey. Did Mr. Schiff have considerable contact with your 
agency, or people i in your agency, in calling that meeting? 

Mr. Ewrnc. He spoke to me about it ahead of time; said he was 
thinking about it. What if any contact he had with anyone else, I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any contact he had with anyone in 
your agency in setting up the agenda for the meeting? 

Mr. Ewrna. No; 1 do not. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ STAY IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL AT BALTIMORE 


Mr. Bussey. I trust the Administrator won’t be thinking I am too 
facetious in exploring a little situation | happened to hear about on 
the radio last year in regard to his visit to the marine hospital in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Ewrnea. No. 


Mr. Busspry. Would you be glad to tell us a little something about 


that? There seemed to be some discussion at the time. 

Mr. Ewina. Well, I think the only thing about it was that I went 
over there and had an operation, had a prostatotomy, I think is the 
technical language. I went over there—— 

Mr. Bussey. I was not so much interested in the operation itself, 
Mr. Ewing, as I was the condition of being admitted and the pay ment 
of the fees. 

Mr. Ewrna. I paid just exactly the fee the Bureau of the Budget 
establishes on a cost basis and at that time it was $9.75 a day. I do 
not know whether it still is. Whenever you gentlemen in Congress 
go out to the Naval Hospital, that is what you pay. I pay exactly 
the same cost; the Bureau of the Budget has found that covers all ex- 
penses, and I| paid that. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe we had testimony here the other day, Mr. 
Chairman, from one of the men from Freedmen’s Hospital who said 
their cost was $14.95, was it not? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right, about that. 

Mr. Bussey. And he was trying to justify his budget on the basis 
of a cost of $14.95 per day. 

Mr. Ewrna. I know this figure is fixed by the Budget for inter- 
departmental transfers, if we take in some of the Navy in our hos- 
pitals, or the Navy takes in some of ours in theirs. It is an over-all 
Government figure, as I understand it. 

Mr. Bussey. There was some question at the time in regard to 
whether or not the law provided for surgical and medical care for 
officials of the Federal Government. Were you satisfied that it did, 
' Mr. Ewing? 


79807—51—pt. 2 
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Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume you had the law looked up? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you mind inserting the law at this point in the 
record dealing with that matter? 

Mr. Ewina. I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Section 301 (f) of the Public Health Service Act authorizes the Surgeon General 
to— 


“(f) For purposes of study, admit and treat at institutions, hospitals, and 
stations of the Service, persons not otherwise eligible for such treatment;”’ 

Mr. Bussey. I think accerding to the record, as I had it, you went 
into the hospital on February 25, 1950, was operated on on February 
26, 1950, and left the hospital approximately 1 month thereafter. 

Mr. Ewrne. It was 1949, January 1949, Mr. Busbey, and I think 
I left in February; but I could be wrong about that. I was there 
about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Bussey. At any rate, the Marine Hospital in Baltimore is one 
of the hospitals under the jurisdiction of the Federal Security Agency 
of which you are Administrator. 

Mr. Ewina. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That hospital is operated from funds appropriated 
from the Federal Treasury by the Congress. 

Mr. Ewine. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And which appropriations are first allowed by this 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives; is that correct? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it customary to take outside patients into a 
marine hospital, other than American seamen? 

Mr. Ewrna. Oh, yes; they take in a great many study cases. For 
instance, our cancer research work is done over there at Baltimore and 
the patients are in no sense confined to the merchant marine. 

Mr. Bussey. Are those what you term “unusual” cases? 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not know exactly how the doctors term them. 
I think by and large it is just something that they might want to study. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have outside doctors call in to see you while 
you were in the hospital? 

Mr. Ewrna. One, I think, and I paid him myself. 

Mr. Bussey. Had you made arrangements before going into the 
hospital for payment of your services, or not until you had gone in 
there? 

Mr. Ewrne. No. It is always understood. 

Mr. Bussey. Well you were in the hospital over there once before, 
were you not, the Marine Hospital at Baltimore? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you pay for your services then? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. At the time you went in? 

Mr. Ewine. You pay it afterwards. 

Mr. Bussey. How soon afterwards? 

Mr. Ewrne. As a matter of fact, I think it was when I was in there 
that they discovered this prostate condition and, as I recall, I paid the 
entire bill at one time when I was finished. 
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Mr. Bussey. Did the $9.75 a day that you paid include nurses, 
doctors, medicine, operating room, or was that just for the room? 

Mr. Ewrina. No; I think it was an all-inclusive charge. 

Mr. Bussey. Did it so state on the bill? 

Mr. Ewine. I do not remember. I know the only bills I paid were 
that and for the doctor who was called in in consultation. 

Mr. Bussey. With whom did you check to satisfy yourself it was 
entirely legal to enter and receive medical care and services at the 
Marine Hospital in Baltimore? 

Mr. Ewrna. I took it up with the Surgeon General and I think I 
spoke to the general counsel about it. 

Mr. Bussey. And it was their opinion you were entitled to that 
service? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir—put it this way; it was their opinion not that 
I could have demanded it, but that they could properly give it to me, 
particularly when I was paying the cost. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume due to a radio broadcast of this incident 
your office received quite a number of letters and my information is 
that those letters were answered by a Mr. Kingsley of your office. 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not know. I know some letters were received. 
Fulton Lewis got on the radio and there were some letters came in. 
I did not see, really, any of them, because I was in no condition at the 
time and they tried to keep it away from me. Then after I got back 
I did hear something about it. 

I just could not tell the details of how it was handled. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, one person received a letter from Mr. Kingsley 
of your office, one paragraph of which I now quote: 

1 am assuring you that Mr. Ewing has not received free services, and that, on 
the contrary, he is paying the full cost of his hospitalization and surgery. As to 
his right to be there, that matter is fully covered in the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1939 and in sections 322 to 326 of Public Law 410, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

Yours truly, 
J. Donatp KINGSLEY, 
Assistant Administrator, 

I presume at the time you were fully satisfied that took care of the 
situation as far as any law was concerned, as to any doubt whether 
you were entitled to get hospitalization? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. I do not know what Reorganization Plan No. 1 
could have had to do with it, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not, either. 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not know about those specific references to the 
statutes; I am not familiar with them in detail. 

Mr. Bussey. I think Mr. Kingsley had more or less a form letter 
that he sent out in answer to these letters. So that there will not be 
any misunderstanding, would you supply a copy of one of those letters 
for the record, please? 

Mr. Ewinea. Yes;I suppose we have some. I will try to. 

(The following was submitted :) 

FEDERAL Security AGENcy, 
Washington, March 29, 1949. 

Dear Mr. —————: I have your letter of March 24 addressed to Mr. Oscar 
Ewing who is the Federal Security Administrator. As such, he is in charge of 
the Public Health Service and the United States Marine Hospital. I am replying 
to your letter in view of Mr. Ewing’s illness, about which you may have heard. 
You inquire whether Mr. Ewing’s position as Federal Security Administrator 
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entitles him to free service in the Marine Hospital. I assure you that he did not 
receive free service and that, on the contrary, he paid the full costs of his hospi- 
talization and surgery. The matter is fully covered in the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1939 and in sections 322 to 326 of Public Law 410, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 
Yours truly, 
J. Donatp KINGsLeEy, 
Assistant Administrator. 


LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, of the various agencies that have appeared 
before this subcommittee I have asked a series of questions in regard to 
the loyalty program of the agency and I would like to put those ques- 
tions to you now. Maybe Mr. Stephens furnished you with a list of 
the questions. . 

Mr. Ewina. Yes; he did and I have the answers. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that I have added two additional ques- 
tions in the interim. I will go through this list of questions in order 
that it go on the record in the proper manner. 

Are you familiar with the provisions of the President’s Executive 
Order No. 9835 dated March 21, 1947? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes; I am familiar with the provisions of Executive 
Order 9835 dated March 21, 1947. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Federal Security Agency set up its loyalty 
board as provided by this Executive order and the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Civil Service Commission Loyalty Board under 
the provisions of that order? 

Mr. Ewina. The Federal Security Agency set up a loyalty board as 
provided by Executive Order 9835. 

Mr. Bussey. When did that loyalty board begin to function? 

Mr. Ewina. The Board of Inquiry on Employee Loyalty was estab- 
lished July 11, 1947. It could not adjudicate cases until the Loyalty 
Review Board had issued directives. hese were issued December 17, 
1947. Between July 11, 1947, and December 17, 1947,*consideration 
was given to the few FBI reports which were received and also time 
was devoted to the preparation of regulations. Agency regulations 
were adopted January 12, 1948. The first letter of charges was sent 
August 8, 1947, and the first case was heard February 3, 1948. 

Mr. Bussey. How many full field investigations by the FBI have 
been referred to the Agency Loyalty Board regarding their employees? 

Mr. Ewina. There have been 402 full field investigations received. 

Mr. Bussny. How many were referred to the Loyalty Review 
Board? 

Mr. McE tvarn. Do you mean by appeal? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. McE vain. Three were appealed; three unfavorable determi- 
nations were appealed to the Loyalty Review Board. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the 402 cases have been adjudicated? 

Mr. Ewina. Three hundred and fifty-four cases have been adjudi- 
cated. Twenty-three employees resigned after receipt of the letter 
of charges and before adjudication, and seven resigned before they 
had even received the charges. There are 18 cases pending. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the average number of days per case 
necessary for adjudication, counting from the time you received the 
FBI report until you reached a decision within the agency? 
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Mr. Ewina. The average number of days per case, counting from 
the time we received the first FBI report to the date of determination 
is 57% days per case. It was necessary to request further investigation 
or information in 124 cases. The waiting time for the supplemental 
reports is included in the above figure. 

Mr. Bussry. How many employees were found to be ineligible by 
your Loyalty Board under the provisions of the Executive Order 9835? 

Mr. Ewina. In 8 cases the employees were adjudicated as 
ineligible; 23 resigned before receiving the charges, and 7 resigned 
before letters of charges were sent out. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the eight ineligible determinations 
were appealed to the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service 
Commission? 

Mr. Ewina. Three. 

Mr. Bussey. What happened to the other five? 

Mr. McExvarn. There was no appeal. 

Mr. Ewine. There was no appeal; they quit. 

Mr. McEnvain. They were removed; there was no appeal. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the average number of days per appeal to 
the Loyalty Review Board counting in the time the Loyalty Review 
Board was advised of an appeal up to and including the time you 
received a decision from the Loyalty Review Board? 

Mr. Ewina. The average number of days in the two cases de- 
cided by the Loyalty Review Board was 173 days per case. In one 
of the cases the transcript was about 3,000 pages long, with 90 ex- 
hibits. In one case the employee left the United States at the time 
of the Board’s determination and requested the Loyalty Review 
Board to delay action on his appeal until he returned. He resigned 
October 4, 1950, before the Loyalty Review Board had decided his 
sapen! and after his appeal had been pending for 257 days. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the ineligible cases processed by your 
loyalty board were reversed by the Loyalty Review Board? 

. eon Ewinca. None of the cases was reversed by the Loyalty Review 
oard. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the Loyalty Review Board sustained 
the three or four cases—which was it? 

Mr. McE vary. The Loyalty Review Board sustained our decision 
in two cases. In the third case the employee resigned before the 
Loyalty Review Board passed on his appeal. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you ever had occasion to request the FBI to 
make a further investigation of any Federal Security employee who 
had been previously cleared either by a loyalty board or by the Loyalty 
Review Board? 

Mr. Ewrna. In three cases we requested further investigation 
by the FBI after our favorable determination, because derogatory 
information was received subsequent to our determination. In the 
two cases above mentioned, we ultimately made unfavorable deter- 
minations. We have just received information from England on a 
third. This is one of the cases which is pending for consideration by 
the Board. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have these next two questions on the 
list I gave to Mr. Stephens, but I assure you there is no catch in the 
questions, 

In how many cases of your employees did you issue an interrogatory? 
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Mr. McE vary. I do not have it separated. Charges and inter- 
rogatories were issued in 175 cases. I can estimate, by reason of the 
number of hearings held, that there were approximately 80 inter- 
rogatories issued. 

Mr. Bussey. That would leave about 95 letters of charges that 
were issued. 

Mr. McE vain. Approximately. 

Mr. Bussey. Who are the present members of your Loyalty Board? 

Mr. McEtvarn. I am chairman; Mr. Arthur B. McLean, and Mr. 
Charles Henderson are members. 


GERALD GRAZE, EMPLOYEE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have an employee in the National Institute of 
Health named Gerald Graze? 

Mr. Ewina. I do not know. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What position does he occupy? 

Mr. Miter. I think his title is Assistant Rewtitive Officer of the 
National Institute of Health. 

Mr. Bussey. Under what circumstances was he employed? 

Mr. Mituer. I cannot answer that; I do not know. 

Mr. Ewinc. The personnel officer is here. Do you recall, 
Mr. Stahl? 

Mr. Srauv. I do not recall the circumstances. 

Mr. Bussey. A little later on I am going to ask for the personnel 
record of Gerald Graze along with two other people and I am sure 
you will agree that there is nothing in the President’s Executive order 
in regard to loyalty files prohibiting the Agency from giving the com- 
mittee the personnel record; is there? 

Mr. Ewrne. I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. I know you said you did not know this gentleman, so 
the question is directed to any one of your men here who is able to 
answer it. What I want is the information. 

Who recommended him to the Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. Srauu. I am afraid I would not know that detail. He was 
employed by the National Institute of Health under our decentralized 
program and, as I recall, the selection was made by the National 
Institute of Health with the approval of the Surgeon General. I do 
not recall who recommended him, but we can look that up. 

Mr. Bussey. Does not that come before the loyalty board of the 
Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. McE vain. i there are FBI reports, they would come before 
our Loyalty Board. 

Mr. Bussey. Do not you recall having this man’s name in your 
loyalty board of the Agency? 

Mr. McE vain. I must decline to answer that. I do not recall 
the individual; but with respect to individual cases we are directed 
not to divulge the substance or discuss individual cases. 

Mr. Bussey. Your name is what? 

Mr. McEnvain. McElvain. 

Mr. Bussey. Irrespective of Mr. McElvain’s statement, I am 
going to continue to propound these questions I have prepared re- 
garding Gerald Graze. 
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Was any question raised as to his loyalty at the time he was em- 
ployed, or subsequent thereto? 

Mr. Ewrna. I do not believe anybody here has that information. 

Mr. Bussey. Who would have that information? 
ia I judge the personnel records of the Institute of 

ealth. 

Mr. Srauu. Unless the loyalty board’s record has them. But I 
believe that is the sort of question you said you would have to decline 
to answer. 

Mr. McEtvarn. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Tuurston. It seems to me the person who was directly re- 
sponsible for hiring the individual would be the only one who could 
answer that question, as I understood the question. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, I am going to forego the rest of my 
questions at this particular time and ask you to furnish this committee 
with the personnel records of Gerald Graze, Eleanor Belser, and 
Irving Miller, irrespective of whether or not these three persons have 
left the National Institute of Health, or the Federal Security Agency. 
And I would like at some future date to have someone from the proper 
agency before this committee explain to me under what circumstances 
these three employees were employed; who recommended them, and 
if they were employed subject to investigation, and we will go on from 
there at that meeting. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Now there was some discussion at the morning session regarding 
the employment of a former Member of Congress, Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, and in one of the daily .papers on February 10, 1951, this 
article appeared. The heading reads ‘“Biemiller gets $50 a day job 
as an FSA cicerone.” Is that right? 

Mr. Ewinea. I do not know. 

Mr. McGratu. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the duty of a cicerone in the Federal Security 
Agency? Can any one of you men tell me that? 

r. Ewine. That must be a misprint of some kind. Could it be 
something on a consultant basis? 

Mr. Bussey. The article went on to read as follows: 

WasHINGTON, February 9.—The Federal Security Agency tonight said that 
former Representative Andrew Biemiller (Democrat of Wisconsin) has been 
hired by the FSA as a special consultant at the ‘‘standard” fee for such work, 
$50 a day. His job will be to arrange to conduct about Washington four mem- 
bers of the Japanese Diet who are in this country under the Army’s reorientation 
program to study health and welfare problems. 

Biemiller, a one-time Socialist and later a Wisconsin (not Wallace) Progressive, 
frequently has been accused of extreme leftist leanings. His Republican opponent 
in the 1946 election accused him of having advocated the overthrow of the 
United States Government by revolution at the 1934 Socialist Party Convention 


in Detroit. ° 
That is the end of the quotation of the newspaper article. 
Mr. Fogarty. May I ask from what newspaper that was? _ 
Mr. Bussey. That particular article was in the Chicago Tribune. 


‘ have another article similar to that that was in the Washington 
ost. 


What date did Mr. Biemiller start working for the Federal Security 
Agency, Mr. Ewing? 
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Mr. Ewina. I do not have the exact date. I can get that for you. 

Mr. Bussey. Please furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The effective date of the Federal Security Agency’s contract with Mr. Biemiller 
was January 26, 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. It must have been a recent date. 

Mr. Ewrne. That was February 7, was it not, Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there anyone here who can tell us that? 

Mr. Tuurston. It was early in February, Mr. Busbey, when these 
people came over. 

Mr. Bussey. This article is dated February 9 out of Washington. 
It must have been a day or two prior to that. 

Mr. Tuurston. Early in February. 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the Federal Security Agency put out a release on 
his employment in this position? 

Mr. Ewrnea. I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it seems to me that some kind of a release must 
have been put out. 

Mr. Ewina. It may very well have been. 

Mr. Bussey. Because of the similarity in the two articles. 

Mr. Ewrna. It may very well have been. It may have been even 
under my own name, because I do not see all of the articles that go 
out even under my own name. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you make a check to see if it can be furnished 
for the record. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. 


Nore.—The Federal Security Agency did not issue a press release. 


Mr. Bussey. To what agency is the expense charged? 

Mr. Ewinea. The Army is paying for him, as I understand it. He 
is not charged to us at all. Is that not right, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. The Army is supplying funds by 
transfer. 

Mr. Bussey. He is employed by your Agency, although the Army 
might be paying the $50 per diem? 

Mr. Ewrna. If he is it would be in Mrs. Woodward’s international 
organization. 

Mr. Bussey. Who in your Agency would have that information? 

Mr. Ewin. Do you know, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuurer. I think the answer is correct. He is employed from 
funds transferred to the Federal Security Agency from the Army. 
I am not sure what they call them, but anyway these people come 
from Japan—officials from the Japanese Government who come to 
this country for study of our governmental institutions. 

Mr. Srauu. It is on a temporary, personal-services contract. 
Technically and legally he is not an employee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. PR Busbey, I might give you a little information 
there. 

The Army is sending from Japan, with its own funds, some people 
in health, agriculture, and education, et cetera, and they ask the people 
in the Government in charge of those activities to conduct them 
around, and they put up the money with which to do it. They did 
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not send Mr. Biemiller over to us. . They say, ‘‘Will you assume this 
task and get somebody to do the job?” 

Mr. Bussey. The Army did not employ him? 

Mr. STEPHENS. He is an employee of the Agency. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I have been trying to get on the record. 
He is an employee of the Federal Security Agency. 

Now, if Mr. Ewing or someone will furnish for the record the 
yg tee in which he is employed I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Taurston. He is attached to the Office of International 
Relations. 

Mr. StepHEeNs. Which is a part of the Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Bussey. Does Mrs. Woodward have the jurisdiction and right 
to employ him, and did she employ him? 

Mr. Ewrnc. Mrs. Woodward discussed it with me. She recom- 
mended him to me and I authorized his employment. 

Mr. Bussey. Now we are getting some place. Did Mrs. Wood- 
ward tell you how she happened to recommend him? 

Mr. Ewina. No. 

Mr. Bussey. Did she request his services, or did someone recom- 
mend him to her? She must have had some conversation with you. 

Mr. Ewrna. I think she had known him for a long while. She said 
she needed someone. As a matter of fact, I think Senator Murray’s 
office called up and asked if we would consider him for the job. 

Mr. Bussey. To whom did Senator Murray talk? 

Mr. Ewina. Well, it was his son who talked to me, Charles Murray. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the son in the Government? 

Mr. Ewrna. His son is his administrative assistant, or whatever 
the name is. He is in his father’s office; yes. He is a secretary or 
something like that. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. He works in the Senator’s office? 

Mr. Ewrna. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it that was the first time that his name was 
brought to the attention of the Federal Security Agency, when 
Senatory Murray’s son called? 

Mr. Ew1na. Mrs. Woodward may have spoken to me before that. 
I think she had, Mr. Busbey, but it was all approximately at the 
same time. 

Mr. Bussey. But the Senator’s son did talk to you? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you say, then, that Senator Murray’s son 
would rightfully be referred to as his sponsor? 

Mr. Ewine. Well, I do not know just how you want to characterize 
it. He asked me about it. He understood that we were looking for 
someone to do this work, to conduct these people around, and he 
recommended him. 

Mr. Bussey. Did he tell you how he happened to know that? 

Mr. Ewrna. No. 

Mr. Bussey. Had you been informed by the War Department up 
until that time that they wanted someone out of your Agency to 
conduct these four men? 

Mr. Ewrna. Personally I had no direct contact with the War 
Department. Mrs. Woodward had all that. 

Mr. Bussey. You have known Mr. Biemiller for a good many 
years, have you not? 
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Mr. Ewina. Certainly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Did Mr. Biemiller talk to you about this situation? 

Mr. Ewrnea. No. 

Mr. Bussey. At no time? 

Mr. Ewrna. He has since he has been appointed, because he 
brought these people in, these four members of the Diet. They were 
arriving, I think, just a day or two after all this occurred. 

Mr. Bussey. How lon have you known Mr. Beimiller? 

Mr. Ewina. I do not know. I think I knew him back when he 
was a Member of Congress, between 1944 and 1946. I am pretty 
sure I did, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussgy. Did you know him when he was a member of the 
general assembly in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Ewrna. No; I did not know him before he was in Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. Any contact of association you have had with Mr. 
Biemiller has been since he was elected to Congress for the first time 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What are Mr. Biemiller’s specific duties with regard 
to escorting these four Japanese men around? 

Mr. Ewrne. I am not sure. One of them isa woman. There are 
three men and one is a woman. She speaks a little English, and one 
of the men speaks a little English. 

I think he makes all the appointments for their interviews. I know 
he brought them up here on the Hill. Just what they did up here I do 
not know. 

As I understand it, they are also to go out and visit some of the 
State legislatures, to see how they work, and I think they will visit 
some of the Public Health installations at certain places. Just what 
they are I do not know the details of. 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Woodward would know of those details, in all 
probability, I take it? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes; I am sure she would. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Biemiller, in other words, reports to Mrs. 
Woodward in the agency? 

Mr. Ewrina. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Does anyone in your agency have any idea how these 
four people from Japan were selected to come to America? 

Mr. Ewrna. I suppose General MacArthur’s office did it. That is 
all I know. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I am going to reserve some of these 
questions for Mrs. Woodward, if we may have her up here, please. 

Is anyone in your Agency acquainted with the Army’s orientation 
program to study health and welfare problems? 

Mr. Ewrne. I am sure Mrs. Woodward is. Whether anyone else 
is or not I do not know, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. SrepHens. Mrs. Simons, who has just transferred to the De- 
partment of State, was very familiar with all those different groups 
coming over. Mrs. Woodward, I think, is equally familiar with them. 

Mr. Bussey. During the last Congress I believe you and Mr. 
Biemiller had a common interest in regard to the various health 
insurance bills that were introduced. 

Mr. Focarty. Excuse me just a moment; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Bussey. Was Mr. Biemiller employed subject to investigation, 
Mr. McElvain? 

Mr. McE vain. As far as I know I have no knowledge of Mr. 
Biemiller nor his employment. 

Mr. Bussey. How are these consultants that are employed on a 
per diem basis employed? Whom do they come under? Who is 
responsible for their investigation? 

Mr. Ewina. Mr. Stahl? 

Mr. Srant. This might be relevant, though I am not sure it answers 
Mr. Busbey’s question. 

Mr. Bussey. Any light you can throw on the subject would be 
appreciated. 

r. Srauu. As I recall it, consultants who are appointed for less 
than 90 days do not require the usual loyalty clearance which is a 
requirement for all appointments of regular employees. If I am mis- 
taken on that perhaps Mr. McElvain will recall that there is that 
exception of consultants appointed for less than 90 days. I think it 
is 90 days. In any event, as I understand it, in the Biemiller situa- 
tion, he was to be employed just for 3 weeks. Is that not right, Mr. 
Ewing? 

Mr. Ewrna. A very short time. I do not recall. 

Mr. Srant. Mrs. Woodward told me 3 weeks. That is all I know. 


I am confident that there is no requirement of any clearance in such 
@ case. 


REFERENCE TO OLD LAW IN RELATION TO REFUSAL TO ANSWER CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McElvain, your refusal to discuss individual 
cases in the Agency, I presume, is due to the directive of March 13, 
1948, regarding the confidential status of employee loyalty records. 

Mr. McE vain. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you ever read section 652, title 5, of the United 
States Code? 

Mr. McExvarn. I never have. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to read the last sentence of that section: 
The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member thereof, or to 

furnish information to either House of Congress, or to any committee or member 
thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with (August 24, 1912, ch. 389, par. 6, 
37 Stat. 555). 

That is commonly known as the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912. I 
can assure the gentleman that that law has never been repealed. 

What would you say to that law in regard to refusing to answer 
questions to a regularly authorized committee of Congress? 

Mr. McGratu. May I just interrupt? Was that the whole sec- 
tion that you read, Congressman? 

Mr. Bussey. No; that is not the whole section, and the peculiar 
thing about it, Judge McGrath, is that that particular sentence is 
such that a great many people have wondered how it ever got into that 
section, rather than into a more proper section. 

Mr. McGratu. I only submit that if the gentleman is asked to 
make a comment upon the section perhaps he should have an oppor- 
tunity to read the whole section. I think that is fair. 
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Mr. Bussey. There is certainly no objection on my part. 

Mr. McGrartu. To take part of the context might not be fair. 

Mr. Bussey. I said it was only the last line. 

Mr. McGratu. If you care to, do you not think you should read 
the whole section? 

Mr. McEtvarn. I think so; yes. 

Mr. McGrarn. Mr. Chairman, while that is being read, can I make 
one observation on the record, please? 

Mr. Focarty. Surely. 

Mr. McGrartu. The statement has been made about Mr. Biemiller 
in 1932 allegedly advocating the overthrow of the Government by 
force. That statement is attributed to some political opponent in a 
campaign. I think we all know that in political campaigns things are 
said which are perhaps not factual. I can say for the record, knowing 
Mr. Biemiller, I would be the most amazed person if he at any time 
ever advocated the overthrow of our Government by force. 

I would like that statement to be on the record, in view of the 
looseness of where the statement came, from a political campaign. 
I think in fairness to the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, that statement 
should be in the record. 

Mr. McEtvarn. May I have that section number again, Mr. 
Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. Section 652. 

Mr. McE var. I was trying to find the sentence. 

Mr. Bussey. It is the last sentence in the section. 

Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Ewing a question 
in the meantime? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 


SPEECHES ON COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. Heprick. Mr. Ewing, you stated a few minutes ago that you 
made a good many speeches and had requests to make lots of speeches. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. I would like to inquire how many speeches you 
made during the calendar year of 1950 advocating compulsory health 
insurance. 

Mr. Ewrna. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Hepricx. About how many? 

Mr. Ewrna. I would be afraid to guess. I think I furnished the 
figures for 1949 to the Buchanan committee, but I have never made 
it up for this. 

Mr. Heprick. What about 1949? 

Mr. Ewrna. I believe it is here. However, I do not think they 
break it down as to subject matter. I have that broken down some- 
place. 

(The information is as follows:) 

A total of 18 speeches dealing in whole or in part with health insurance were 
delivered during the calendar year 1949 by the Federal Security Admunistrator, 


or one of his immediate assistants keeping a speaking engagement which he was 
unable to fill. 


PROVISIONS OF LLOYD LA FOLLETTE ACT 


Mr. Bussey. Would you care to read the whole section, Mr. Mc- 
Elvain? 


ase ea nan oovetoaoewteme coo 
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Mr. McE van. I have read the whole section. 
Mr. Bussey. Would you like to read it into the record? 
Mr. McE.varn. I think it might be well. [Reading:] 


No person in the classified civil service of the United States shall be removed 
therefrom except for such cause as will promote the efficiency of said service and 
for reasons given in writing, and the person whose removal is sought shall have 
notice of the same and of any charges preferred against him, and be furnished with 
a copy thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering 
the same in writing; and affidavits in support thereof; but no examination of wit- 
nesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required except in the discretion of the 
officer making the removal; and copies of charges, notice of hearing, answer, rea- 
sons for removal, and of the order of removal shall be made a part of the records 
of the proper department or office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank 
or compensation; and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person affected 
upon request, and the Civil Service Commission also shall, upon request, be fur- 
nished copies of the same. Membership in any society, association, club, or other 
form of organization of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organiza- 
tion imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike, or proposing 
to assist them in any strike, against the United States, having for its objects, 
among other things, improvements in the condition of labor and compensation 
therefor and leave of absence, by any person or groups of persons in said postal 
service, or the presenting by any such person or groups of persons of any grievance 
or grievances to the Congress or any Member thereof shall not constitute or be 
cause for reduction in rank or compensation or removal of such person or groups 
of persons from said service. The right of persons employed in the civil service 
of the United States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or 
any Member thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or to 
any committee or Member thereof ; Shall not be denied or interfered with (Aug. 
24, 1912, ch. 389, par. 6, 37 Stat. 555). 


Mr. Bussey. Having read the whole section, will you agree, then 
that the last sentence of that section, which I read, is the only portion 
of that section which deals with withholding information from a com- 
mittee of Congress? Does not all the rest of the section deal with the 
rights of discharge of an employee? 

Mr. McExvarin. That is correct. However, if I may continue, the 
purpose of the section seems to be to protect employees who may 
desire to furnish information to committees of Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I think that is right, and that is the reason I am 
asking you to furnish this committee with certain information. 

Mr. McE vary. Well, on those grounds, I would have to respect- 
fully refuse again, on the basis of the directive. 

Mr. Bussey. In your opinion, do you think an Executive order 
takes precedence over the law? 

Mr. McE xvarn. I do not think there is a conflict in this case. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I was asking for certain information, and the 
law specifically says: 


The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Congress or any Member thereof, or to 
furnish information to either House of Congress, or to any committee or Member 
thereof; shall not be denied or interfered with. 


Mr. McE vain. A point of information, Mr. Busbey. Is it your 
position that I should resort to this section as protection against the 
Executive order, or the directive? 

Mr. Bussey. I am not advising you on what position you should 
take. That is for you to determine; not me. 

Mr. McE vain. As I thought I pointed out, this section seems to 
be passed for the protection of employees who have information to 
furnish to Members of Congress, and they shall not be censured nor 
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reduced in rank nor any other punitive measure taken against such 
employees for furnishing information. That is my understanding of 
the section. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you not think under this section that a committee 
of Congress has the right to receive and be given information from 
people of various agencies of Government? 

Mr. McE yarn. Ordinarily, I think so, 

Mr. Bussey. Judge McGrath seems to want to question. 

Mr. McGrarts. I do not quite agree with your position here. [ 
think the legislative intent there was to protect an individual or a 
group of individuals employed by the Government who wanted to 
come up to the Hill and make a complaint or tell us a story. I do 
not think your interpretation, I most respectfully submit, is germane. 
I do not think it would force this gentleman to answer. 

Mr. Denton. It looks to me like this is getting far afield here. 
We are up here to pass on an appropriation. To ask this man what 
the law is is not a fair question. He is an administrative officer who 
is given a directive, and he is supposed to comply with it. Trying 
to ask him what the law is cannot be of any help. I do not see how 
that helps us a bit in what we have to do here. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say to the gentleman from Indiana, so far 
as I am concerned, in this particular hearing, I am through with 
pursuing that angle of it, if it will relieve him any. 


FURTHER REFERENCES TO MR. BIEMILLER 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, during the Eighty-first Congress Mr. 
Biemiller introduced certain bills which I have before me. These 
are H. R. 3894, H. R. 4089, H. R. 4313, H. R. 5046, H. R. 5940, 
H. R. 8886, H. R. 9508, and H. R. 3893. 

I presume that inasmuch as these deal with the Public Health you 
are familiar with at least some of those bills. 

Mr. Ewine. Not a one of them by number. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I do not want to read all of them, but I will just 
take one or two here, to save the time of thecommittee and the members 
of the agency. 

H. R. 4089 is a bill to provide for the general welfare by enabling 
the several States to make more adequate provision for the health of 
school children through the development of school health services 
for the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of physical and mental 
defects and conditions. 

H. R. 4313 is a bill to provide a program of national health insurance 
and public health and to insist in increasing the number of adequately 
trained personnel and other health personnel and for other purposes, 
which is commonly referred to as the National Health Insurance and 
Public Health Act. 

Did you or anyone in your agency discuss this bill with Mr. Bie- 
miller, H. R. 4313? 

Mr. Ewinea. I did not. I do not know whether anyone else did or 
not. 

Mr. Bussey. Who might know if anyone in your agency did? 
Probably the Institute of Public Health? 

Mr. Ewrna. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. You were very much interested in seeing this National! 
Health Insurance and Public Health Act passed, I take it. 
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Mr. Ewina. Well, the bills that I knew something about were the 
one introduced by Senator Murray and a group of Senators, and the 
one in the House—I think it was a companion bill—introduced b 
Mr. Dingell of Michigan. I do not know. I think it was identical, 
if I am not mistaken, with the Senate bill. Whether the Biemiller 
bill is the same bill or not, I just do not know, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the bill that some people referred to as the 
“health-insurance bill’; others as the ‘compulsory health-insurance 
bill’, and others as the “socialized-medicine bill,’ as I recall it. 

Mr. Ewrna. It has been variously named. 


ARTICLE IN THE MILWAUKEE LEADER 


Mr. Bussey. Are you acquainted with the Socialist paper, printed 
in Milwaukee, known as the Milwaukee Leader? 

Mr. Ewinea. No, sir; never heard of it. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it from your answer that at no time did you sub- 
scribe or receive it, then? 

Mr. Ewrna. Never heard of it before. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you know that in the December 23, 1932, issue 
of the Milwaukee Leader, with a heading across the entire top of the 
paper, on page 2, reading, ‘Andrew Biemiller, new party worker, gets 
on job here,” had this to say about Mr. Biemiller in the first paragraph: 

Andrew Biemiller, member of the education and research subcommittee of the 
national executive committee of the Socialist Party, assigned to Wisconsin for 
an indefinite period for educational work, arrived here late yesterday accompanied 
by his wife. 

Did you know anything about that article? 

Mr. Ewing. No. I don’t think I ever even knew of Mr. Biemiller 
until after he was in Congress, after the 1944 election. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, did you know that the Milwaukee Leader, 
on March 1, 1943, reported that— 

Mr. Andrew Biemiller had lectured the night before in the public iibrary on the 
pamphlet by Karl Marx entitled ‘Value, Price, and Profit.” 

Mr. Ewrna. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In the March 1, 1933 edition of the Milwaukee 
Leader, it reported Mr. Biemiller said: 

Marx’ predictions on the increasing concentration of capital and the consequent 
increasing misery of the workers are all too tragically true today. We are rapidly 
approaching the final collapse of our present economic order, and working-class 
organizations must be prepared for any kind of emergency. 

You didn’t know about that? 

Mr. Ewina. No; I never heard of it before. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think a man who preached that kind of 
doctrine deserves a job in the Federal Security Agency? 

Mr. McGratu. Before you answer that, may I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this was written in 1933, back in the days of the depression, in 
the days of the Hoover administration, and Mr. Biemiller was then 
probably 23 or 24 years old. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether or 
not we are going too far afield in going back to that period of time. 
A lot of us had rather different ideas, possibly, when we were young, 
and particularly during the days of the depression, than we have today, 
which might have influenced the alleged speech. 
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Mr. Bussey. I will ask the distinguished member of the committee, 
Judge McGrath, if it has never come to his knowledge that Mr. 
Biemiller has ever refuted any of these earlier statements of his. 

Mr. McGratu. No; it has not, nor have the statements ever come 
to my attention, either. But I do think, gentlemen, that in all fair- 
ness to Mr. Biemiller, a former Member of the House, with respect 
to speeches that have taken place so many years ago, it is pretty 
difficult for a witness to be asked about questions as to a man’s 
philosophy at that time. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, how far you 
want this to go, but I want the record to show my position on it. 


QUOTATION FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. Bussey. Before I pursue this any further, which I think 
might shed some light in regard to the quotation I read from the 
Chicago Tribune of February 10, 1951, on this statement, and, after 
all, this man is employed by an agency of our Government at the 
present time, and if Mr. McGrath would like to suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee that I defer in asking Mr. Ewing further ques- 
tions along this line and that I ask them directly of Mr. Biemiller 
and get his position on them,.I would be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Fogarty. As far as the chairman of the committee is con- 
cerned, I have been trying to be very fair about this hearing and have 
been very lenient in allowing every member of the committee to ask 
any questions and take as much time as he desired, and I have no 
desire to shut off anyone or to stop this inquiry. However, I do think 
there is something to be said on both sides. I think, because Mr. 
Biemiller is an employee of the Government at the present time, that 
the committee members have a right to go into his background and 
his qualifications but, at the same time, I also realize that we are 
going pretty far afield, and when we refer to some of these stories 
that appeared in a newspaper back in 1933, there may be about as 
much truth in those statements in 1933 in that Socialist paper as 
there is in some statements printed by the Chicago Tribune today. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the credibility of the two papers. 
As far as Mr. Biemiller is concerned, unless some evidence is developed 
in the hearings that his loyalty is being questioned to this country, 
why, there will be no disposition on my part to call him before the 
committee to be questioned. I think that is the responsibility of 
those who hired him, and the question should be asked, but I am trying 
to express myself in an offhand way here. I want to be fair to all 
the members of the committee and I want them to ask any questions 
they think is pertinent to the work that we have to do in providing 
appropriations for these various agencies in the Government. How- 
ever, I do hope that we will try to keep to the point and not allow 
our own feelings toward one another or toward a former Member 
to get ourselves involved in something that we have nothing to do 
with. 

Mr. Denton. I served with Andy Biemiller in the last session; he 
had been elected sometime before. I would certainly be surprised 
if he ever advocated to overthrow the Government by force. I cer- 
tainly don’t have that idea from what I saw of him. I thought he 
was a very hard-working man. 
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Mr. Focarry. I am not attempting to shut anybody off. You can 
SPAM rpg: ; : 

Mr. Bussey. Well, if it is the ruling of the Chair that these ques- 
tions are not germane to an employee of the Federal Security Agency, 
that is one thing. 

Mr, Focarry. Mr. Busbey, I didn’t make any ruling, and I 
wouldn’t want to make any ruling. I think that judgment should 
be left up to the individual members. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing, at this meeting in the library, where Mr. 
Andrew Biemiller lectured on the pamphlet by Karl Marx entitled 
“Value, Price, and Profit,” the paper went on to report: 

Marx’ predictions on the increasing concentration of capital and the conse- 
quent— 

I read that before. However, the same source informs us on March 
15, 1933, of additional maligns, according to the Communist Party 
line at that time when they report Mr. Biemiller as saying: 

This speaker [meaning Biemiller] also saw the beginning of a dangerous Fascist 


movement in the dictatorial power that is being assumed by President Roosevelt 
and Governor McNutt of Indiana. 


Further down in this same article, Mr. Biemiller is quoted again: 


Marx did what every sincere member of the working class movement should do. 
He gave unsparingly of himself. Now, as never before, we must follow the 
famous dictum of Marx: “Workers of the world, unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.”’ 

Before Marx, Biemiller explained, there were vague theories of utopian colonies 
and blind upheavals of the desperate masses who did not realize the wrongs they 
so strongly felt. Marx, the scientist and theoretician, alone in his day, foresaw 
how we are rapidly approaching a world of only two classes, the propertyless and 
the disinherited class, which will finally rise up and overthrow capitalism and 
bring about a classless society in which we will all get the full profit of our toil, 
if we will only unite and throw off our chains. 

Mr. Ewing, would you agree that a doctrine of that kind is anything 
but unadulterated communism, regardless of whether Biemiller, 
William Foster, or Earl Browder or anybody else uttered it? 

Mr. Ewrnea. It is certainly the socialistic doctrine and there are 
certainly some things in there that sound communistic. 

Mr. Bussey. Now then, I want to read something else. On June 
3, 1934, the now famous declaration of principles was reported to the 
convention, that is, the Socialist convention that was held in Detroit 
that year. It was an amazing document for Socialists, as indeed it 
was a strange document for any political party. It was a general 
invitation to revolution, particularly in time of war. The declaration 
said: 


War cannot be tolerated by Socialists or preparedness for war. They will 
loyally support in the tragic event of war any of their comrades who for antiwar 
activities or refusal to perform war service come into conflict with public opinion 
or the law. They will refuse collectively to sanction or support any international 
war. They will, on the contrary, by agitation and a steager~ do their best not 


to be broken up by the war but to break up the war. hey will meet war and the 
detailed plans for war already mapped out by the war-making arms of the govern- 
ment by mass war resistance, organized so far as practicable in a general strike 
of labor unioas and professional groups in a united effort to make the waging of 
war a practical impossibility and to convert the capitalist war crisis into a victory 
for socialism. The Socialist Party unhesitatingly applies itself to the task of 
replacing the bogus democracy of capitalist parliamentarianism by a genuine 
workers’ democracy. 


79807—51—pt. 2——-23 
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In a book by Louis Wohlman entitled “Labor Lawyer,” put out 
by E. P. Dutton Co. in 1944, on pages 265 and 267, it says: 


Andrew Biemiller, claiming to speak for six out of seven members of the com- 
mittee which drafted the resolution, said: ‘“‘Our legal friends sometimes seem to 
forget certain fundamental Marxist ideas. They seem to forget that famous old 
phrase of Karl Marx that the government is the executive committee of the 
capitalist class that the government as such and the laws which the government 
makes represents the will of the capitalist class.” 


Now, if that isn’t expressing a direct desire toward the overthrow 
of our Government, I can’t read the English language. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The Congressional Record of May 17, 1946, on page 5223, carries 
the following remarks of Mr. Biemiller on a vote for funds for the 
continued operations of the Committee on Un-American Activities: 

I am opposed to giving them one red cent to continue their red-baiting and 
rumor-mongering. 

On July 25, 1946, Mr. Biemiller introduced an amendment to 
abolish the Committee or Un-American Activities, the Congressional 
Record on page 10070 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that in my considered opinion that 
today, we would not have had any conviction of Alger Hiss or William 
Remington if it had not been for the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. Focarry. Pardon me, what was that last statement again? 

Mr. Bussey. In my considered opinion, no conviction of Alger Hiss 
or William Remington would have been made if it had not been for 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I am merely adding my thought to these two actions of Mr. Biemiller 
wherein he said, in opposing a resolution for funds for the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, “I am opposed to giving them one red 
cent to continue their Red-baiting and rumormongering.”’ I am also 
referring to his amendment that was introduced July 25, 1946, to 
abolish the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Focarry. To keep the record straight, I should say that from 
1942 until 2 years ago, I did not vote for every appropriation for the 
Un-American Activities Committee because of the way it was being 
run. It wasn’t until it was reorganized 2 years ago that I voted for 
any appropriations for the Un-American Activities Committee. 

Jid you wish to continue, Mrs. Woodward is here now? 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask Mrs. Woodward just a few ques- 
tions, if I may. 

Mr. Fogarry. Did you want to finish with Mr. Ewing first? 

Mr. Bussey. I think I have finished my questioning of Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. Ewine. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Judge McGrath raised 
a question about Carville this morning, and I asked Dr. Hunt, who is 
the head of our hospital section, to come up here, so if there are any 
further questions you might want to ask him 

Mr. Heprick. I better ask you the question again, I suppose. You 
have plenty of requests to make speeches, I believe you stated a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes. 
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SPEECHES MADE DURING 1950 ADVOCATING COMPULSORY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Mr. Hepricx. I would like to know how many speeches during the 
calendar year of 1950 you made advocating compulsory health 
insurance? 

Mr. Ew1nc. Would 1949 do, because that material is all ready. 

Mr. Heprick. Yes, 1949 will be all right. 

Mr. Ewine. We have that material. 

Mr. Heprickx. And you will supply that for the record? 

Mr. Ewrna. Surely. 

Mr. Heprickx. You don’t have that now? 

Mr. Ewrna. It should be here. I don’t know where it is to put 
my hand on it. 

Mr. Hepricx. I would like to inquire how many different States 
have known that you have made such speeches. 

Mr. Ewrne. I haven’t made any in West Virginia. 

Mr. Bussey. Doctor, I didn’t understand what you asked Mr. 
Ewing. 

Mr. Hepricx. I would like to know when you travel around making 
these speeches, who pays your expenses. 

Mr. Ewrna. We have got all that for 1949. It was a terrific job 
to work out but we have got all that, and that is why I suggest 1949. 

Mr. Heprick. If you will put it in the record, it will be all right, 
thank you. 

(A total of 18 speeches were delivered by the Federal Security. Administrator 
during 1949 on health insurance. Expenses of the trips were paid by the Gov- 
ernment out of appropriated funds.) 

Mr. StrepHens. Mr. Chairman, right in there, there was an earlier 
question, for the record, about the number of speeches. There is a 
question about the health insurance. 

Mr. Heprick. I am not interested in the other speeches. 


Mr. Ewrna. I think it does. This record we made up includes 
both, I think, Dr. Hedrick. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MR. BIEMILLER 


Mr. Focarry. Mrs. Woodward, during the questioning of Mr. 
Ewing by Mr. Busbey, certain questions were asked pertaining to 
the employment of Mr. Biemiller, and accordingly, I believe, Mr. 
Ewing said that he was hired on your recommendation. Mr. Busbey 
desired to question you on that. That is why we have asked you to 
come here this afternoon. Mr. Busbey you may continue. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask Mrs. Woodward to explain the cireum- 
stances that led up to the employing of Mr. Biemiller, who sponsored 
him, and who talked to you about him? Who recommended him? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Mr. Congressman, I have just come from 
another meeting where I was talking on an entirelyy different subject, 
the United Nations, and you will forgive me if I am not as well 
organized for your questions as I otherwise would be. 

‘This program comes under the auspices of the Army, the Reorienta- 
tion Branch of the Army, under which they bring Japanese to this 
country. They feel that bringing certain Japanese here for observa- 
tion and study will bring about the right feeling for our country. 
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It happens that on this particular project, there were four Diet 
members of Japan. Two of them from the House of Councilors, 
which is their Senate, as you know, and two from the House of 
Representatives, which coincides with our House here. The Army, in 
discussing the matter with the Federal Security Agency, said they 
would be very glad if we would accept responsibility for this particular 
project, since all four of the members of the Diet were interested in the 
fields of health and welfare, which as you know are two of the major 
fields of interest of our Federal Security Agency. So, after some 
discussion within our agency, I, as head of the International Office in 
the Office of the Administrator, wrote a letter to the Reorientation 
Branch of the Army accepting responsibility for this particular project. 


EXPLANATION OF PROJECT 


When the Army sent the project over to us, an explanation, you 
know, of the project so we would know how to proceed, I read very 
carefully the purpose of the project: The planning, of course, would 
depend upon what objective was to be achieved. With your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like 
to read from this document from the Army the purpose of the project; 
I shall not read it all, just the pertinent parts. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think, for the benefit of the record, you can put 
the entire subject matter in, then you can read what you wish. 

(The document submitted by Mrs. Woodward is as follows:) 


Prosecr No. 207—Familiarizing representatives of the welfare committees of 
both houses of the Diet with United States procedures in formulating policies 
and implementing legislation in the public health and welfare field 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


The Diet has shown an increased interest in the public health and welfare 
field during the period of the occupation but has failed to take the leadership that 
it should assume in a democratic government. There is too much dependence on 
Government officials in the formulation of basic policies and legislation. In an 
attempt to remedy the situation, this project provides for the visit to the United 
States of two members of the welfare committee of the House of Councilors and 
two members of the welfare committee of the House of Representatives. 

This visit is particularly timely in that a National Advisory Council on Social 
Security which was established by the Diet has submitted a comprehensive report 
of recommendations which the Diet has scheduled for consideration during the 
coming year. 

It is proposed that the Diet members will learn by observation and instruction 
of the importance and authority of the legislative branch and how it functions to 
exercise such responsibilities. This will include the use of testimony by experts 
in or outside of Government, of public hearings, and of technical staffs employed 
by congressional committees. It will include a study of the relationship of the 
executive branch to the legislative, particularly with regard to submittal of 
annual reports and current information by Government departments to the 
legislators, testimony by Government officials in support of budget requests or 
legislative proposals, and controls exercised by the Congress and State legislatures 
through budget reviews. 

Further, in assisting the Diet members in exercising their responsibilities in 
formulating basic policies in the public-health and welfare field, it is proposed 
that they visit with representatives of various private and public organizations, 
including educational and research foundations interested in this field. 


Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. I will read the pertinent part: 


The Diet has shown an increased interest in the public health and welfare 
fields during the period of the occupation but has failed to take the leadership 
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that it should assume in a democratic government. There is too much dependence 
on Government officials in the formulation of basic policies and legislation. In 
an attempt to remedy the situation, this project provides for the visit to the 
United States of two members of the welfare committee of the House of Councilors 
and two members of the welfare committee of the House of Representatives. 
This visit is particularly timely in that a National Advisory Council on Social 
Security which was established by the Diet has submitted a comprehensive 
report of recommendations which the Diet has scheduled for consideration during 
the coming year. 


It is proposed that the Diet members will learn by observation and instruction 
of the importance and authority of the legislative branch and how it functions 
to exercise such responsibilities. This will include the use of testimony by experts 
in or outside of Government, of publie hearings and of technical staffs employed 
by congressional committees. It will include a study of the relationship of the 
executive branch to the legislative, particularly with regard to submittal of annual 
reports and current information by Government departments to the legislators, 
testimony by Government officials in support of budget requests or legislative 
proposals and controls exercised by Congress and State legislatures through 
budget reviews. 

Further, in assisting the Diet members in exercising their responsibilities in 
formulating basic policies in the public welfare and health fields, it is proposed 
that they visit with representatives of various private and public organizations, 
including educational and research foundations interested in this field. 

So, Mr. Chairman and membets of the committee, after reading the 
purpose of the project and after accepting responsibility, I called an 
informal meeting of persons concerned in both the Public Health 
Service and in the Social Security Administration, and we talked at 
length about how we could best carry out the wishes of the Reorienta- 
tion Branch of the Army. 

In this discussion, it was decided by our group that it would be most 
helpful if we had a consultant who could take the responsbiility of 
seeing that the purpose of the project was carried out in respect to 
these various aspects which I have just mentioned, in other words, 
visiting the committees, hearing the testimony, finding out just 
exactly how our Congress operates, and so forth. So I left it up to 
my committee to come in with a recommendation as to a person well 
equipped and qualified by experience to serve us in this particular 
capacity. At the next meeting, the suggestion was made that Mr. 
Biemiller would be an acceptable person in that in his work in Con- 

ress, he had shown an interest in both the health and welfare fields. 

t was thought by the members of the committee that since we had 
to move rather rapidly in order to be ready for the arrival of these 
distinguished visitors from Japan, that we would hold the next meeting 
elas to formulate and make recommendations to the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this was done. 
It was the feeling that Mr. Biemiller not only was available and would 
be able to show them something of the workings of Congress, but that 
he was also familiar with Government departments. It is my under- 
standing that he was in Government once before becoming a Member 
of your distinguished body. 

After the decision was reached that we would consider Mr. Bie- 
miller, I conferred with the Army to see whether or not it would be 
agreeable. The Army said that they would take our recommendation. 
So that is, in substance, the way that Mr. Biemiller was appointed. 
Are there other questions? 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Woodward, who are the members of this com- 
mittee? 
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Mrs. Woopwarp. Well now, let me see. There was a Miss Arnold, 
who is a nurse and an employee of the United States Public Health 
Service; there was Miss Minton, representing the office of the Com- 
missioner for Social Security; there was Miss Clarke of my office who 
has charge of the detailed work connected with the work for the 
occupied areas of both Germany and Japan; and myself. I served as 
a member of the committee and served as the chairman. 

Mr. Bussry. Who selected this committee? In other words, how 
was it formed? Who was responsible for forming it and selecting the 
members? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I will tell you, Mr. Busbey. You see, we work 
very closely in our Agency; we know each other, so I called the 
International Office of Health on the telephone to ask them to have a 
representative meet with us for this specific purpose to discuss the 
project and to discuss whether or not it would be advisable to have a 
consultant appointed. The people who head these international 
offices in the constituent organizations of the Agency were responsible 
for the selection of a person to serve on this very informal committee. 

Mr. Bussry. Wasn’t there anyone in the whole Federal Security 
Agency that was qualified to act as a guide and take these people 
around? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Mr. Busbey, I am sure we have many people who 
are qualified from several standpoints. Of course, we have no one 
within our agency who has had the actual congressional experience 
that we have been talking about. But our staff is so very small and 
has been cut so many times through appropriations that it is impos- 
sible for me to spare one person from my Office of International Rela- 
tions to be on duty for 3 weeks, to say nothing of 3 months, to actually 
go ahead with such a project. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the date for your first meeting of the 
committee? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Mr. Busbey, I couldn’t say just what the actual 
date was. I came to you directly from the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, where we were conferring on the technical assistance program 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Bussey. You could furnish that date for the record, though, 
could you not? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir; I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Bussey. And furnish the date of the second meeting for the 
record, too, please? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Dates oF Mertines HeLtp To Pian FoR Diet MEMBERS 


Jan. 11, 1951__..-_.__.__ Meeting of planning comrnittee representing Office of 
International Relations, Public Health Service, Social 
Security Administration. 
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Mr. Bussey. Who in your committee brought Mr. Biemiller’s 
name to the attention of the Committee? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, now, I am trying to think. I wouldn’t be 
sure just exactly. There were two or three who thought of him, you 
know, in their own discussion, before coming back to me. So when 
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they came up to the meeting, it seemed to be pretty much the con- 
sensus that he would be a very good person, and they thought he 
was available. 

Mr. Bussey. Were minutes kept of these two meetings? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir. They were very informal meetings 
just as you would tell your administrative assistants to call several 
of the administrative assistants together, and we don’t keep formal 
minutes, you know, of meetings of that kind. 

Mr. Bussey. Did anyone outside of your committee contact you 
regarding Mr. Biemiller or talk to you about him as a possible man 
for this position? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. You mean someone outside of the Agency? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know if anyone outside of the Agency 
contacted any of the other members of your committee? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir; I do not know of my own knowledge. 
I do not know whether they ° were contacted by anyone or not. 


Mr. Bussey. Did you have any discussion with Mr. Ewing regard- 
Mr. Biemiller? 


Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What were those discussions? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I put before our Administrator the fact that our 
committee thought that it would be very advisable to have a con- 
sultant, talking into account the purpose of the project and also the 
fact that these were congressmen and senators from Japan and, as 
such, we should leave no stone unturned in trying to meet the objec- 
tives as set forth by the Army. I told the Administrator that the 
— of Mr. Biemiller had been suggested, and we had a discussion 
of it 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have more than one discussion? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I met Mr. Ewing in his outer office one day and 
I think we only exchanged that kind of comment about it, that it had 
been discussed informally by our committee, and he said—well, 
I can’t give you his exact words, but in substance they were to the 
effect that we had better talk about it further, so we did have a further 
talk about it in his office later on. 

Mr. Bussey. Who in the Army O. K.’d the employment of Mr. 
Biemiller? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. The Reorientation Branch of the Army. 

Mr. Bussey. And who is the individual in charge there or the 
individual that you had your conversations with? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, Colonel Van Wagner, Colonel Hagen, 
Colonel Goodrich, Major Elsworth. All of them are people with 
whom we deal. Iam sorry that I can’t recall just definitely which one 
it was I talked with at the time. I remember talking with Colonel 
Van Wagner about the project as a whole and about the probable 
necessity for the employment of a consultant, to which he agreed, but 
so far as the later discussions are concerned I can’t remember whether 
or not it was Colonel Van Wagner. He was in New York part of the 
time. I can’t remember whether it was he or Colonel Goodrich or 
Major Elsworth, but it was one of the three, at any rate. 
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PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH MR. BIEMILLER 


Mr. Bussey. Do I understand you had not met Mr. Biemiller 
before he presented himself for this position as consultant? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I don’t believe I had ever been introduced to 
Mr. Biemiller. I have known of his work in Congress. I have known 
of him through people from Wisconsin; but as far as a personal 
acquaintance—is that what you have reference to? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir; I couldn’t say that I had had a personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Biemiller previously. 

Mr. Bussey. Then I[ take it the decision of the committee to 
employ Mr. Biemiller was unanimous? 


Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. I feel that I am correct in saying that | 


the branches concerned, the two constituent organizations of the 
Federal Security Agency and the representative of my office, having 
considered everything, and with the time element entering into it, 
their recommendation seemed to be unanimous. 

Mr. Bussey. Were the names of any other persons considered in 
regard to filling this position? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. | discussed with the heads of both Public 
Health and Social Security this matter, and said, “If you have any 
suggestions, I will be very glad to have them in order that I may 
submit them to the Administrator.” 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any idea how Mr. Biemiller’s name 
happened to come out of so many individuals at the meeting? 

ike. Woopwarp. Well, no, sir. I really don’t believe I know. 
I imagine that, as most things happen, if someone concerned suggests 
the name of a person whom they consider able and qualified and the 
other people know him, you know, it is a very human thing, where 
the time element enters into it, to discuss it and if there are areas of 
agreement, to come up with a joint recommendation. Of course, 
the time element really had to do with the making of the decision, 
Mr. Busbey, and we thought we were making a good decision. 

Mr. Bussey. Did anyone from Senator Murray’s office ever con- 
tact you regarding Mr. Biemiller? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Did anyone outside of your committee talk to you 
and the Federal Security Agency regarding the employing of Mr. 
Biemiller? 

Mrs. Woopwarb. No, sir; no one talked to me except Surgeon General 
Scheele and Commissioner Altmeyer. I raised the question with 
them, because these members of the senate and house of the Diet 
in Japan were interested in the fields of work over which they have 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bussey. According to the newspaper article I have read into 
the record before you came in the room, it stated that his salary is 
$50 per day; is that correct? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Who arranged that amount for his salary? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I arranged it with the Army, with the Reorien- 
tation Branch of the Army. 

Mr. Bussey. Who made the salary arrangement with Mr. Bie- 
miller? 
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Mrs. Woopwarp. Who made the salary arrangement with him? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; between the Agency and Mr. Biemiller. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, when Mr. Biemiller came to my office 
after he knew that he had been selected, I told him what the arrange- 
ments were. 

Mr. Bussey. And that salary was determined by the Orientation 
Braneh of the Army prior to Mr. Biemiller appearing at your office 
then! 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. It had all been decided before Mr. 
Biemiller came in to see me. I talked with them about their salary 
scale and we discussed the whole thing as to how a person of certain 
qualifications would receive, we'll say, $42 a day and people who had 
special qualifications, as we thought, for doing a specialized job would 
be entitled to a little more, and that was all there was to it. 

Mr. Bussey. What were the terms of his employment as to the 
matter of days or weeks? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Twenty-one days, not to exceed 21 days. 

Mr. Bussey. Was there any hesitancy on the part of any members 
of the committee that Mr. Biemiller might give these four people 
from Japan an indoctrination in the cause of socialized medicine? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir. I heard no one make a statement of 
that kind. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, they were all satisfied that he was 
the man that would make a fair presentation of the picture and not 
emphasize the problem of socialized medicine? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, Mr. Busbey, perhaps I can answer your 
question best by saying that the schedule that has been made out by 
Mr. Biemiller has been carried out by him. You understand that he 
doesn’t work every day. He works when we wish him to work on the 
special assignments, but not over 21 days. I think I can answer 
you best on that by saying that not only has he arranged for the Diet 
members to meet people from the different labor groups, in which 
they were interested, but people from the National Manufacturers 
Association and the American Medical Association, Members of 
Congress, both Republicans and Democrats, and I think that Mr. 
Biemiller has done a very acceptable job. I have tried to follow it 
very closely, Mr. Busbey. I take my work very seriously, and I 
feel it is a great responsibility that any agency of Government has 
when you accept from our Army a project of this kind, by which we 
are trying to help leaders in Japan to think straight on these questions 
and to know more about the things they are eager to know more 
about in order that they may take the leadership that should be 
assumed in a democratic government. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Ewing testified earlier in the hearings to the 
effect that he did not believe the majority of the people at this time 
were in favor of a compulsory health insurance program, if I am not 
mistaken, and Mr. Biemiller was one of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the public health insurance program in the last Congress. 
Isn’t it reasonable to assume that he would try to indoctrinate these 
four people from Japan with his ideas on socialized medicine in this 
country or compulsory health insurance? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir; I think not, because I believe very 
sincerely that Mr. Biemiller has tried, and conscientiously, to follow 
the instructions that had been given him by my office. 
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Mr. Bussey. You stated that you have followed his work very 
closely. Does he he make daily reports back to you as to where they 
had been and what they have been doing? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Not always every day, because I have quite a 
number of duties, Mr. Busbey, with my small staff, in addition to the 
responsibility of this one project. I hope I will have the pleasure of 
coming up and talking to you sometime about our great responsibilities 
for which we have a very limited staff. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say the latchkey will be out and the welcome 
mat on the floor. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Thank you very much. No;I wouldn’t say Mr. 
Biemiller reports every day, but he would if I asked him to. To be 
perfectly frank and honest about this thing, I can see from your 
questions that you think we didn’t make a good selection. 

Mr. Bussey. To put it very mildly, I will say I am very skeptical. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. At any rate, I urge you to let me send you at 
the close of their tour of duty in this country a report which will show 
you, and I think conclusively, that I am correct in saying that no one 
has tried to slant the ideas that these four Diet members get. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, you have surmised long before now that I 
am deadly set against any compulsory health insurance program or 
any socialized medicine program in the United States of America. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Now, Mr. Busbey, we don’t expect everybody 
to agree on everything, but we can still be interested objectively in 
these things that affect our country and our future. 

Mr. Bussey. Who lays out or plans the itinerary of Mr. Biemiller 
as to where he is to take these four people from Japan? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, it has been done by me and by my com- 
mittee. The committee has met with him. Before he came we dis- 
cussed at length the necessity for carrying out as completely as 
possible the requests that came through from Japan, and I think we 
have done that to a very great extent. 

Mr. Bussey. You have so very graciously volunteered to come to 
my office. I wish to assure you that I am so intently interested in 
this particular problem that I will be very happy to come down to 


your office and go over the records of Mr. Biemiller’s activities. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Hepricx. Mrs. Woodward, evidently some money has to be 
spent for entertainment purposes. How is that money provided? 

Mrs. Woopwarb. For entertaining purposes? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, the Army provides no money for enter- 
taining purposes. If you have a special meeting of some kind where 
you have to have someone come in from the outside and there is 
some small expense in connection with that, I suppose they would 
pay the bill. We have presented them with none. 

Mr. Hepricx. If Mr. Biemiller will be compelled to have some 
money to entertain these fellows with something once in a while, 
where will that money come from? 
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Mrs. Woopwarp. To entertain them? 

Mr. Hepricx. Yes. He will probably want to buy them a cigar 
or a Coca-Cola or maybe a lunch or something. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you don’t want them to go back 
home and think we are not a hospitable people here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Tuurston. Mr. Chairman, I know that neither Mrs. Wood- 
ward nor Mr. Ewing would answer that, but let me say when there is 
entertaining of that kind, very often the people involved in the in- 
terest of their work do it themselves. I know Mrs. Woodward has 
and I know Mr. Ewing has in the immediate case of these Diet 
members. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. That is true, and I will add this, if I may, Mr. 
Hedrick. I would like to say that I have heard about the Diet 
members taking Mr. Biemiller to a meal. Judge McGrath asked me 
a question, I believe. 

Mr. McGrarn. I asked no question, madam. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Iam sorry. I knew Dr. Hedrick was interested 
in knowing about the entertainment. 

Mr. Hepricx. And there has been no money provided for the enter- 
taining of these people, these Diet members from Japan? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir; no money has been provided. They are 
going to be here for some little time "yet. It would be very helpful 
if we had a little money that we could spend that way, but I haven’t 
spent any and neither have I taken it up with the ‘Army. I don’t 
know what the reaction of the Army would be to that. It ismy under- 
erry that they do not provide money for entertainment. 

+ Binney: W, Well, the Army has arranged for their transportation 
wan ‘ana back to Japan. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Heprickx. Do you know of anyone contacting your department 
from Senator Murray’s office in regards to giving Mr. Biemiller a job? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No one contacted my office, Dr. Hedrick, from 
Senator Murray’s office. 

Mr. Heprick. I believe Mr. Ewing testified that someone had 
contacted 

Mr. Ewina. Charley Murray. 

Mr. Hepricx. Did he contact you directly? 

Mr. Ewing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. That is all. 

Mr. McGratn. Madam, you said that Mr. Biemiller would he 
here on the payroll for 3 months. Did you mean 3 weeks? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I meant 3 weeks, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. McGrartu. You said in the beginning of your testimony 3 
months. Did you mean 3 weeks? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I meant 21 days at the most. It is written into 
the contract. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 


Mr. Scuwase. Mrs. Woodward, how long have you been connected 
with the Agency, approximately? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Phave been connected with the Federal Security 
Agency since 1938. 
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Mr. Scuwase. And substantially in the same capacity in which 
you are now employed? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir. I was one of the three members of the 
Social Security Board, to begin with, and after 8 years with the Board, 
I became the Director of this little Office of International Relations 
which coordinates the international work of all the constituent organi- 
zations of the Agency. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. How many of you people are there coordinating the 
international functions? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well, the only people, Mr. Congressman, who are 
on the Federal Security payroll are myself, my assistant, and two 
secretaries. We have projects based upon a German project for the 
Germans and a Japanese project for the Japanese and m some of 
the exchange programs and the United Nations programs. A small 
percentage of the administrative cost of those projects comes to this 
office. For instance, if the over-all amount for administering a pro- 
gram in the field is as much as 15 percent, only 2 percent would come 
to my office to employ on either a temporary basis, or as permanent as 
that particular project might be, a competent person to assist me. 

On the other hand, there are other agencies of the Government who 
have a very—well, I wouldn’t say large, I would say competent and 
perhaps sufficient staff to carry on their projects adequately and to 
give over-all direction and supervision to their whole international 
programs. Ihave felt for some time that if our distinguished Members 
of Congress realized how long the hours were and how deep our inter- 
ests were, they would be willing to look at our small appropriations 
against some of the appropriations for the international work in other 
agencies of government. But that is a little aside from the point, 
isn’t it? You know, sometimes we take advantage of a nice question 
to tell you things which we really need to tell you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That is all right. You can do that, so far as I am 
concerned, any time, but I had the impression there were seven of 
you who were doing this work, with some of you paid by transfer of 
funds from some other 

Mrs. Woopwarp. That is right, when the projects come over. 
When there are projects that are assigned to us, that is the way we 
have been handling it, just on a kind of piecemeal basis, but there are 
pr “gd people on the FSA payroll—two professional and two 
clerical. 

Mr. Scuwase. Exclusively on the Federal Security Agency pay- 
roll? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. Who are doing work on an international level, you 
might say. 

Mrs. Wenetiiie That is right. 

Mr. Scuwaser. Then how many from the State Department, that 
is, by transfer of funds? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Well now, let me see—one from Army funds, I 
would say. Well, could I give you that so that it would be exact? 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Supply it for the record. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. | will supply it for the record. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. With the names? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. And their salary rating? 
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Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 
(Note.—This information appears previously in Mr. Ewing’s testimony.) 


Mr. ScowaBe. May I ask how these others are selected? Are they 
selected by the State Department, the War Department? Whoever 
sends them over? You select them, do you not, and then the funds 
are transferred with which to pay them. Is that not correct? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. That is right. I select them, based upon the 
availability of competent people, that is our responsibility. We 
recruit for a particular job and, of course, we have to be very careful 
to confer with our budget people over here to be sure we are going to 
have money enough to pay them. 

Mr. Scuwase. But in doing that, you consider the scholastic 
aspects of it, professional training, and so forth, adaptability in the 
particular project? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. With reference to their loyalty, how do you work 
that? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. They have to be subject to investigation. 

Mr. Scuwase. Just the same as any other permanent employee? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Do you submit their names to the FBI for screening?’ 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Have you done that in connection with the other 
six, I believe it is, besides yourself that are involved? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir; I think practically everyone. I don’t 
know, there may be one person now who has just recently come in, 
on which they haven’t even started on the FBI full-field investigation, 
but on all of our people, the main background statements, and so 
forth, on all of them are submitted. 

Mr. Scuwase. Will you kindly furnish us that list with the names 
and background, their salary ratings, and whether or not they have 
been screened by the FBI? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Yes, sir; whether they have been or whether they 
are in the process? 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, there is only one in process at the most, as I 
understand it. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No. There are several in process. It takes 3 
months at least, and sometimes 5 or 6 months. 

Mr. Scuwase. Say this one is being processed now and these have 
been, something of that sort. 

(The information requested appears previously in Mr. Ewing’s 
testimony.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scuwase. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Dr. Hedrick? 

Mr. Hepricx. Mrs. Woodward, do you know whether Mr. Bie- 
miller is acquainted with the Japanese language or not? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Whether he is acquainted with it? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. No, sir; I don’t think he speaks the Japanese 
language. 

Mr. Simposiens Don’t you think one who has that job should speak 
Japanese, partially at least? 
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Mrs. Woopwarp. I don’t think that is always necessary, because 
they provide an interpreter on occasion when you need an interpreter. 
The Army has some interpreters that they will let you have every now 
and then. 

Mr. Hepricx. Why not let the interpreter take the job, then? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. Would you think that a person, just because he 
had the facility of the language, would be competent to deal with 
the Congress with congressional matters? I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Heprickx. I don’t see why he couldn’t have the qualifications. 
There would be no reason why he shouldn’t have. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Biemiller doesn’t, even with the congressional 
background, does he? 

Mrs. Woopwarp. At least he knows the role of the committees 
in connection with all the bills and the measures, and so forth, the 
processes through which these things pass. 

Mr. Bussey. That is just what I am afraid of, because he knows 
the bills too well, that is, certain bills that he is interested in. 

Mrs. Woopwarp. I don’t believe you are going to be worried at all 
when you see this itinerary and what has been included in the program 
of the Japanese Diet; I should hope you wouldn’t, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I also hope you will not be worried when you see my 
report, after I see that record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Woodward. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1952 FOR OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, Mr. Ewing, you had available in 1951, 
$2,383,100, and you transferred from that $18,300 under Reorganiza- 


tion Plan No. 19 for the Department of Labor, which left you a net 

of $2,364,800 for fiscal year 1951. You are asking for $2,419,000, or 

an increase of $54,200, and that increase involves an additional 15 

positions in your office from a net of 626 to 641. Is that correct? 
Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Fogarty. Then you are asking for an increase in the transfer 
from the OASI of $54,100. In other words, your total increase will 
be $108,300. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Now you have your office broken down into five 
categories and general administration. You are asking for an increase 
of $1,200, which is made up of within-grade promotions and pay in 
excess of a 52-week base. There is no increase in positions here. 

Mr. Ewina. Right. 

Mr. Fogarty. In program coordination and development, you 
have 15 positions, and you are asking for 2 additional positions in 
1952. Are those new, additional positions being asked for? 

Mr. Tuurston. They are in, Mr. Chairman, the office I had before 
—the Office of the Assistant Administrator for Program—and if the 
committee will recall, I have presented my case for these program 
jobs in the last couple of hearings. I based my case on the ground 
that the multiplicity of programs and the responsibilities of an ad- 
ministrator or secretary of a department are such that he needs staff 
people who can operate in the program field in much the same way as 
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the havens officer or the personnel officer operate in their respective 
elds. 

I have, as you know, felt for some time that the great scope of 
governmental operations demands staff assistants of that nature, not 
only in the Federal Security Agency, but throughout all of the units 
of Government. 

Mr. Fogarty. I notice in your justifications on page 4, you refer 
to a few examples of the work done by your office during the past 
year. One of them refers to analysis of ways to utilize manpower 
now wasted in labor surplus areas. What are you doing in the field 
of labor surplus areas? 

Mr. Tuurston. If you will give me a moment to read that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. That is about a little over half-way down the page. 
It is given as one of the examples in your work. 

Mr. Tuurston. I was reading the entire section. One of the things 
that we have tried to emphasize is a further analysis of the problems 
of the aging, since we have concluded that there is a great deal left 
to be done in attacking those problems, not alone with respect to the 
welfare of the aging, but with respect to the utilization of the aging. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean we are concerned with the aging? 

Mr. Tuurston. We are not entering into the functions of the Labor 
nest, which has primary responsibility for the utilization of 
abor. 


CONFERENCE ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE AGING 


Mr. Fogarty. You held a conference in the past year on the prob- 
lems of the aging, did you not? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes. I may say that in the development of that 
conference and our programs in the aging field generally, we have 
worked closely with and called upon various agencies of Government, 
including the Department of Labor and their experts. For example, 
in the development of the conference, we had a representative of the 
Bureau of Employment Security on the Planning Committee, and 
much of the work that was done at the time of the conference was 
6 under the general aegis of the people from the Department of 
aabor. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have any recommendations been made as a follow- 
up of that conference on the aging? 

Mr. Tuurston. The conference itself, Mr. Chairman, did not come 
forth with any precise or specific recommendations for action; as a 
matter of fact, we didn’t want those. We felt that at this stage of 
the game, we should, instead, have an exploratory conference that 
would focus attention on the problems. A good many areas that 
needed further exploration were identified, but no formal machinery 
was recommended. 

Mr. Focartry. What is your next step in that program? 

Mr. Tuurston. We are taking very tentative steps within the 
limits of the money and the staff that we have, because the problems 
of the aging cut across many of the fields of the Federal Security 
Agency. We are continuing our Committee on Aging, tapping all 
of the units of the Agency, and we have established as the executive 
chairman of that committee 

Mr. Focartry. Who? 
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Mr. Taurston. Mr. Clark Tibbits, the person who directed the 
conference under my general direction. Mr. Tibbits does what he 
can in responding to requests for assistance in the field of aging. 
Now it is a very broad field, but governors will ask his assistance; 
local communities will ask his assistance, not to go in and set up a 
program, but to go in and talk about the problems. 

Mr. Focartry. That has happened, I know, in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Tuurston. It has happened in Rhode Island. He has worked 
also with Senator Desmond in New York. He has worked with some 
of the people in Michigan. 

Mr. Foearry. I know that is a big problem and I know we have 
been faced with it in Rhode Island, especially in peacetime, with 
people getting to the age of 45 and 50 and unable to find work. That 
is one of your problems in this over-all problem, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tuurston. It is. It is a very important one and we believe 
that it becomes increasingly important at this time to tap the skills, 
insofar as they can be tapped, of the aging. We need all the people 
we can get. 

; INCREASE IN POSITIONS FOR FIELD SERVICE 


Mr. Foaarry. In field services you have 320 positions at the present 
time and you are asking for an increase of eight positions. What are 
they for? They are all file clerks and mail clerks? 

Mr. Tuurston. They are fairly well justified, Mr. Chairman, on 
almost a mathematical basis, with an increase in workload due to the 
increased programs under the social security system. You are refer- 
ring to the field services, aren’t you? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. There have been eight requested, as stated. They are 
based mathematically on an equation of increased workload. There 
have been two new programs added to the regional office, the school 
aid program and the surplus property program, located in regional 
offices, in addition the expansion of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. The volume of work has increased very materially. For 
example, on page 7 of the report, you will note that we have given you 
the specific figures, but more particularly, on page 8, for example, in 
filing alone, the volume has increased from 60,800 to 83,000 units; 
we have made an effort to absorb as much as possible, but it is just 
getting to a place wherein every one of these regional offices currently 
are getting a little behind in the workload. We are only asking for 
eight people for the entire increased output in all regions, with this 
specific measurable workload increase, which we think is perfectly 
justifiable. 

I would like to make one other comment. We have absorbed about 
a 12-percent increased workload already prior to requesting any 
increase in our clerical staff. For example, on the personnel side, the 
workload has jumped up from an average of 250 a month for one 
specified parind to about 530 ina month. Our turn-over is increasing 
as a result of the defense program wherein people are being drained 
off. Our new programs, make a considerable increase of work, and 
that, primarily, is the reason for our request for this small number. 
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NEW POSITIONS FOR STATE RELATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. With respect to state relations, you have 159 
positions in 1951 and you are asking for 164, an increase of 5, at a 
cost of $31,000. What are those positions for? 

Mr. Bieas. Those are five additional field auditors to audit the 
new programs. Congress last year amended the Social Security Act 
and in some respects extended Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
You have this program for permanent total disability which is spiral- 
ing. It is going to be very difficult to audit. You have the two 
school programs, school construction and health and administration. 
Carrying out both of these need to be audited. This is additional 
work due to new activities that have never been audited before. 

Mr. Focarty. And those audits are done in connection with the 
grant-in-aid program to the States? 

Mr. Biccr. That is right, grants to the States. 

Mr. Focarty. I should like to state for the record that Professor 
Bigge is a former Rhode Island resident and one of our most respected 
professors at Brown University. I am very happy to see him here 
today. 

Mr. Biece. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. In public relations and reports, there is no change. 
You are asking for the same amount of positions, with an increase of 
$1,500, which is made up of within-grade promotions, $750, and pay 
in excess of 52 workweek based on $750. In administrative services, 
there is no change in positions, and you are asking for an increase of 
$5,200 for the same purposes of within-grade promotions and pay in 
excess—lapse adjustment for terminal leave payment. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. Miuuer. That means that we had to pay accrued annual 
leave, specifically, a secretary in my office who decided to raise a family 
and had worked in Government for a good many years and had 
accumulated a large block of leave. 


NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FILLED IN 1951 


Mr. Focarry. You have 626 positions authorized in your 1951 
appropriation. How many positions have you filled at the present 
time? 

Mr. Mituer. We can insert that. 

Mr. Tuurston. It changes almost every day. 

Mr. Focarty. Can you give me an average of how many you have 
had over this fiscal year? 

Mr. Strepuens. Mr. Chairman, I can give you a little information 
on that. There is always a smaller number of actual filled positions 
than are authorized in the budget. Now I have them by those 
categories by vacancies. For instance, in the office of the Adminis- 
trator at the moment, there are four vacancies; program coordina- 
tion, four. 


T9807—51—pt. 2 24 
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Mr. Focarty. What about field services? 

Mr. SrepHens. Field services, 27; that is, 21 in field services and 
6 in State relations, and in the administrative services, there are 7. 

Mr. Focarty. What about publications and reports? 

Mr. SrepHens. One. There might be, say, seven in the office of 
administration and they might all be filled in a week, and a month 
from now, there might be three or five, because of the continuing 
shifting. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Hedrick? 

Mr. Hepricks. No questions. 

Mr. Scuwase. No questions. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have any further questions to ask? 

Mr. McGrats. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything further you would like to say? 

Mr. Tuurston. No, thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

RAIL I. GRIGSBY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

R. W. GREGORY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER, CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND 
COORDINATION BRANCH 

ERICK L. LINDMAN, CHIEF, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED AREAS BRANCH 

B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 
IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

ROBERT, C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

PERE SEWARD, COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
SERVICES, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


PROMOTION AND FurtHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $19, 842,760 | $19, 977, 760 $20, 017, 760 
Transferred to— 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion, Department of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 588- — 20, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583_ —38, 500 
‘Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Security Agency,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583- —81, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Freedmen’s Hospital, Federal 
Security Agency,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583 —64, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Howard University, Federal 
Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 —231, 200 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Education,’’ pursuant 
to Public Law 583 —41, 600 
“Office of International Health Relations, Public Health 
Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583. . —7, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Federal 
Security Agency,” pursuant to Public Law 583 —65, 000 
‘Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security 
Ageney,” pursuant to Public Law 583___-______...___- —51, 100 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Ageney,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 —33, 000 ie 








Adjusted appropriation or estimate 19, 210, 360 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.................---- | 
Ne CI INTIME ici) oiaadnwasusdacudenucunennawd |-- 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Promotion of vocational education in Hawaii, Office of | 
Education” 
“Promotion of vocational education in Puerto Rico, Office | 
of Education” | 





Total obligations 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 





. Grants to States (George-Barden Act) $19, 167, 243 | $19, 707, 760 $9, 842, 760 
. Grants to Hawaii 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
105, 000 
5 RUC OO Gee WON BON enn ci eee amanscinedeerens 40, 000 
. Defense training ‘ ee EEE 10, 000, 000 


Total obligations 19, 296, 988 19, 875, 760 20, 017, 760 

















Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
$19, 296, 988 
19, 875, 760 
20, 017, 760 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 


’ 
| 1950 actual |1051 estimate 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ $2, 025, 600 $2, 477, 500 $3, 550, 000 
Transferred from— 
‘Promotion and further development of vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to Public Law 583_ | 41, 600 
“Surplus property disposa! and utilization program Fed- 
eral Security Agency’’ pursuant to Public Law 583__._- 111, 400 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate e 2, 178, 600 2, 477, 506 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 29, 647 











Obligations incurred ies . } 2, 148, 953 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, surplus prop- 
erty disposal and uti 
Agency”’___- | —224, 233 





Total direct obligations. _..............-. a ne SES Fete Ot 1, 924, 720 2, 477, 3, 550, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed é x 42,111 30, 000 





Total obligations : 1, 966, 831 3, 580, 000 











PNP mh eope 


PMP PP HP 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





rH erm oonor 


QO aS orm CO bo 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Development of vocational education 


School assistance in federally affected areas 

Services to State school systems 

Services to elementary and pao longgg 
t 


Services to higher education institu 
Auxiliary educational services 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Development of vocational education 


. School assistance in federally affected areas 


Services to Stateschool systems 

Services to elementary and secondary schools 
Services to higher education institutions. 
Auxiliary educational services 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


$531, 914 














682 





42,111 








1, 966, 831 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


rmanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions._._............-.-- 
Average number of all employees 


Personal-service obligations: 


8 SES © Fa Sees eee 

Part-time and temporary positions..___...........-..._.-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _._......-....._- 

Payment above basic rates 

Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal service obligations. ..................-.- 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Saat serviees 
T 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services ; 
Services performed by other agencies 
ee nk, cc kd can ddapieieShebans 
Equipment . 
IG IN sisi inn SaoksddndsGusanedevdendays 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


393 
6 
368 


467 
2 
467 





== 


$1, 979, 363 
31, 900 


Ay 


$2, 551, 684 
8, 700 
9, 067 





2, 570, 451 








1, 659, 355 
95,041 
273 
15,770 
116, 393 
10, 488 


8, 437 
14, 203 


4, 760 | 


2, 570, 451 





1, 924, 720 








39, 578 


2, 533 | 





42,111 | 

















1, 966, 831 | 


2, 392, 500 


3, 030, 009 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, COMMUNITY FACILITIES SERVICE 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


65 


8&3 





Personal Services: Permanent positions $475, 420 
Travel 59, 380 
Transportation of things........._.._- ab kiewdcwcdigee cde 300 
Communication services ee 6, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2, 000 
Other contractual services 4, 900 


2, 000 








550, 000 





SUMMARY 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. - 314 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 
Average number of all employees_..................-..-..---- 312 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 635, 159 $3, 027, 104 
Part-time and temporary positions : e 18, 442 31, 900 8, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ’ 6, 344 9, 067 
Payment above basic rates..................___- 777 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 1, 166 





Total personal service obligations. -...................-- 1, 661, 888 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 3, 045, 871 
Travel 2 269, 380 
po SE ee eee enn 1,050 
Communication services 36, 900 
Printing and reproduction..-..................... ‘ 393 141, 655 
Other contractual services_-___..........-.-- : 12, 836 14, 808 

Services performed by other agencies 18, 976 
Supplies and materials , i 8, 437 13, 260 
Equipment 8, 100 


01 
02 
03 
04 
06 
07 


SB 





Total direct obligations... .- augatanih ciietbascmiate 7 3,550, 000 





REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 2, 533 ae 
Travel ola 39, 578 30, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations x 42,111 30, 000 














Total obligations J 1, 966, 831 0| 3,580,000 














PAaYMENTs TO ScHoo.t Districts 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
_., ee Mirwinded Base Rkwiee Ws p acme eens ak keke Peat nia ed ee $23, 000, 000 
! 28, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 


Grants to local educational agencies: 


23, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
23, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 
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GRANTS FOR SURVEYS AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate , 500, $75, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization 


Total obligation 

















Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1, Emergency. school construction. .... .......2.--.2.co0.- coke }cc-ncesceceuee | $46, 500, 000 
2. School construction survey Z | 3, 000, 000 


49, 500,000 | 50, 000, 000 





Total obligation 





Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
$49, 500, 000 


FurTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 
ARTS 


Funds available for obligation 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
C 


Mr. Focarty. The committee has before it the Office of Education. 
Dr. McGrath, do you have a statement for the committee? 

Dr. McGratu. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, Doctor, will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to preface the discussion of the 1952 budget submissions of the 
Office of Education with a brief statement of explanation. 
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MANAGEMENT-IMPROVEMENT STUDY 


With an allotment of $15,000 from the “Funds for management 
improvement, Executive Office of the President,”’ the Office of Educa- 
tion last May began a careful study of its organization in the light of 
its purposes and functions. 

The Public Administration Service of Chicago was engaged to 
complete the study, and rendered its final report in the last week of 
November 1950. A council of advisers, made up of 29 leading edu- 
eators of the Nation, considered this report. With the benefit of 
advice from this council, and in the light of the recommendations of 
the Public Administration Service’s study, we have completed a plan 
of reorganization within the Office of Education, effective on February 
9, 1951. 

Two principal changes have been made: (1) a reduction of the 
number of operating divisions from seven to three, and (2) the mobiliz- 
ing of a number of top staff persons, formerly attached loosely to the 
Commissioner’s office, in a compact unit for program development 
and coordination. 

The members of the committee will observe that in the chart which 
I have distributed. 

These two devices give us an office structure which will permit 
flexibility of operations, enabling us to form as needed compact, hard- 
hitting task forces which can more immediately and directly serve the 
needs of American education. This flexibility and mobility, desirable 
for normal peacetime operations, is doubly necessary in view of the 
need for quick and effective action in the emergency. 

The new organization does not cost the American taxpayer more 


than the old. On the contrary, there is a reduction of $27,065 realized 
in the process. While this is not a startingly large amount, it is 
significant that this is a reduction, not an increase—a reduction 
despite the greatly increased costs of doing business. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


There are some parts of the budget over which there is no dis- 
cretionary control. Congress has provided—and, in my opinion, 
rightly provided—for automatic pay increases. 

$38,698 is budgeted for that item in 1952. Pay in excess of 52-week 
base will cost $9,067. Another $10,670 is necessary to take care of 
positions filled on a part-year basis in 1951, and which are required 
on a full-year basis in 1952. 

Under Executive order (Budget Circular No. A-21), we must pro- 
vide another $6,030 for maintaining records and issuing a catalog of 
Government films. All of these items are mandatory. 

Three other items show money increases, but are necessary to offset 
inflationary costs to maintain services at the previous level. 

Thus, increased per diem costs of travel will add $10,400 to the travel 
budget without adding any actual travel time or services. 

Likewise, increased costs of printing and reproduction call for $4,000 
merely to offset the extra costs. 

Finally, for replacement of obsolete equipment and for machine 
tabulation to replace expensive hand-tabulation processes, $3,400 Is 
needed. 
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The total of all seven of these items, which cannot be interpreted 
as additions to the scale of operations but are chargeable wholly to 
mandatory increases on the one hand and inflationary costs on the 
other, is $82,265. 

I repeat, these increased costs are beyond the control of the Office 
of Education and do not represent additional requests either for 
personnel or for program operations. Instead, they make possible 
the continuance of operations at previous levels. 


REORGANIZED OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Reorganized as a hard-hitting task force, the Office of Education 
is now in a position to help the American people face some rather 
serious problems in the education of our children. 

During World War II, education was regarded as “expendable,” 
or, at least ‘‘postponable,”’ and damaging results followed. Real 
wages of teachers dropped precipitiously, and teachers left their school- 
rooms in droves. Replaced by less well qualified persons, holding 
emergency certificates, these teachers left a gap which is not filled 
even to this day. 

Add to this the fact that school construction was practically at a 
standstill for the duration of World War II and you face today an 
accumulated backlog of construction needs estimated at about 13 
billion dollars. 

Then, put over against these two facts—a depleted teacher supply 
and inadequate school buildings—another fact: There are going to be 
more school children than ever before, due to the rising birth rate of 
the war years. 

During the present decade, an estimated 8,000,000 children, in 
excess of former years, will crowd into our elementary schools. The 
rising tide is already engulfing the lower grades. It will push right 
on up through the grades and the high schools in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. The schools of the Nation are going to need all the 
assistance and counsel that can be mustered if this genuine crisis is 
to be coped with successfully. 

The Office of Education has reorganized itself in order to give effec- 
tive assistance and counsel to the States, the local school systems, 
and the colleges and universities of the Nation. 


PROBLEMS DUE TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


A second group of problems to which American education, and 
particularly the Office of Education, turns attention relates directly 
to the defense effort. New problems arising from the defense pro- 
gram affecting schools and colleges are already looming large, such 
as the need for accelerated programs in higher education; the relation 
of Selective Service regulations to enrollments in higher educational 
institutions; the need for methods of assuring continued training of 
professional and technical personnel of draft age; the requirements 
of schools and colleges for scarce materials necessary for construction, 
equipment, and supplies; the contribution of schools and colleges to 
civilian defense; the need for teachers and school facilities in defense 
impacted areas, and the need for training defense production workers. 
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One simple way to grasp the significance of these developments in 
the Office of Education is to look at the deploying of forces for the 
fiscal year 1952. Out of 529 persons, 176 will be working in new pro- 
grams which were created by the Eighty-first Congress, and which are 
almost wholly defense-related. I refer to Public Laws 815 and 874, 
under which the Office of Education provides assistance for operation of 
schools and for school construction on Federal reservations, in federally 
affected school districts near military reservations, and other similar 
situations. In these operations, the Office relieves other agencies of 
the Government from administrative responsibilities for such projects. 

The other 353 members of the staff will be in on-going programs of 
the Office which are increasingly defense-related as well. 

For example, 20 persons are already working on the exceedingly 
complex and highly important task of presenting to the National 
Production Authority the needs of education for essential materials, 
construction, supplies, and equipment. Another 28 professional 
people in the Office staff have been assigned to specific defense- 
orientated tasks. 

As an example of the way in which the continuing programs of 
the Office provide a firm base for operations in the emergency, I cite 
the vocational-education grants which help to supply the schools and 
classes on which we must depend, as before, for training workers in 
defense production. We have done it before; we are ready to do it 
again. 

STREAMLINING OF OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Finally, the new streamlining of operational functions, plus the new 
unified processes of program planning and coordination, give to the 
Office a mobility and directness which promise to render much more 
effective service to the Nation, both for military strength and for 
basic civilian strength as well. 

In order that the subcommittee may readily see what effect the 
reorganization will have on the distribution of budget items, I submit 
a tabulation which shows the allocation of funds and the distribution 
of costs for salaries and expenses in accordance with the reorganized 
structure of the Office. 

With my colleagues who are present, I shall be glad to try to answer 
any questions which the members of the subcommittee may care to 
ask. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Doctor. 


REALINEMENT OF 1952 ESTIMATE FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


We will include in the record at this point the tabulation that you 
have attached to your prepared statement. 
(The tabulation follows:) 
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Salaries and expenses, Office of Education, on reorganized basis (Feb. 9, 1951), by 
activities, showing savings 





| Estimate on basis 

| Estimate for 1952 | ofreducing num- | Savings 
ber of positions | 

} 





| | , 
Posi- | 
| tions 


| Posi- 
tions 
} 


Amount Amount 





Office of the Commissioner_.__.._......_- | $97, 959 | 9| $86,917 
Program Development Branch Bee de arieeel 285, 636 
Less reimbursable travel_._....._...-- 
| 284, 836 | | 284, 836 | 
Administrative Management Branch | y 226, 809 | y 226, 809 | 





Division of State and local schoo] systems. Sau a's : 871, 130 | 
reimbursable travel —18, 000 | 


128 | 


837, 107 | 





|_120 |" s6a190 | 28 | 997,107 


School assistance in federally affected | 


) an | | 
areas... _- ‘ 111 733, 300 733, 300 
Community Facilities Service é 65 550, 000 | 5 550, 000 





176 | 1,283, 300 





176 | 1,283,300 |..-._. 


Total State and local school systems. 306 | 2, 136, 430 | ~ 304 | 2, 120, 407 


Division of Higher Education 
Less reimbursable travel 





| 

= —_ - —— 

Division of Vocational Education es) 552,070 | 
Less reimbursable travel —5, 000 | 





547, 070 
Guidance personnel transferred 3 | 19, 319 





85 | 566, 389 | 85 | 566,389 


| 
| 


Total requested for appropriation. 5382 | 3, 550,000 | 529 | 3, 522, 985 
! | 





BUDGET PROPOSAL TO EARMARK $10 MILLION OF GEORGE-BARDEN 
FUNDS FOR DEFENSE TRAINING 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, before we get into the other activities in 
your office, I have a point to bring up. When we were hearing the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship a few days ago, it came to our attention that, 
in the language of the bill, under the vocational-education appropria- 
tion, there appears a new proviso, as follows: 

Provided further, that $10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available only 
for defense training and training for essential civilian employment, as determined 
by the Office of Defense ges abet including grants or payments to States or 


educational institutions for such training, without regard to provisions of the law 
cited above. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Goodwin, who heads the Office of Defense Man- 
power, and Mr. Patterson, who heads the apprenticeship-training 
program, are doing work in the field of training civilians for defense 
work, we thought it best to have them up here today to find out the 
reasoning behind the proviso by the Bureau of the Budget in this 
language setting aside this $10,000,000. 


Did you recommend it, or did the Bureau of the Budget make this 
recommendation? 
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Dr. McGrartu. This is a Bureau of the Budget recommendation. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not recommend this? ‘| 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir. We recommended the usual amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did the Bureau of the Budget talk to you about this 
language? 

Dr. Sictbiciant: Yes, sir. 


BUDGET REASONING FOR NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you want to give us a brief explanation of their 
reasoning. 

Dr. McGratu. If you do not mind, I wouldlike to e +k Dr. Gregory, 
who has carried on these discussions, to do that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, certainly. 

Dr. Grecory. When they first called this to our attention and 
discussed it with us, the question was raised as to whether or not the 
schools were able to utilize to the maximum for purposes of defense, 
the funds made available under the George-Barden Act. They were 
of the impression that the schools should be able to use these moneys 
to the greatest possible extent for defense and related activities and 
that, because of some of the provisions of the George-Barden Act 
with respect to allotments, matching, and other like factors, it would 
greatly facilitate such use of the $10,000,000 in question if they were 
appropriated without the provisions of the basic acts applying to 
their expenditure. 

Two things they had in mind were to increase the flexibility of the 
use of the funds made available under the Smith-Hughes and the 
George-Barden Acts, and to make certain, as far as they were con- 
cerned, that no provisions written into those acts stood in the way 
of utilization of these funds for defense purposes. 

At least that is the way I understood it. 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSED SHIFT ON LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you anticipate will be the reaction on the 
beneficiaries of this fund? 

Dr. Gregory. According to the reports I have received, they are 
opposer to it. 

Mr. Focartry. Why are they opposed to it? 

Dr. Gregory. At the present time, these funds are a part of a 
total expenditure, at the State and local level, of about $128 million. 
These expenditures are made by local school systems under budgets 
that have been set up in terms of State laws, and represent commit- 
ments that local schools have made, not only for a given year but 
commitments that are continuing in terms of employed personnel 
and developing local programs. 

This proposed transfer of the $10,000,000 from under the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act to a position where they can and must be 
used for defense and related activities, makes it necessary that the 
States and local school systems, either one or both, absorb the differ- 
ence in amount of Federal revenues made available to them or dis- 
continue, curtail, or postpone the operation of some of their regular 
training programs. 

Some of the States have estimated that if the extreme action had 
to be taken, that is, the discontinuance of the operation of these 
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programs, approximately half of the programs in some fields would 
have to be discontinued. 

We are faced in a great many States with the fact that this is the 
legislative year, and appropriations are being made now for the next 
2 years. Not much opportunity will present itself for local schools or 
the State governments to have moneys appropriated to take up the 
slack if this happens, particularly after the State legislatures adjourn. 

Mr. Focarty. What slack would develop? 

Dr. Grecory. The lack of the $10,000, 000 that they have been ac- 
customed to receiving for the reimbursement of salaries of regular 
vocational teachers. 

Mr. Focarry. What type of a program would be affected? 

Dr. Grecory. The George-Barden Act provides these moneys for 
the development of vocational education programs in specific areas, 
for four purposes: Agriculture, trades and industry, home economics, 
and distributive occupations. 

Mr. Focarty. What is distributive education? 

Dr. Grecory. Distributive education is education designed to 
fit for useful employment workers engaged in merchandizing activi- 
ties, such as sales personnel. 

Mr. Focarry. If that program was curtailed, would it do any harm 
to the over-all program? I am referring to times of emergency such 
as we are in at the present time. 

Dr. Grecory. Our economy I think requires certainly an effective 
and an efficient system of distribution. ‘To the extent that you de- 
fend training as a means of making merchandizing people more pro- 
ficient, tha: domiah of that training, or the discontinuance of it, would 


affect the efficiency with which distribution could take place. 

Certainly, as the emergency increases, if we are to learn anything 
from previous experience, the business of distribution will have a 
high turn-over in employment and, at best, will have great difficulty in 
maintaining an efficient staff. 


USE OF SPECIAL DEFENSE TRAINING FUND 


Mr. Focarty. This $10,000,000 would still be spent in those schools 
who are beneficiaries of the fund, though, would it not? 

Dr. Grecory. Presumably, the $10,000,000 would have to be 
expended, on the basis of the understanding we have now, where there 
are defense production activities, or where there are essential civilian 
activities. 

It does not necessarily mean that these funds would flow to the same 
States or the same communities where they must now flow under the 
provisions of the allocation feature in the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. Foaarty. According to the language of the bill, though, that 
would be determined by the Office of Defense Manpower? 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. Presumably, the Office of Defense 
Manpower, thinking in terms of the development of sustaining 
programs for defense production, would try to find a relationship 
between defense production, on the one hand, and the use of these 
funds, on the other. 

Mr. Denton. Is this money to be used for the old farm program, to 
teach agriculture in schools? 

Dr. Grrecory. That is right, if it were appropriated subject to the 
provisions of the George-Barden Act. 
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Mr. Denton. Then by the George-Barden Act it was recommended 
to include vocational training and distribution and home economics? 

Dr. Grecory. ‘lhe George-Barden Act authorizes money to be 
appropriated for expenditures in vocational education in agriculture, 
trades and industry, home economics and distributive occupations. 

Mr. Denton. What was the date of the George-Barden Act? 

Dr. Grecory. The George-Barden Act was passed in 1946 as an 
amendment to the George-Deen Act, which was passed in 1936. 

Mr. Bussey. Are any of these funds to be used for construction 
purposes? 

Dr. Grecory. No. They are not available for construction of 
buildings. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, how do you think this money would 
be used if it was set aside for that specific purpose? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we 
wrote a letter to the Bureau of the Budget under date of November 
30, which had in it our recommendations and our comments on this 
situation. We had had some consultation with the Office of Educa- 
tion at that time. 

We agreed with them that an additional sum of money was needed 
for defense training purposes. 

In support of this application to the Bureau of the Budget, we 
submitted a letter under date of November 30. In that letter we 
recommended that the money be subject to expenditure after certifica- 
tion by our office. 

The purpose of that recommendation was that we could make the 
determination as to whether training was needed for specific occupa- 
tions, that the information bearing on that question rests largely in 
een Service and in the agencies of the Department of 
4ador. 

So that we recommended that the expenditure of what we thought 
was to be an additional amount of money be made on our certification 
that training for those specific occupations was needed. 

Subsequently, and in their consideration of the budget, the Bureau 
of the Budget, as I understand it, rather than allowing the additional 
amount of money, in effect made the recommendation for the money 
to come from what has been regular funds in the past. At least, 
that is my understanding of it. 

We played no part in that part of the transaction, and I know 
nothing of the reasons for it, or justification for it. 

Mr. Focarry. Will there be any duplication between this money 
that is being spent for the purpose and the job that the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship is doing now in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; there will not. We have gone into that very 
carefully. The dividing line is very clear. One of them has to do 
with training of workers that are in the plants. That is the appren- 
ticeship job. The schools do the training in the schools. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not on-the-job training, is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, it would not be. This special fund 
would be to supplement the program that the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship is putting on, on-the-job training. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 
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I should be glad to furnish the committee a copy of the letter which 


I wrote to the Bureau of the Budget in support of this proposition, of 
November 30. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you should. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will be glad to do so. 

(The letter referred to, is as follows:) 
NovEMBER 30, 1950. 
Mr. Freperick J. Lawton, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lawton: The Office of Defense Manpower of the Department of 
Labor, after consultation with the Bureaus of Apprenticeship, Employment 
Security, and Labor Statistics, has reviewed the budget proposal for defense 
training of the Office of Education for the first half of calendar year 1951. In 
view of the shortage of workers with appropriate skills which has already appeared 
in a number of areas, and the Coahalitity of much greater shortages as more 
defense contracts are let, it is believed that the request for $10,000,000 for the 
training of defense production workers, and $5,000,000 for college-level training 
is reasonable. 

Labor market estimates on which this reeommendation is made are as follows’ 

1. Requirements for skilled, semiskilled, and professional workers are expected 
to be extensive between January-June 1951. While a significant net rise is 
anticipated during this period in total nonagricultural employment, the gains will 
be concentrated in munitions and related industries, such as plants producing 
aircraft, tanks, guns, and other ordnance products. The number of civilians 
employed in defense activities is expected to increase by 114 to 2 million during 
the half-year. New workers, reentrants into the labor force, and many of those 
shifting from nondefense to defense production will require special training. 
Semiskilled labor requirements should be particularly heavy in volume. 

2. Armed Forces withdrawals between January and June may approximate 
600,000 or more. It is estimated that over one-third of these workers may be 
drawn from industry in the skilled, semiskilled, and professional categories. 
Replacements needed for these workers will be mostly in the semiskilled field. 

3. Labor force replacement needs arising from deaths and retirements of em- 
ployed persons in the next half year will probably approximate 500,000 for men 
alone, including appreciable requirements for skilled and professional workers. 
While normal peacetime training programs may be expected to provide ade- 
quately for most of these replacements, sgme specialized supplemental training 
will undoubtedly also be needed to meet particular defense requirements. 

4. Current information indicates that nonagricultural job openings placed in 
interarea clearance by local employment offices have risen to a total of 33,000, 
about 2% times higher than the number at the time of the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. Most difficulty is found in securing persons in the highly skilled trades. 
such as machinists, toolmakers, molders, pattern and model makers, and in the 
professional category there are appreciable needs for civil, electrical, aeronautical, 
and mechanical engineers, vocational training teachers, trained nurses, and 
draftsmen. 

It is reeommended that the Office of Education give particular attention to the 
devzlopment for defense activities of an adequate training program for super- 
visors, with particular emphasis on an accelerated program for job instructors. 

In order that the defense training shall fully serve its purpose in manning 
defense activities, including civilian activities essential to defense, and to conform 
to the President’s intent in connection with issuance of Executive Order No. 
10161, it is urged that the expenditure of funds for defense training be contingent 
upon the Secretary of Labor’s first having certified that a training need existed 
warranting the use of such funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Executive Director. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10161 


Mr. Goopwtin. I would also like to call to your attention and sub- 
mit for the record, if you want it, pertinent sections of the Executive 
Order 10161, which does give the Labor Department authority in the 
field that we request in the letter. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 
(The material requested, is as follows:) 


Part VI or Executive Orper No. 10161, Approvep SepremMper 9, 1950. 
Havine To Do Wir AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR IN THE FIELD 
or MANPOWER 


Section 601. The Secretary of Labor shall utilize the functions vested in him 
so as to meet most effectively the labor needs of defense industry and essential 
civilian.employment, and to this end he shall: 

(a) Assemble and analyze information on labor requirements for defense 
and other activities and on the supply of workers, 

(b) Consult with and advise each delegate referred to in section 101 of this 
Executive order and each official exercising guarantee or loan functions under 
part III of this Executive order concerning (1) the effect of contemplated 
actions on labor supply and utilization, (2) the reation of labor supply to 
materials and facilities requirements, (3) such other matters as will assist in 
making the exercise of priority and allocations functions consistent with 
effective utilization and distribution of labor. 


(c) Formulate plans, programs, and policies for meeting defense and 
essential civilian labor requirements. 


(d) Utilize the public employment service system, and enlist the coop- 
eration and assistance of management and labor to carry out these plans 
and programs and accomplish their objectives. 

(e) Determine the occupations critical to meeting the labor requirements 
of defense and essential civilian activities and with the Secretary of Defense, 
the Director of Selective Service, and such other persons as the President 
may designate develop policies applicable to the induction and deferment 
of personnel for the armed services, except for civilian personnel in the 
Reserves. 

Mr. Fogarty. Could you also give us some explicit example of 
how this money would be used in some particular shortage of some 
particular skill? 

Mr. Goopwin. I should be very glad to; yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the letter which we wrote to 
the Bureau of the Budget, of November 30, does just that. It is a 
justification on our part for the additional money. 

In that justification there was $15,000,000. Ten of it for vocational 
education and five for the college program. 


DEFENSE TRAINING FUNDS IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Fogarty. Did you have anything to do with this program 
during the last World War? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. The regular appropriation was made every year 
under the George-Barden Act, or the George-Dean Act at that time, 
but additional appropriations were made to cover this type of problem 
that you have at the present time. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; sir. 

Incidentally, the provision on certification of the then War Man- 
power Commission was carried in those appropriations. 

Mr. Fogarty. It was similar to this language? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foegarty. Do you remember what the average appropriation 
was during the last World War for these purposes? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry, I do not, sir. Perhaps the people from 
the Office of Education would know. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you know? 
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Dr. Griessy. The total went to something over $300,000,000 
during the period of 1940 to 1945. The first appropriation, I think, 
was for $15,000,000. 

(Note.—This amount for defense training was in addition to appropriations 
for the regular vocational program.) 

Dr. Gregory. They varied as time went on. 

Dr. Gricspy. The amount increased in succeeding years. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was over and above the annual appropriation 
of the George-Dean Act, was it? 

Dr. Gregory. That is right. _ 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you have any questions on this language, Mr. 
Hedrick. 

Mr. Heprick. No, I have not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 


TRAINING AND DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. I am confused about it now. How much is it for 
the regular apprentice training fund? 

Mr. Patrerson. Roughly, $2,800,000. That is the regular appro- 
os ig for the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the Department of 

or. 

Mr. Focarty. You are getting some funds from the Department 
of Defense. You are getting some for the accelerated program. 

Mr. Parrerson. From the Bureau of the Budget under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much? 

Mr. Parrerson. $341,000 a quarter. 

Mr. Denton. About $1,300,000. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes on an annual basis. 


ALLOTMENT OF SPECIAL FUND 


Mr. Denton. I have several letters about this provision about the 
$10,000,000 that we are talking about. Do I understand that this 
would still go to the schools to be used in accordance with the old 
program? 

Dr. Grecory. It will still go to the schools pti i the same chan- 


nels that are used for sending the regular George-Barden appropria- 
tions, but it will not go in every instance for the same purposes spelled 
out in the George-Barden Act. The $10,000,000 would go for full 
costs of defense training but would be spent only in States where de- 
fense production activities were located. 

Mr. Denton. For what purposes would it go? 

Dr. Grecory. It will go primarily for trade and industrial education 
purposes, I would assume, and if we are to follow the pattern that de- 
veloped in the last war, for certain agricultural education purposes. 

It relates to the statement that Mr. Goodwin made, that these cer- 
tifications trace back to Executive Order 10161, in which there was 
spelled out the need for identifying training needs in terms of the de- 
fense production and essential civilian activities. It would mean that 
the purposes for which these moneys are expended would have to be 
of that character. 


79807—51—pt. 225 
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USES OF GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS IN RELATION TO DEFENSE NEEDS 


Mr. Denon, I have some letters from the mechanical arts school, 
which is a high school. They contend that this would upset their 
entire program. That is what I gathered from the purport of that 
letter. They say they trained welders in the last war and they give 
me a long list of people they trained for war work in the last war. 

They say it would destroy their evening school. The day school 
would go all right, but the evening school would be destroyed under 
this amendment. 

I do not get the whole picture myself. 

Dr. Grecory. At the present scale of operation, under the George- 
Barden and the Smith-Hughes Acts, the schools are enrolling approx- 
imately 3,370,000 persons (1950 provisional estimate), Of that num- 
ber, 2,100,000, in round numbers, are adults, evening school students. 
The other 1,270,000 are day school students. 

Mr. Denton. How is this money paid? How is it matched by the 
States? In what proportion? 

Dr. Grecory. At the present time, it is matched dollar for dollar. 
It is presumed that if it is used for defense training purposes, it would 
not be matched. 

Mr. Denton. As I see it, you have a small country high school and 
your are paying them certain money under the old Smith-Hughes 
Act, and later this George-Barden Act. 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Denron. The money that you had paid for the agricultural 
training, that would now be cut at least in half, would it not? Or 
would you take the position that training for agriculture is training for 
essential civilian defense? 

Dr. Grecory. I would take that position, but, it would have to be 
so indicated by the certifying authorities. It could be specifically as 
it was before. We had some 50,000 classes or groups of farmers dur- 
ing the last war being instructed in farm machinery repair. The 
blacksmiths had disappeared and the garage mechanics left our small 
rural communities and went into the war production industries. The 
farmer was left with his old machinery, with no replacements in sight, 
and extreme difficulty in getting repairs, and with very few places 
available for getting repair work done. 

As a consequence, as the war progressed, the vocational agriculture 
schools were called upon to increase their farm shop activities. 
Courses were organized for farmers, training them to make the 
elementary repairs to keep those old farm machines in operation. 

I am assuming that something like that would be likely to happen 
again, particularly if the emergency continues for a long period of 
time. 


EFFECT OF SHIFT ON REGULAR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Denton. How would it affect this mechanical arts high school 
that I am talking about? 

Dr. Grecory. If the mechanical arts high school has programs now 
that are of a character as to be identified as defense training for 
adults, presumably it would not necessarily affect it. That is, if 
those courses were set up to serve persons working in a defense 
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production industry, that high school could ask the State board of 
vocational education for an approval of those courses and ask an 
allotment of funds to support eee 

The school would have to obtain a certificate from the Department 
of Labor, saying that these industries are engaged in defense produc- 
tion or an essential civilian activity and that their employees needed 
training. 

Mr. Denton. That simply means if they want to get the same 
money they were getting before they must get a certificate from the 
industry they are training people for; is that right? 

Dr. Grecory. At the present time, I would say that that is about 
where we are in our understanding of how it would operate. 

The full details of the procedure haye not been developed as yet. 

Mr. Goopwin. There would have to be, in connection with that, 
the decision that the industry they were training for was a defense 
industry. 

I think, to summarize the answer that you seem to be searching for, 
Mr. Congressman, there is no question but what this would mean 
that much of the training that is being done now could not be approved 
as defense industry. 

So that either they would not get the money for those projects or 
they would have to make a shift and substitute different training, or 
training for different industries so that it would meet the definition of 
defense industry. 

How much it would be, I do not know. 


RELATIONSHIP OF APPRENTICESHIP AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Denton. It would be necessary for apprenticeship training to 
have one program and education to have another. I understand there 
is a demarcation line between those who go to school and those who are 
training on the job. 

But why have this division between the two branches? It seems 
to me they are both going the same way. One man does it in a school 
building and the other does it in a factory. 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you mean as far as the training is concerned? 

Mr. Denton. As far as the training is concerned. I imagine you 
would use the same instructors, would you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I think not. These gentlemen who deal more 
intimately with the problems than I do could answer it better than I. 

Mr. Patterson here, who is Director of the Service, might want to 
talk on that. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Congressman, there is no duplication what- 
ever, because in the first place, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, under 
the act of Congress that set us up does no training. We assist manage- 
ment and labor in setting up programs in the plants on an apprentice- 
ship basis. 

The Office of Education and their counterparts in the States and 
localities have the responsibility in the way of anything like giving 
instructions in the classes or related or supplementing instruction. 

Mr. Denron. I think I spoke to you about the apprenticeship 
training in my town. It is the same high school that trained them 
in that. program. That is what I am talking about. I think the 
instructors were furnished from that same high “school for the appren- 
ticeship training program. 
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Mr. Parrerson. For the.related instruction, that may be true. 
But when they get on the job, it is the journeyman or foreman that 
does the training on the job. That is the practical, manipulative 
training that they get on the job that we are concerned with. 

So it would not be the same instructor going into the plant. The 
same instructor might give the related instruction; very often would, 
but in the operation of the program, there has been a very clear 
understanding of the responsibility of the vocational education group 
and responsibility of the apprenticeship group and it has worked very 
effectively. 

So that I would say, in answer to the question that the chairman 
asked, that there is no possibility of duplication or conflict between 
the two programs. 

Mr. Denton. How do you feel about this provision in the law 
where the $10,000,000 is withheld from the George-Barden Act and 
must be used in accordance with the direction of the Office of Defense 
Manpower? How do you feel about that, Doctor? 

Dr. Gregory. We are in agreement with that, Mr. Congressman. 
It is part of a total program of the utilization of manpower. 

The educators of this country as I interpret what they say, think 
the responsibility, for making determinations with respect to that 
utilization is one that lies without the province of their responsibility. 
In the last war, the War Manpower Commission made those deter- 
minations and indicated the areas in which training could be carried on. 
Those determinations having been made, the vocational schools then 
were in a position to organize and operate courses to train individuals 
for the jobs that needed to be filled in defense production industries. 

Mr. Denton. I think this question was answered, but during the 
last war, did not they do the same thing? Divert the money from this? 

Dr. Grecory. No. 

Mr. Denton. Did you carry on this Smith-Hughes Act and this 
amendment during the last war? 

Dr. Gregory. We carried it on. It went along at the regular rate, 
with the regular program. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY SCHOOLS IN LAST WAR 


There is another angle to this that [ would like to inject if I might, 
Mr. Fogarty. 

We think the schools did a commendable job during World War II. 
We are proud of the contribution that they made. They are your 
schools. 

In my judgment, the real reason for this fine performance on the 

art of the schools lay in the fact that for twenty-some-odd years we 
had been building up—and when I say ‘“‘we”’ I mean all of us working 
together—the Federal Government, the State Boards for Vocational! 
Education and local school administrations—had been building up 
local programs of vocational education, where we had equipment, 
where we had facilities, and where, above all, we had trained personnel 
in teaching, supervising, coordinating, and administering vocational 
programs. 

When World War IT came along we were not under the necessity of 


going out and establishing new centers. We simply tied the defense 
training programs to centers that had been in operation in some places 
for 20 years and made these defense training programs a part of their 
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regular on-going service. We gained the experience, the help, advice, 
and the know-how of this great corps of State and local workers 
without the expenditure of any additional money. 

As the program increased the State and tt 9 school officials took 
on helpers to do the job. But in every instance, the same persons 
who had been giving direction to the State’s program of vocational 
education through the years took on the additional responsibility of 
the direction of the State’s war production training program. 

That happened right straight down the line. In about 1,500 of our 
greatest industrial ereas, and in approximately 6,000 of our rural 
areas we capitalized on the staffs of these programs that had been in 
operation for a long time. 


EFFECT OF SHIFT ON RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Denton. As I understand this program, if they are training 
industrial workers and they are in a defense plant, the schools in those 
areas are not going to be hurt any. They are going to get more money 
than they got before. ; 

But in the rural districts, or places where they do not have defense 
work, their program is going to be seriously curtailed. 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: We do not know how long this 
emergency is going to continue. These boys on the farm are only going 
to be going to school once. A large number of them are going to be 
deprived of any chance to have an education in agriculture, and it 
might go on for some period of time. 

r. Gregory. That is correct. May I add one more word for the 
benefit of our understanding? 

In 1949, 79.3 percent of the funds expended for salaries of voca- 
tional teachers, of all four categories, were expended for salaries of 
teachers who had day school classes. Now, whereas we have a larger 
enrollment in the adult phases of the program than we have in the 
day school program, adults go to school for lesser hours and, as a 
consequence, the costs do not amount to nearly so much. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES, PRESENT AND PROPOSED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


What I want to point out is this: We shall have to be prepared 
at the State and local level if the Federal Government withdraws this 
$10,000,000 from the State and local schools, to find some way cer- 
tainly of getting money to take care of the 79.3 percent that is now 
expended on salaries of day-school students. 

Because they are day-school students they will be in school and 
they will have to be supplied with teachers. That is just another 
angle that makes it more complicated. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any table that you can put into the 
record to show the effects this transfer will have on the existing 
schools? 

Dr. Grecory. I have a table showing the allocation of money to 
the respective States under this proposal in comparison with the 
allocation of the moneys available currently. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that would give a general picture. You put 
into the record a year ago allotments to States under the Smith- 
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Hughes and George-Barden fund for the fiscal year ended June 1950, 
State by State. 

Dr. Gregory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you give us the same table for the record at 
this point for the hearings this year, fiscal 1951? 

Dr. Gregory. Yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Fogarty. At the same time, can you give us a table for each 
of the categories under the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden 
Act, of the amount of the enrollments under agriculture, trade and 
industry, home economies, teacher training, distributive occupations, 
similar to what you furnished last year? 

Can you supply that, showing the summary enrollment of vocational 
distributive occupations? 

Dr. Gregory. We do not have that for 1951, of course, because 
the year is not closed. We can give you provisional data for 1950. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

(The material requested, is as follows:) 


Allotment of George-Barden funds to States, present and proposed with difference 





(2) (3) (4) 





} 
State or Territory | Present, 1951 | Proposed, 1952 Difference 
| 
i 
| 


| $19, 842, 760,00 | $9,842, 760.00 | $10, 000, 000. 

563, 516. 96 . 56 5 
135, 000, 00 
Rok oe 430, 978. 76 
California 720, 298. 60 
4 159, 070. 38 
Connecticut 192, 101.16 
—— ‘are. .....- 135, 000. 00 


Tilinois. _- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland Pouruitwetesouinen 
Massachusetts.................- daebbe dbds Litcchbbee Aw 
Michigan 

SIO TES CRD OTE VEG 5 OEE ES RE RS 
Mississippi - , 

Missouri i ‘ R 576, 551.45 
Montana é 135, 000. 00 
IRE Rage a oo Oe uen ibn oekaatnmani 231, 921. 61 
Nevada.._..- ee ee 135, 000. 00 135, 000. 00 
New Hampshire. : 35, 000. 135, 000. 00 
New Jersey... ..- b 180, 220, 13 
New Mexico.__- teh ft Pats Pk E Gl oe Bt he eS . ‘ 135, 000. 00 
New York 73, 708. 458, 690. 79 
EEE CON no nnenncnpecean 7 714, 568. 7: 280, 997. 60 
North Dakota ; 135, 000. 00 
Ohio 2 , 801. 316, 865. 12 
Oklahoma. , 849. 180, 583. 66 
CROUOD ais 5 Cid cht oan , 529, 135, 000. 00 
Pennsylvania_......--.-- 064, 399. 92 415, 972. 35 
Rhode Island bs * é y 135, 000. 00 
South Carolina Seni 5 s 178, 669. 69 211, 305 
South Dakota. -.......- eb than cccebigt insane ae ; 135, 000. 00 26, 471 
Tennessee y 223, 393. 18 327, 063 
411, 481. 84 641, 427 
35, 000. 135, 000. 00 0 
Vermont ae 35, 000. 135, 000. 00 0 
Virginia , 77a. 194, 713. 10 282, O64. 6 
Washington ‘ i \. 135, 000. 00 100, 277 
West Virginia é 9. 145, 473. 70 179, 355. 87 
Wisconsin 4 ij ’ 181, 934. 03 283, 516.7 
|) ERASE CRs SSA . eH, 4 * 135, 000. 00 0 
135, 000. 00 0 
135, 000. 00 0 
135, 000. 00 o> 
187, 598. 16 214, 707. 47 
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Dr. Grecory. Does that give you what you want, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearrty. I want a table similar to this on distributive occu- 
pations for 1950. 

Dr. Greaory. This is distributive. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, I want the same data for home economics and 
agriculture. 

Dr. Grecory. In home economics and agriculture we do not receive 
breakdowns in enrollments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Whatever you have. 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, we can give that to you. 

(The information referred to follows): 


Enrollment in federally aided vocational classes by type of program and year, 1947-50 





Type of program 





Total ” 


occupations | economics industry 


ere SEL 
Agriculture oceupations | Home Trades and 
| 


ot ee Ue (6) 


<=} 





| ' 
764, 408 | 364,180 | 1, 437, 612 805, 013 
651, 604 | 314,203 | 1, 328, 521 801, 913 
640, 791 | 292,936 | 1, 139, 766 762, 628 
584, 533 | 235, 141 | 968, 846 720, 098 





1 Provisional figures, subject to final review of State reports. 


Summary of enrollment in vocational distributive occupations (other than part-time 
cooperative) by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1950 





Number of 
Enrollment | States par- 
ticipating 





Total enrollment ws 332, 738 





Supervisory training 





Human relations training 8, 436 
Job instruction traiming -- bt nhiictaiss' Sarena walls iy ipelh fides abl Niite Uatlidna wi ae BOS 3, 334 
How to supervise employees 1, 955 
Conference leading ES OER eee 

Job methods training. __- sibs 
Audio-visual aids for somes sales 8 personnel. en 
Job analysis for retailing _- 





Management training 





Problems of small businesses - -.-_........-.....--- . 
Retail management A 

Business clinics 

Business law for retailers. -........._..___- . 
Economies of retailing 

Principles of retailing 

Retail community problems 

Public relations training 

Personnel administration 


Marketing principles 

Junior executive training. 

Analyzing distribution costs 
Purchasing agents training 

Merchant association management-- - 
Parliamentary procedures 
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Summary of enrollment in vocational distributive occupations (other than part-time 
cooperative) by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1950— Continued 





Number of 
Enrollment | States par- 
ticipating 





Store operation functions 24, 788 





Finance and control 7, 709 





831 
es SE OOP DORN... se wanipdiepinancaieestasemerecasacd 3, 047 


Tax problems 453 
Credits and collections 3, 279 
Credit bureau management 45 
Filing for retailers 37 
Inventory control. 17 





Sales promotion 12, 741 





Sales Fe ee neers 3, 347 
Retail advertising 3, 745 
pO EEE ne ee ees. tae epee 265 
Direct mail advertising __ : 769 
Radio and television advertising 309 
Retail display 2, 731 
Show card writing Bho 1, 460 
Marketing research 115 








Merchandising 4, 338 





Retail on OURO «6 nbs db Wnc i nincdssbhddietioomspetees 2, 817 
Buyers’ training - - ‘ 
Fashion training nian r . 376 
Controlling shrinkage 291 
Textile testing 18 





Training of store personnel 147, 565 





Prenciees OF Ge ei. cada) ainsi. Sa SERED adichouieeibiib acs oboe 
Psychology of selling... 
English and speech for salespeople _- 
Personality development 
Merchandise information 
Store mathematics 
Customer relations and service _- 
Telephone selling -__-- 
Courtesy training for store people_ 
Color line and design 
Gift and package wrapping 
Stock keeping training 
Piece goods selling ___- 
Cashier and checker training - 
Spanish for salespeople 
Portuguese for salespeople 
French for salespeople 
Italian for salespeople 
Store system training 
Receptionist training 
Elevator operator training 
Routemens training. -_- 
Tourist information and courtesy 
Preemployment training: 
Christmas extra training 
Sales training 
Job orientation 


ee 


owe bo 


7. fe fe 


=| a 





Training in special fields: 
Restaurants. __-_- 





Food handling and sanitation ___-............----- 
Waitress training -__- ike 

Hostess training 

Restaurant management 


Food stores 








Food selling 

Food store Management . 
NARGUS training program 
Produce selling... s 
Meat merchandising 

Dairy product selling 
Bakery goods selling 
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Summary of enrollment in vocational distributive occupations (other than part-time 
cooperative) by course title, and by State, fiscal year 1950—-Continued 





| 
| Number of 
Enrollment | States par- 


ticipating 





Training in special fields:—Continued 
Home furnigpings 


Interior decorating 
Selling home furnishings 


Automotive business 


Hardware selling 

Appliance selling. ; 
PORN NON ne a ee 
Building material selling 

Wallpaper selling 

Estimating heating and air conditioning 

Blueprint reading for salesmen 


Apparel stores 


Apparel selling 
Senne... wtedae ~~. 
Men’s wear selling 
Fur selling. _- 
Millinery selling 


i incite ts tie eit caps s DOS aires dob AA Bm swale wie opp cieenen ammiace 


Drug selling. -__- 

Soda fountain training 
Cosmetie selling 

Drug store management 


Variety stores: Variety store selling 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


EG RET eee VET ETS STS ESTED PARE EEE! 
Insurance agency management._.......-.----..-.---.------- jee eae 


Real estate selling 

Real estate management 

BELGE SOREN od nw. oC Rend wonnnedbie abies ad. Riverwn daar 
Surety bond selling 


Service businesses... .........-.-.-.------ eRe ea ee SE aig Paap Oh 


Selling transportation service 

Hotel training 

Shoe service merchandising 

Laundry and dry-cleaning service selling 

ACR en UIT ie ak eu nn cube cbbweancsuceces 
Advertising agency training 

Selling service for beauty operators. _...........-.-.-.-.-.----.-2-..--- 


Florist: Flower selling 


I eat eh eamihioamanunins neat 


Toy selling 

News dealer training 
Books and music selling 
Office furniture selling 


NE EN TEATS LI ENS EET 4 


Jewelry selling. 
Tobacco selling. 
Tombstone selling 
Commercial art selling 
Feed selling 

Cotton selling 
Luggage selling 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale selling 
Sales management training 


ae Go Genees Grae tree MAINO keene eee 


Industrial advertising 
Warehousing 
NCA balanced selling: 
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Enrollment in federally aided vocational classes by type of program and by Siate, 
1949-50 ' 





Distribu- 
Agriculture] tive occu- 
pations 


All pro- 
grams 


Home Trades and 


s itorv 4 . 
State or Territory economics | industry 
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! Provisional figures, subject to final review of State reports. 
ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Mr. Focartry. What is this “Enrollment in federally aided voca- 
tional classes by type of program and year, 1947-50"? These are 
figures showing the number of people enrolled in the various programs? 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1950 you had 100 percent more people enrolled in 
home economics than you had in agriculture. 

Dr. Grecory. Approximately; that is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Denton, have you concluded? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS DURING LAST WAR 


Mr. Heprickx. | remember during the other war little welding 
schools sprung up all over the country, every garage had a welding 
school. Who financed that? 

Dr. Grecory. Those programs were financed out of funds made 
available by this Congress. 

Mr. Heprick. I will have to say that a lot of it was wasted. Some 
of those schools were not equipped to do good work. The teachers 
were not experienced. It looked to me like they decided some of the 
garages were not doing much business. That is the way it was in 
my section, anyway. 

Dr. Greeory. In the early days of that development much of 
that training was preemployment in character. You will recall, Mr. 
Congressman, that we had great numbers of rural boys who had never 
worked, had never had any employment in industry. Our labor force 
at that time was approximately 46 million, I believe. We were on 
the verge of beginning the build-up of a labor force that eventually 
reached approximately 60 million. We were authorized, very frankly, 
to go out and set up those preemployment training programs. It 
was a mass technique approach designed to begin the development 
of basic manipulative skills useful in industry. 

I would agree with you, Mr. Congressman, that there were some 
of those, certainly in the early stages, that were not doing as good 
work as they should have done. I think they were an asset, on the 
whole, however, and not a liability. As time went on, we developed 
the kind of training that Mr. Goodwin described a while ago where 
we pin-pointed the training to specific job opportunities and that was 
effective. 

As a matter of fact, I believe more than two-thirds of the men and 
women enrolled in the last year of the training program were employed 
people, employed by the plants, sent to school for that training, paid 
by the plants while they were in training, and the minute they were 
proficient enough to go on the production line they were put on the 
line. That training was effective and we are in agreement with the 
Department of Labor, that that is the kind of traming that most of 
this should be, and we believe will be, in the future. 


FORMULA FOR MAKING ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Gregory, I am looking at the sheet furnished 
for the record entitled ‘‘ Allotment of George Barden Funds to States, 
Present. and Proposed.’’ How are those percentages arrived at? 
For instance, I notice in many States they were not cut at all while 
in other States they took a very substantial cut. I do not quite 
understand the set-up. 

Dr. Grecory. The law provides a formula for the distribution of 
these appropriations and each appropriation, by purpose, has a 
different formula. 

The appropriation made by Congress is an appropriation for agri- 
cultural education. Then they make another appropriation for 
trade and industrial education, another for home economics educa- 
tion, and a fourth for distributive occupations education. Each of 
the purposes has a different formula in the act. 
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In addition to that, the act guarantees that no State will get less 
than a minimum, regardless of what the population in that State 
would give that State under the allotment an a 

Mr. Bussy. When was that formula enacted? 

Dr. Grecory. It is in the law and was in the law when it passed. 
It is a part of the act. 

Mr. Bussey. I thought this George-Barden law was passed several 
years ago. 

Dr. Grecory. It is an amendment of 1946 to the George-Deen 
Act which was passed in 1936. 

Mr. Bussry. Now, do you think that it is considered efficient to 
keep the same formula during this time of emergency? 

Dr. Grecory. Frankly, Mr. Congressman, it is not. But to 
change it requires amending the act. What I am saying is that that 
is beyond our responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. It is beyond the jurisdiction of this committee, too, 
in that matter, but certainly if the formula which was made at that 
time is not the best one to be used at this time, it certainly ought to be 
called to the attention of the proper legislative committee to effect 
some change or amendment in order to take into consideration present 
conditions. I see States here, like Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and various other States that certainly could 
not be classified as industrial States, receiving the same amount under 
your proposed schedule as before, while industrial States like Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and others have to take a tremendous cut. 

Dr. Grecory. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that the large industrial States is 
where the major portion of these funds in time of emergency should 
be spent. 

Dr. Grecory. That, I think, was one of the questions the Bureau 
of the Budget legitimately raised with respect to this act. 

Mr. Bussey. Has anyone in your department brought it to the 
attention of the Committee on Education and Labor that an amend- 
ment should be considered to the George-Barden Act? 

Dr. Gregory. Not formally, as far as I know, Mr. Congressman. 
It has been discussed very frankly among the school people of the 
country, but it has never gotten to the place where anything formally 
has been done with respect to it. 

Mr. Bussey. Most legislation that is brought before the Congress, 
that gets consideration and is passed, is legislation that is formulated 
in the various departments of the executive branch of our Government. 
Would it not be considered proper in your Department, and the 
responsibility of the Office of Education, to discuss and probably sug- 
gest a bill to the Committee on Education and Labor to rectify this 
injustice? 

Dr. Grecory. I would agree, sir, that is right. It is quite appro- 
priate, it seems to me. 

Mr. Bussey. But nothing has been done as yet so far as you know 
in the Office of Education to do that? 

Dr. Grecory. No. 

Dr. Hepricx. Mr. Lowe, in my State, who has charge of this 
program, told me yesterday there have been some hearings scheduled 
before the committee on this subject. He wanted to know if I wanted 
to appear before the committee. For that reason I thought something 
had already been done on the matter. 
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Dr. Gregory. Not by our office. I do not know what Mr. Lowe 
may be talking about. It may be an interest on the part of one of the 
professional associations. I would assume that they would be 
seriously concerned with such a proposal. 

Mr. Bussey. | have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Focarty. Now, a year ago you also put in the record a table 
showing State and local funds expended per dollar of Federal funds for 
the fiscal years 1948 and 1949. Can you give us that same table to 
include also 1949 and 1950? 

Dr. Grecory. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


State and local funds expended per dollar of Federal funds, by State or. Territory, 
fiscal years 1947 through 1950 





Fiscal year 
State or Territory 
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Expenditures for federally aided vocational education by State or Territory and by 
source of funds fiscal year 1950 } 





State and local 





Total State Local 
(4) (5) (6) 


| 

State or Territory Total Federal 
| 

| 


(2) (3) 
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\$128, 627, 637. 40 | $26, 626, 237.33 |$102, 001, 400.07 | $40, 251, 133.02 | $61, 750, 267. 05 


2, 674, 297. 50 | 723, 561.84 | 1, 950, 735. 66 1, 885, 016. 68 65, 718. 98 
672, 726. 52 | 172, 046. 56 | 500, 679. 96 126, 799. 95 373, 880. 01 
2. 477, 910. 47 | .15 | 1,934, 960. 32 . 1, 167, 439. 31 
California | 8, 268, 89. 76 7, 191, 484. 43 . 6, 536, 060. 90 
Colorado B, 5 | 2 5. 86 725. 758. 29 ’ 546, 216. 04 
Connecticut | 1,611, 564. 46 A 5 1, 349, 564. 38 . 168, 129. 181, 434. 79 
57 : 7 296. 061. 29 249, 889. 59 

2, 702, 263. 35 92, 395. 2, 609, 867. 56 
2, 766, 333, 14 ; 2, 013, 909. 60 
: 256, 570. 49 

2, 556, 932. 62 








Iowa 


Kentucky j t . 706. 3 . 
Louisiana | . 449, 882. 7: 35, 649. ' b . 464, 985. 2, 449, 247.73 
Maine , 205. 78 | 52. 58 . 053. . 631. 219, 421. 48 
Maryland | . 583. 449. 85 | 307, 451. 7 , 275, 998. . 582, 183. 16 
Massachusctts_.._...._} 

Michigan | 
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North Carolina , 
North Dakota___..___-| 626, 113. 32 
Ohio | 3, 662, 395.00 | . 
Oklahoma : . 882, 592. 88 | 51,805.21 | 2. 330, 787. 184.8 1, 74, 602. 
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1 Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. Dr. McGrath, in your prepared statement for the 
committee you have mentioned that you have reorganized your 
department. 

McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. At a saving of $27,065. 

Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Was there any saving in positions? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. We eliminated four positions but we 
had to add one, so actually three were eliminated. 
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Mr. Focarry. So in your reorganization you have eliminated a 
total of three positions? 

Dr. McGratn. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. Which makes a saving of $27,065. 

Dr. McGraru. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that this report 
on which the reorganization is based, as I said, reached our office 
only the last week in November. We have been working on it since 
then. We have made this reorganization and these savings to date 
but I anticipate a further streamlining as we have a chance to put the 
full recommendations into effect. It is not possible at this time to 
say what that will be, but it might very well be as much as we have 
saved thus far again. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you should be commended for this reor- 
ganization. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR MAINTAINING FILM RECORDS 


Now, you say in your statement, 

Under Executive order (Budget Circular No. A-21), we must provide another 
$6,030 for maintaining records * * #* 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarrty. What is that Executive order? 

Dr. McGraru. This order required the office to collect information 
from every branch of the Government and maintain catalog of the 
film materials, movies, strips, and separate pieces of film material in 
our Office so that when any branch of the Government wants to know 
what is available on a particular subject there would be a source to 
which it could go and quickly find that information. 

Secondly, the various branches of Government are constantly 
receiving voluminous correspondence on the same subject from non- 
governmental agencies in the 48 States, educational institutions, 
and other organizations. The inventory or catalog in our office is 
set up to provide quick and definitive information about film materials 
in all branches of the Government for these nongovernmental 
organizations and individuals. 

Dr. Griassy. I might add, if I may, that they are also keeping a 
record of projects in process so that one Government agency may 
know what the other Government agencies are planning in the way 
of new production in this field. 

Dr. McGraru. And not to duplicate it. 


CURRENT DEFENSE-RELATED WORK OF OFFICE STAFF 


Mr. Fogarry. You say on page 4: 

The other 353 members of the staff will be in on-going programs of the Office 
which are increasingly defense-related as well. For example, 20 persons are 
already working on the exceedingly complex and highly important task of pre- 
senting to the National Production Authority the needs of education for essential 
materials, construction, supplies, and equipment. 

Is that related to the building program, the school-construction pro- 
gram? 
g f 

Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir; building materials and supplies, such as 
chalk. A man from New England was in the other day representing 
the scissors-manufacturing firms asking, or rather offering, to supply 
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us with information concerning the amount of metal that is needed to 
supply the schools of the country with scissors. This is an example 
of the type of information which these 20 persons are gathering. 

We are also working directly with the school people to find out what 
their needs will be. When this information is available, and that job 
should be done by March 1, it will be turned over to the National 
Production Authority so that they may know what the needs of the 
school people will be as compared with the needs of other branches 
of our society. 

After that, again working with the National Production Authority, 
we will establish certain priority ratings for materials and types of 
projects. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is a constantly varying proportion or a matter 
of allocation, is it not? For instance, how much metal would be 
required for scissors for schools of the country, as you illustrated, in 
order that they may be allocated a proportionate part of the steel 
that goes into scissors for use in the public schools? Is that right? 

Dr. Griessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. Now, once you are supplied, that would vary; 
would it not? 

Dr. McGrarn. I presume it would vary from year to year, depend- 
ing on the number of children and the money available to purchase 
scissors and so on. 

Mr. Scuwase. You would not get through one study for one year 
until you were about ready to go into another; is that correct? 

Dr. McGratu. Mr. Schwabe, I am sure there would have to be 
constant review of these things. What the period would be, I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you know how many people it is going to take? 

Dr. McGrartu. I do not think it will take the full 20 we now have 
on the job because I think you get certain contacts made. 

Mr. Scowase. The full 20 would work a few months anyhow? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Gricssy. We have been asked by the National Production 
Authority, Civitan Requirements Branch, to present to them on 
March 1 our estimates by quarters over the next 2 years, the present 
calendar year and the succeeding calendar year, not only as respects 
school supplies which will use scarce materials but school construction 
needs, and it was to get that material ready to present to them on 
March 1 that we had this task force of 20 people working, all getting 
some questionnaires out to the field. 

Mr. Scuwase. That would apply not only to scissors but to every 
other type of material that is classed as critical? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. So that is where it would be almost a continuous 
program of revision, and requiring almost a continuous operation 
from scissors to safety pins and what not? 

Dr. McGrarnu. This would also be related to the amount of steel 
available to schools. 

Dr. Griassy. It is assumed that it will be followed up in the National 
Production Authority by some system of priorities and allocation 
which would enable the school suppliers to have access to the material 
both for construction and for equipment and supplies. 
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REASONS FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focartry. Dr. McGrath, your over-all appropriation shows an 
increase of $56 million this year. That last increase cost is because of 
passage of Public Laws 815 and 874 in the last session of Congress. 
Will you please explain those items? 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Dr. McGratu. Public Law 815 provides assistance to school dis- 
tricts for the construction of schools where the activities of the 
Government, either on military reservations or other projects, have 
caused the influx of large numbers of students who cannot be taken 
care of by the normal financial operation of the local districts. Public 
Law 874 deals with maintenance and operation. It provides funds for 
current annual expenditures, again assisting districts which have 
been flooded by children because their parents have moved into the 
district and work on federally owned property or because the Govern- 
ment has purchased so much property in the area and made it non- 
taxable that the local school districts can no longer provide an adequate 
program of education. 

Now, there are several formulas in the maintenance and operation 
of Public Law 874 which apply to determine how much the local 
district gets. One division of our Office which Dr. Erick Lindman 
operates has this program in hand. The applications have been 
distributed to the districts concerned and we are now getting infor- 
mation as to their needs. 

Mr. Hepricx. The local area does not contribute any matching 
money at all to this cause? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, I think the States and local educational 
agencies contribute in the maintenance and operations program. It 
is a very complicated formula. 

Here is the man who can explain it. This is Mr. Lindman who 
heads this program. 

Mr. Lindman, he has asked under 815 and 874 if the local district 
matches and on what basis. 

Mr. Focarry. Public Law 815 pertains to school construction and 
Public Law 874 pertains to maintenance and operation. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. LinpmMan. Under Public Law 815, a certain entitlement is 
computed based on a fractional cost of the building. For example, 
if the children have parents who are employed on Federal tax- 
exempt property, the contribution rate under this bill is 70 percent 
of the average per pupil cost of school construction. So the entitle- 
ments are computed on the assumption that there will be a local 
contribution. However, there is no fixed matching ratio for any 
particular project. The over-all Federal contribution is based on an 
assumption that there will be some local money added to the Federal 
funds to complete the project. We estimate that, when the pro- 
gram is complete and the buildings are built, substantially more than 
half the cost of the program will come from local funds to house all 
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the children who need school facilities at this time in these com- 
munities. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the duration of this program? 

Mr. LinpmMan. Applications must be in before the close of the next 
fiscal year. 

Dr. McGratu. You mean how long do the bills run? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I want to know how long this program is going 
to continue—that is, on construction. 

Mr. LinpMAN. On construction, the applications must be in before 
the close of the next fiscal year, and construction, of course, will 
continue until completion of the projects. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is before the close of July 1, 1952? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any limit on the number of applications or 
the money? 

Mr. LinpMan. There is no limit on the number of applications. 
The increase in defense activity will bring many communities in the 
eligibility category. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any provisions in the law where it author- 
izes an appropriation? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes, there is an authorization but there is no specific 
amount authorized. 

Mr. Fogarty. No specific amount? You received as a supple- 
mental in 1951, $24,500,000 in direct appropriation and $25,000,000 
in contract authority. 

Mr. Linpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Were those applications in and approved then? 

Mr. LinpmMan. No; the applications are submitted in two parts. 
Part 1 of the application sets forth the over-all entitlement payable to 
the local community under the terms of the act, and part 2 sets forth 
a specific project to which the funds are to be applied. It became 
apparent some time ago that there would not be sufficient funds to 
pay all entitlements which would be payable this year under the terms 
of the act. Under those conditions, the Commissioner of Education 
is required to establish a cut-off date for the receipt of applications, 
at which time it will be his responsibility to select the most urgently 
needed projects and provide for payment of Federal funds for them. 
That date has been established as February 28, and the funds will all 
be allocated shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Foaarry. So for fiscal 1951 only those plans that have been in 
as of February 28 of this year will be considered? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. That will take up your full appropriation? 


CONSTRUCTION ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Mr. LinpMman. It will take the full amount; yes. It was necessary 
to set aside a certain amount of money for construction on Federal 
property. If the school building is to be built on Government-owned 
property, such as a military installation, then that money is set aside 
first and construction of a school building on Federal property is 
carried on by the Federal Government. We have set aside $12,500,000 
for such purpose; that is, for direct Federal construction on Federal 
property. 
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NUMBER OF CONSTRUCTION APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Mr. Heprick. How many applications have you had so far? 

Mr. Linpman. As of February 16, on the construction program, 
we received 350 applications and reviewed 325. For the 325 re- 
viewed applications, the entitlements under the terms of the act total 
about $160 million. 


ENTITLEMENT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Focarry. On page 39, you have a table showing entitlements 
under section 202 of Public Law 815, group 1 children. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. LinpMaAN. Group | children are the children who live on Fed- 
eral property with a parent employed on Federal property. That is 
the group of children for which the Federal contribution rate is the 
highest. The presumption there is that there is no local tax base, 
either of the industrial or residential type, available for the support 
of those children. For school children in that category, the payment 
is 95 percent of the average per pupil cost of coon construction. 
That figure, $1,016, is 95 percent of our estimated cost of construc- 
tion of school facilities per pupil. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, how did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. LinpmMan. Under the terms of the law we are required to make 
a study of all school building contracts which had been entered into 
during the last fiscal year. Each State department of education sub- 
mitted information concerning school buildings which were con- 
structed last year. On the basis of that information we arrived at an 
average per pupil cost of construction for each State. 


GROUP 1 CHILDREN 


Mr. Fogarty. Are the group 1 children all children of Federal 
employees? 

Mr. LinpMan. It is possible there could be someone residing on 
Federal property and employed on Federal property who has a 
concession or is engaged in some other type of activity there but, in 
general, that is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Do they include children of military personnel? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes; they comprise the bulk of the children. 


ENTIRE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN ONE AGENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. Why should not the National Defense provide funds 
for building and maintenance of schools on property that is connected 
with the defense effort? 

Mr. LinpMan. One of the purposes of this legislation was to place 
in a single agency the school construction program of the various 
agencies. In the past, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the several branches of the Defense Department 
all had school construction programs. Furthermore, their procedures 
varied. As I have indicated, one of the objects of the legislation was 
to systematize the method under which the Federal Government’s 
contribution would be made for school construction in the communi- 
ties where the Federal Government had created this special problem. 
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As a consequence, all appropriations for the construction of schools 
on military bases should be based on the terms of this act. 

Mr. SrepHens. One item in the basic law, Mr. Chairman, was that 
money during that fiscal year, which was the last, or this one, would 
be transferred to the Office of Education to continue the work. That 
is maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Denton. Who pays the other 5 percent? 

Mr. Linpman. Generally, the community would pay part of the 
construction cost. Our main problem in the various communities 
is whether the school facilities should be on base or off base. If the 
military reservation is relatively small and the housing is accessible 
to the gate, the school building generally would be constructed off 
base and be owned by the local school system. However, if it is a 
large military base and the housing is situated near the center so 
that it is not practicable to transport these youngsters off base, then 
nt school would be placed nearer the children in the center of the 

ase. 

We have followed the policy of discussing the most desirable loca- 
tion of the building with the military commander, the State school 
authorities, and the local school authorities. 

You must keep in mind that, although the building is placed on 
base, it generally is operated as part of a local and State school 
system. The local school system employs the teachers and runs the 
school, even though it is on a military base, except in two or three 
States where the State law prohibits such action. In such cases the 
schools are run by the military itself. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS IN 1951 


Mr. Focarry. Of the $24,500,000 supplemental you received in 
this fiscal year, what percentage of that money was spent on school 
oe on Federal property, or has been allocated? 


Mr. LinpMAN. $12,500,000 of the $46,500,000 has been allocated 
for construction on Federal property. 

Mr. Focarty. How about the $25,000,000 for contract authority? 

Mr. Linpman. The $12,500,000 would be part of the total of the 
two combined, of the $46,500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the other $34,000,000? 

Mr. Linpman. That will be used for the construction of schools off 
Federal property. Grants will be made to local school systems 
serving these military or defense installations. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a breakdown in the justifications where 
these applications have been approved? 

Mr. LinpMan. At the present time we cannot give you an exact 
breakdown as to whether or not these schools will be placed on base or 
off base. The problems are being studied right now at many of these 
military bases and a determination is being made as to whether or not 
it is best to put the school on base or off base. 

Mr. Focarty. Who is making that study? 

Mr. LinpMAN. It is being made by representatives of the State 
department of education, of the military base, of the local school 
system involved, and of our Office. 

I should emphasize this point: frequently a school is built to serve 
children exclusively from a military base and yet the school may be 
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located on county property. For example, with regard to the large 
marine base at Cherry Point, N. C., it was found more desirable to 
put the school buildings outside the gate, so to speak, of the marine 
base. The school is being built by the county on a county-owned 
site (or leased site) under a grant from this appropriation. Yet the 
only children going there are children from the military base. 

I am emphasizing that situation because frequently these grants 
to local school districts are given for the sole purpose of taking care 
of a military installation. The determination as to whether it is on 
or off the military base is made on an educational basis; that is, it is 
made on the basis of how we can best serve the children in that area. 

Mr. Bussey. When you refer to a “military base,’’ you mean 
Marine, Army, Air Force, and Navy? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. We have listed in one of these 
tables the amount of Wherry housing construction going on at the 
various bases. That is table 39-J. 


FURTHER ELIGIBLE GROUPS 


Mr. Scuwase. While the witness is explaining the various groups 
of children, as set out on table 39, might it not be well to explain 
groups 2 and 3? 

Mr. Focanrry. I think we should follow Mr. Schwabe’s suggestion 
and go down to the group 2 children. 

Mr. Linpman. They are children who live on Federal property 
with a parent employed on private property or they live on private 
property with a parent employed on Federal tax-exempt property. 

For example, at Midwest City there is a large Government-owned 
airplane construction plant, just south of Oklahoma City. Nearly 
all the homes there are small and privately owned, and the only major 
industry in the community is a very large Government aircraft 
factory (Tinker Field). The aircraft factory pays no taxes; it is 
completely tax-exempt. So the burden of providing schools then falls 
rather heavily upon just a group of small homes in that area. The 
principle behind this act is that, where the Government held indus- 
trial property tax-exempt, it had some obligation to assist in financing 
schools. Where the Government held residential property tax- 
exempt, it also had such an obligation. Where both conditions 
prevailed, the obligation was at the higher rate than where only one 
of the two conditions prevailed. So the rate for group 2 is 70 percent 
of the average per pupil cost of construction, whereas the rate for 
group | is 95 percent. 

Mr. Scuwase. At Midwest City the people own their own homes? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is an incorporated city in the State of Okla- 
homa, a municipal corporation, and the employees do not all work for 
the Government but a vast majority of them do, who own these homes? 

Mr. LinpMaAN. That is right. Thus, there is a lower rate on the 
assumption that part of the tax base is missing from the community 
by virtue of the Government-owned plant. 

Mr. Fogarty. This plant is entirely operated by the Government? 

Mr. LinpMAN. That is correct. It is owned and operated by the 
Government and is tax-exempt. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now which is the No. 3 group? 
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Mr. LinpMan. The No. 3 group represents the children who are 
brought into the community in large numbers by parents working in 
defense industries or industries serving the Government. In this 
case, the main problem is the suddenness of the increase. During 
World War II, this problem was considerable. There would be a 
privately owned defense plant and most of the homes were trailers or 
small privately owned homes so there was no tax exemption problem. 
There was just a sudden impact which the community could not ab- 
sorb fast enough to take care of the children. 

The third group, then, represents the children who have come into 
a community and are not related to or connected with any Govern- 
ment-owned tax-exempt property, but represent a sudden influx of 
pupils into the community due to activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. For those children, the rate is 45 percent of the average-per- 
pupil construction cost, the presumption being that the community 
can take care of the other 55 percent from its own resources. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. They have been objecting to all of this and now they 
are asking you to take care of the burden they cannot assume in its 
entirety? 

Mr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. Bussry. May I get down to a situation in my congressional 
district in Chicago? It happens that a plant that was formerly 
known as the Dodge plant where they built the B—29 engine during 
the war was located in the congressional district that I represent. 
The Government then entered into a lease arrangement with a man 
by the name of Preston Tucker who was going to bring out a new car. 

I understand that the Government has taken that plant back now 
and they have asked the Ford Motor Co. to come in and take over 
that plant, presumably to build engines again. It is estimated that 
before the end of this calendar year they will bring in a total of 35,000 
employees in that one plant. J know that there are several different 
types of housing projects contemplated in the very near future in the 
immediate vicinity of this plant. Now, where would a local condition 
like that fit into these groups? Would that be group 2 or group 3? 

Mr. Linpman. It would be group 2 if the plant is owned by the 
Federal Government and does not pay local taxes. The rate of 
payment would be at the rate of 70 percent of the average per pupil 
cost of school construction. 

I must make this clear, too: there are certain eligibility require- 
ments. Five percent of the total school population has to be in this 
category before a community is eligible for assistance. But assuming 
the community meets the various eligibility requirements, the money 
to which they would be entitled under this law would be based upon 
70 percent of the average per pupil cost of school construction in 
your State. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you had any correspondence with anyone as 
yet regarding a school project in that vicinity of this big plant in 
Chicago? 

Mr. Littywuaite. What is the name of the project? 

Mr. Bussey. It originally was known as the Dodge plant. It was 
operated for the Government by the Chrysler-Dodge Corp. for B-29 
engines. 

Mr. Littywatre. I was thinking of the name of the school district. 
We would get correspondence from the local school officials. 
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Mr. Bussey. I imagine that would come under the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Chicago because the plant itself is located en- 
— within the city limits, but the city limits end in front of the 

ant. 

é Mr. Lattywuire. I do not recall any correspondence coming to 
my attention directly concerning that project. There are a number 
in North Chicago that have come to our attention. 

Mr. Bussey. Who has to originate that application or inquiry? 

Mr. Linpman. The local board of education. 

Mr. Denton. Do you not limit them? When there is a city of a 
certain size you cannot build them in city limits? 

Mr. Linpman, There is a provision in the act which establishes 
higher eligibility requirements for cities that have more than 35,000 
children in average daily attendance in 1939. Obviously that would 
apply to the city of Chicago. The eligibility requirements are essen- 
tially double for a city of that size as distinguished from smaller 
communities. 

In this particular case regarding the overburdening of the schools 
outside the city of Chicago, I assume that there would be a smaller 
community involved and that its application would be judged on the 
basis of chgibility standards for smaller communities. The city of 
Chicago itself would have to meet the more severe eligibility require- 
ments; and, unless the overburdening of the schools because of 
Federal activities was pretty general throughout the city, the city 
of Chicago probably would not meet the eligibility requirements of 
the act. Inasmuch as Federal activity has brought an increased 
number of pupils into the school system outside the city of Chicago, 
in all probability the smaller community would meet the requirements 
of the act. 

Mr. Denton. We have that situation in my district. There the 
Government built a powder plant. They took a third of the taxable 
value of the township which was a school unit. They built a powder 
plant which was tax-free, which I think was worth about $75,000,000. 
If that property had been taxable, the community could very easily 
have built the school, but they had a third of their taxable property 
taken away. 

In addition to that, their school population increased 300 percent. 

The only way the children could go to school was in the office of the 
powder plant, the administration building. They still are going to 
school there. 

They have reopened the powder plant now and they are wondering 
where they are going to school. 

There is a case where the children could not go to school unless 
they had help from the Government. If the Government had been a 
taxpayer and paid its share of the property taxes, there would have 
been no problem. 


INADEQUACY OF 1951 FUNDS AND THOSE REQUESTED FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 39—D, your estimated cost of providing 
urgently needed school facilities on military installations, based on 
current information available, is $51,000,000. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are allotting $12,500,000 of this year’s appro- 
priation to that category? 
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Mr. Linpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Therefore, there remains a backlog of $38,500,000 
urgently needed school facilities on military bases? 

Mr. Linpman. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You estimate that you will need $18,000,000 for 
schools on projects like those of Atomic Energy; is that right? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. Largely for Atomic Energy. However, there are 
other situations which involve temporary school needs. There is a 
provision in the act which requires the Commissioner to make arrange- 
ments for temporary school facilities where it is determined that the 
increased school load will be temporary. 

Mr. Focartry. That $38,500,000 which you claim is urgently needed 
for military installations plus this $18,000,000, which is also urgently 
needed in places like Kentucky and South Carolina, makes $56,500,000 
and you only have available, under the pending estimate, $50,000,000 
in 1952. 

Mr. LinpMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The local school districts are not going to get any- 
thing, are they? 

Mr. LinpMan. I can answer that question in this manner: in deter- 
mining the allocation of the $12,500,000, we were aware that such 
amount would constitute only about one-fourth of the actual needs 
on military bases; but we were also aware of the fact that we probably 
had only one-fourth of the appropriation necessary for local school 
systems serving Federal installations, consequently, it was a case of 
meeting only a portion of the needs generally, and not attempting to 
give complete priority to those situations where the school happens 
to be more properly located on base. 

Mr. Foaarry. There is not going to be much left for local school 
districts in this next year’s budget? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is very correct, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Will there be anything? 

Mr. Linpman. I think there will. I think we will probably con- 
tinue our policy of furnishing the money proportionately between 
construction on base and off base. 

Mr. Focartry. Who makes that determination? 

Mr. Linpman. The Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a problem. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir; @ very serious one. 

Dr. Griessy. | would like to say when we sent our requests over 
to the Bureau, about December, we had not processed enough of these 
applications to have a firm basis of estimate in terms of actual applica- 
tions submitted. At that time we estimated on the construction 
program that we would need considerably more than we sent forward. 
Since then we now have a firmer basis of estimate, we have sent over 
to the Budget for their consideration a supplemental request. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE PENDING FOR 1951 


Mr. Fogarty. That is for South Carolina and Kentucky? 

Dr. Griaspy. For all federally affected areas for1951, we hope that 
they will see fit to act favorably on it. 

Mr. Foaartry. How much are you asking? 

Dr. Griassy. We are asking $100 million in the supplemental. 
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Mr. Focarty. What request did you make of the Bureau of the 
Budget for school construction and surveys for 1952? 

Dr. Griessy. Originally in December? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; when you went before the Bureau of the Budget 
with these justifications. 

Dr. Griessy. We asked for $87,250,000 in new obligations, contract 
obligations, plus $25 million for liquidating the obligation of this year, 
plus $62,250,000 for contract obligation. 

Mr. Focarty. For contract authorization for next year? You 
did not get any contract authority, did you, and they cut your request 
for actual money from $87,250,000 down to $50 million; is that correct? 

Dr. Griaspy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. So they cut you about $100 million in your request 
for school construction? 

Dr. Griessy. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. When did you present the supplemental to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. Griaspy. It arrived there today. 

Dr. McGrartnu. It left the Security Agency at half past 2 o’clock. 


ESTIMATE FOR 1952 IS OBSOLETE 


Mr. Fogarty. A lot of these figures that are before us now are 
obsolete at this time? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, they are. We have fuller information than 
we had in December because the applications are coming in. On the 
basis of what we had in January, we were able to make these pro- 
jections as to what was needed next year. 

Dr. McGraru. 15 percent were in at that time. It was on the 
basis of the 15 percent that we made the projections. 

Mr. LinpMan. The supplementary statistics on those justifications 
were as of January 15. Of course, we have been receiving additional 
applications and information since then. 

Mr. Fogarty. These justifications were gotten up to the time you 
went before the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. LinpMAN. Our statistics at that time were based largely on the 
original estimates that were developed by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER PUBLIC LAW NO. 815 


Mr. Foaarty. What do you estimate would be the total cost of 
this program of school construction? 

Mr. LinpMAN. For the entire period we are estimating approxi- 
mately $380,000,000. 

Mr. Focarty. That will cover the needs as known today for school 
construction, as the bill is written? 

Mr. LinpMAN. That is our estimate of what the entitlements of 
the school systems will aggregate, plus the Federal construction on 
military reservations, plus the temporary construction. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is more than $380 million? 

Mr. LinpMan. This is only where the Federal Government has 
special responsibility. It does not represent the Nation-wide school 
construction problem that we face. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about the problem that faces us that 
is authorized by the law that was passed. 

Mr. Linpan. It is true that in arriving at this estimate, we have 
not taken into consideration the increased costs which I am sure will 
occur by the time we are ready to process applications next year. 
It is impossible at this time to forecast how fast the various new de- 
fense programs will bring the impacts to bear upon these communi- 
ties. So we have made that forecast on the basis of the situation as 
we see it at the present time. It does not recognize the increased 
cost, nor the unforeseen further defense activity. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the reason for the Bureau of the Budget 
refusing your request? 

Mr. Linpman. I believe they considered availability of construction 
materials, and whether or not it was feasible to go ahead with school 
construction. They had to take into consideration matters of that 
nature that are involved in over-all planning. 

Mr. Fogarty. In this mobilized period that we are in, do you have 
any word from the proper defense agency as to the priorities for 
materials for these projects that are contemplated? 

Mr. Linpman. So far, we have had no indication as to how the 
priority problem is going to be handled for the schools. 

Dr. McGratu. We are, however, in constant consultation with the 
National Production Authority, and I think we have been assured 
informally that the schools of the country will receive a high priority. 
What the plan or formula will be by which that is determined, we 
have not yet been informed. 

Mr. Hepricx. That does not mean you will be able to get all the 
material you need, does it? 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir. 


INADEQUACY OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Focarrty. Yesterday when we adjourned we were considering 
the school construction appropriation. You are asking in your 
budget this year for school construction $50,000,000 in actual money 
and $25,000,000 to liquidate current year contract authority. In 
actual cash that is $75,000,000. 

At the same time, this $75,000,000 will not in any way cover the 
needs that exist at the present time. 

Dr. McGrarta. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. We also find that you have just sent over a supple- 
mental to the budget calling for $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1951. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any idea when the Bureau of the Budget 
will send that request up here? 

Dr. McGratu. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. Did they not give you any indication? 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir; it just went over yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. StrepHens. They will probably have some hearings, Mr. Chair- 
man. They will call the people over and analyze the request. 

Mr. Fogarty. What would your guess be as to the time? 

Mr. SrepHens. I would say, unless there would be some pushing 
from the committee, it would be at least 2 weeks. I know you would 
like to have that before you finally wind up this one. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I presume that will be referred to this subcommittee 
like supplementals have been referred in the past couple of years. 

Mr. Strepuens. I think so. I would be glad to call the man who 
handled it and tell him of this conversation and discussion and see 
if I can get some information for you.. It looks like it might involve, 
if they send that up, a revision of this 52. I mean, to be consistent, 
it looks like they would do it at the same time. 

Mr. Focarty. These figures we have before us today are obsolete, 
are they not? 

Dr. McGrarta. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Fogarty. In comparison to the need? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir; we did not have very complete information 
until the third week in January, January 19, to be specific. 

Mr. StepHens. And of this $50,000,000, Mr. Chairman, $25,000,000 
is liquidation cash. 

Mr. Foaarrty. No, that is $75,000,000 . 

Mr. Srepuens. Of the $75,000,000, $25,000,000 is liquidation cash. 
In other words, $50,000,000 is the obligation in cash for next year. 


BACKGROUND NEED FOR PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874 


Mr. Fogarty. What was the reason for Public Laws 815 and 874? 
Dr. McGrartu. There are two, Mr. Chairman. First, the Govern- 

pony had already assumed these responsibilities under the Lanham 
ct. 

Mr. Focartry. They assumed the responsibilities under the Lanham 
Act during the last World War, that is. 

Dr. McGrartn. Then this was continued year by year until last 
year. But the responsibilities were scattered throughout a number 
of Government agencies, the three branches of the military service, 
Reclamation, and so on. 

One purpose of the two laws was to gather these responsibilities 
together in one place, in the Office of Education. I think the basic 
reason, however, for passing the laws, was the recognition on the part — 
of the officers of Government that the Government had a moral 
responsibility to take care of these children who were being deprived 
of an adequate education because they had been moved, or their 
parents had been moved into communities that, because of the activ- 
ities of the Government, were unable to supply an adequate education, 
to finance an adequate education locally. 

So the fundamental principle, I would say, which underlies this legis- 
lation is that the Government recognizes its responsibility to educate 
these children. 

Mr. Litiywaite. Mr. Chairman, could I add that the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee appointed a subcommittee late in 1949, 
appointed two subcommittees of five members each. They made 
extended trips into these areas where this problem occurs, and they 
personally inspected the problems that the school superintendents had 
been talking about and took testimony in about 27 locations through- 
out the Nation from over 600 witnesses. 

They themselves became intimately acquainted with the situations 
that existed and came back and prepared their report. 

As a result of their personal, first-hand investigations, and knowl- 
edge of the problem, they brought out this legislation. 





Mr. Fogarty. What was this committee’s name? 

Mr. Littywuits. The Bailey Committee. 

Mr. Denton. I know something about that because I was in- 
terested. They were down in my district. It was Congressmen 
Bailey, Wier, burke, Perkins, Steed, and Martin. 

Mr. Littywuire. Martin and McConnell. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, and McConnell. 

They went over the country and had the school people check on it. 
Then they had a meeting of the high school people in Washington, 
people from Alaska and Hawaii being there, and I think every State 
in the Union that had this Federal impact problem. 

I think there was a place near Topeka, Kans., where the Govern- 
ment owned the whole town. The Government owned everything. 
There were no taxes paid, 

In Oklahoma it was the worst of all, that is, from an educational 
point of view. Under the Lanham Act they were not building these 
school buildings. In this place in my district they granted them 
$600,000 to build a school and the trustees would not accept it at 
that time. 

But the children are going to school in all kinds of makeshift places. 
In my district they are going to school in an office in the powder 
plant. The Government has taken the powder plant over, and 
every day I get a letter saying that the children will not be able to 
go to school if the Government takes over the powder plant. 

But it was a problem of the Government taking over so much 
property that there was nothing taxable, so that they could build a 
building or support a school. 

In many cases, at least in my district, they are operating factories. 
Du Pont and Goodyear are running factoriesin my district. If they 
were taxable they could build a building and have ample funds to 
build their own building on ordinary taxation property. 

But that property is off the tax rolls. 

Mr. Focarry. | know there is a problem, and it has to be met by 
‘the Government. We have this over-all bill to report to the House, 
and because of this legislation that was enacted last year, it adds 
considerably to this bill. At least the justifications for the appro- 
priations add to this bill an over-all amount of about $106,000,000. 
As you say, 90 to 95 percent of that is directly tied up with defense 
activities, and this is not a defense bill we are handling. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. I was just hoping there would be some way we could 
et reimbursed from the defense agencies and hold them responsible 
or the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman, this comment may shed some light 
on that problem: In the appropriation language suggested here, 
appropriations would be restricted so that no reimbyrsements could 
be paid to the communities for the previous expenditures at this 
time, and that defense installations would receive a special priority 
or a higher rating of priority in determining which projects receive 
moneys first. 

The effect of that language, as set forth here in the recommended 
language for the appropriation, would be to channel the money to 
defense related activities at this time. 
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So by a slight alteration in appropriation language, the entire ap- 
propriation would be for defense activities, whereas, if fit was allowed 
to operate by itself, probably 90 or 95 percent of it is for defense 
activities. ‘The law does make provision, for example, for construct- 
ing a school on an Indian reservation, if there are schools needed 
there; which would not be directly defense related activities. 

But if the law operates as it now stands, 90 to 95 percent of all ex- 
penditures would be in defense relationship, and the modification of 
the appropriation language would have the effect of prohibiting the 
construction of schools on Indian reservations or reclamation projects 
which were not tied up with defense at this time. 

So it can be made exclusively a defense program by modification of 
appropriation language if the Congress deems that to be advisable. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not the question I raised. The question I 
am raising is this: If the amount that I said this bill had been raised, 
$106,550,000, includes the increase in salaries and expenses in your 
department and maintenance of these schools and construction of 
these schools, you are in for another $100,000,000, and that means 
an over-all increase of over $200,000,000. 

Practically all of it is for defense purposes. Other agencies have 
had activities added to the existing governmental activities. They 
are reimbursed for that work by the Department of the Army or 
the Navy or the Air Corps. 

Mr. McGrarn. May | say this off the record? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LANGUAGE PRECLUDING REIMBURSEMENT FOR CONSTRUCTION PRIOR TO 
JULY 1951 


Mr. Fogarty. What is this new language that you have in the bill 
on construction of schools? That is on page 37 of the printed bill. 

Mr. LinpMan. The appropriation language reads: 

For grants for emergency school construction to school districts in federally 
affected areas as authorized by the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815), 
to remain available until expended, $_________-_ , of which twenty-five million 
is for payment of obligations incurred under authority provided under this head 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951: 

Here is the significant part of the language: 


Provided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be available for reimburse- 
ment payments under section 205 (c) (1) of such Act with respect to school 
facilities completed before July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is section 205 (c) (1)? Do you have that 
section there? 

Mr. LinpMAN. There is a provision in the act which authorizes 
reimbursements to communities that have already incurred expenses 
from local sources. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you explain the significance of this proviso in 
the act? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. Under the act, a community which has from its own 
funds made certain expenditures to provide a school building to serve 
a military base is entitled to some reimbursement for the expenditures 
which they have incurred to serve a Federal impacted area. 
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This prohibits reimbursements from being paid at this time and 
limits appropriations only for construction that is actually needed now. 
Mr. Focarty. Did you recommend this change in the language? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are in effect changing the basic act, then. 

Mr. Linpman. It means that, insofar as this limited appropriation 
is available, it would apply only for urgently needed construction at 
this time, but later appropriation would be required to take care of 
the reimbursement feature of the act. 


REIMBURSEMENT APPLICATIONS UNDER SEC. 205 


Mr. Focarty. How many applications for reimbursements under 
such conditions have you received? 

Mr. LinpMan. We receive very few. I don’t think they constitute 
more than 1 percent of the applications. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you have a list of those applications that you 
could make available to us? 

Mr. LinpMan. We can do that. 

(The material requested, subsequently furnished, is as follows:) 


Applications for reimbursements 
Reimbursement 
% : . ” a : ; requested 
New Hampshire: NH-51—C-3A, school district of town of Rye, Rye, 
Sy alee ; spies pe a head 


dae ...--. $46, 004 
‘Tennessee: 
Tenn-51—C-6A, Manchester Board of Education, Manchester, 

Coffee County ‘ ue Wa gsats ’ _. 85, 000 
Tenn—51—C-—7B, Hawkins County Board of Education, Rogersville__ 149, 000 
Tenn—51—C—14A, Sullivan County Board of Education, Blounts- 

ville, Tenn. Raph pet SRT Aaa BEST tere the & 518, 675 

‘Texas: Tex—51—C—51A, Channelview I.8.D., Channelview __-__- 249, 159 
Utah: 
Uteah-51—C-2A, Board of Education of San Juan County, Mon- 

ticello_ ss ida enter i ae Seah ae te ae ened ca NI ge Uses. a Kes ba 4 OD 
Utah-—51—-C-—5A, Board of Edueation, South Summit school district, 

Kamas 86, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Under this language, even though it was authorized 
under the passage of this act last year, this language in the appropria- 
tion bill would prohibit the reimbursement of any federally appro- 
priated money to go to those communities who have built schools in 
federally impacted areas; is that correct? 

Mr. LinpMman. Yes. 

I should make it clear to you, Mr. Chairman, that the law itself 
requires that priority be given to construction projects and that they 
be taken care of before reimbursement payments are made. 

So with an appropriation of this size and with the size of the actual 
construction requirements, the law itself, giving priority to con- 
struction requirements, would, in effect, delay or postpone any reim- 
bursement payments. 

So I do not think the conflict will be significant under these appro- 
priations, because of the priority which the law itself gives to con- 
struction requirements as distinguished from reimbursement require- 
ments. 

But that was recommended to make it clear that they would not 
be paid from this particular appropriation. 
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SUGGESTED LANGUAGE REQUIRING PRIORITY FOR DEFENSE PROJECTS 


Mr. Focarrty. This language means in effect that the Commissioner 
would determine the authority within the available appropriation; is 
that what the rest of the language means? 

Mr. Linpman. Add one more item. Under the law, the priority is 
determined on the basis of urgency of need for school buildings. This 
requires the Commissioner to consider also the relationship of the 
proposed project to the present defense program in determining these 
priorities. 

This is in addition to the priority provisions of the statute, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. This gives him the power to make the priorities 
himself, does it? 

Mr. Linpman. He has the power to make them now, based solely 
on the relative urgency of the need of school buildings. This adds the 
other idea into the priority base, the relationship to the defense 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that what you mean by ‘“‘the Commissioner shall 
give special consideration to the extent to which the school facilities 
are needed in the interest of national defense’’? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

In other words, if two communities have equal need for a school 
building and one is directly aiding in the defense effort and one is not, 
the preference would be given, under this language, to the one that 
was related to the immediate defense effort. 

Mr. Focartry. What would you estimate your appropriation to 
be for salaries and expenses for the maintenance and operation of 
these schools and surveys and construction of schools in 1953? 


STATE SURVEYS OF SCHOOL NEEDS 


Mr. LinpmMan. The matter of surveys and construction is a single 
appropriation of $3,000,000 and no further appropriations are author- 
000 ized for surveys. So that, in a sense, is taken care of when it is 
initially appropriated and remains available until expended. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that included in the supplemental that you 
received for 1951? 

Mr. LinpMan. We have earmarked from the appropriation for this 
ie fiscal year $3,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. It has already been appropriated, has it? 

Mr. Linpman. It is already earmarked and set aside. 

Mr. Fogarty. So there is no more further money to be authorized 
for surveys; is that correct? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do the States do with the $3,000,000? 

Mr. LinpmMan. They match it with their own funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. On a dollar-for-dollar basis? 

Mr. LinpMan. Dollar-for-dollar basis. Then there is a survey 
program to determine locations of the school buildings and needs, 
and we try to set up an over-all plan to State school construction, based 
on the States’ own idea of how that should be done. 

Mr. Foegartry. When do you expect that will be concluded? 
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Mr. LinpMan. We feel that the national statistics which will come 
from the survey will be in fairly complete form sometime next fall, 
but that the planning of actual locations of school buildings and 
matters of that kind will continue for possibly 2 or 3 years at the 
level of the State planning program. 

But the national statistics on the conditions of school buildings 
throughout the Nation will be pressed forward quickly and brought 
to a summary as rapidly as possible. 


OVER-ALL ESTIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate will be your budget request 
for 1953 for construction and maintenance of these schools and salaries 
necessary to run this program? 

Mr. LinpMan. Under the existing law for construction, unless 
there is contract authority in 1952, these would be no basis for an 
appropriation in 1953. This assumes that the entire amount required 
to carry out provisions of Public Law 815 will be available in. 1952. 

Am | correct? 

Mr. Focarry. This is not going to be contract authority for 1952. 
The Bureau of the Budget has not allowed any contract authority in 
1952, has it? 

Mr. Linpman. I stated yesterday that this law expires at the close 
of 1952, insofar as applications for Federal assistance are concerned. 
So that if the applications are in prior to the close of the next fiscal 
year, unless those applications are not paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, there can be no basis for an additional appropriation in 1953. 

The law contemplates that the entire program would be appropriated 
for in 2 years. That is what the law contemplates. 

Mr. Focarry. It did not say how much, though. 

Mr. LinpMan. No. But the way it is set up, the applications have 
to be in by the close of next year. Then presumably we should be in a 
position to act upon those within a reasonable length of time. 

Of course, we cannot act upon them unless appropriations are 
adequate. 

The construction will continue into 1953; there is no question 
about that. 

But the actual setting up of the commitment in the application 
itself presumably would end in 1952. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you anticipate would be the over-all cost 
of construction? 

Mr. LinpMan. We have anticipated here that the over-all cost of 
construction would be $380,000,000, as the total. That is set forth 
on page 39—D. 

Mr. Focarry. How much has already been appropriated for 
construction? 

Mr. LinpMAN. $46,500,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that include the $25,000,000 for contract 
authority? 

Mr. LinpMaNn. Yes. 
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Mr. Focarry. And you are asking this year in this budget for 
$50,000,000. You have a supplemental for construction of how much? 

Mr. LinpMAN. $100,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is $196,000,000. So that would leave about 
$184,000,000. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which, according to the plan, would have to be 
appropriated for fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Linpman. Yes. I am not sure it has to be appropriated. 
I know the law says the applications must be in prior to that time. 

It is quite possible we could act upon them in 1953, also, but they 
would have to be submitted prior to the close of 1952. 

Mr. Foearry. If they are acted on in 1952, how could you act on 
them if you do not know how much money you are going to get? 

Mr. Linpman. If we receive valid applications; if we find ourselves 
in this position that we have valid applications for more school 
building construction that we have money for, I assume those applica- 
tions would be available for action in 1953, even though they were 
submitted in 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. These tables that you have on page 39, then, are 
obsolete, are they not, in view of your supplemental that you are 
requesting? 

Mr. LinpMan. No. These are not obsolete. These show the total 
estimated need at the bottom. 

If you look at the table on page 39-F, you will find a column 7, 
called Gross entitlements. At the bottom of that page you will find 
our estimate of $366 million. From that must be deducted the value 
of previous Federal contributions for school construction. 

We did not have those figures sufficiently far developed to make a 
deduction from that. So we are estimating a deduction of $55 million 
from that figure, Jeaving a net of $311 million in entitlements to 
communities. 

That is the figure we used in drawing our summary on the preceding 
pages, $311 million, of net entitlements, as distinguished from the 
gross entitlements. 

Mr. Hepricx. Referring to these reimbursements, are they sup- 
posed to pay back all the money, or part of it? 

Mr. LinpMan. They get back such part of it as they are entitled 
to on the basis of the number of children in these various categories. 
They may have spent a million dollars for a high school, but the 
number of children in each category for which the Government 
recognizes responsibility might entitle them to only $400,000. 

So it is a case of reimbursement of such construction costs for which 
the Federal Government recognizes responsibility in this act. 

Mr. Fogarty. On page 39—D you have a breakdown of your over-all 
estimate of $300,000,000. 

Mr. Linpman. -That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we should put that in the record at this time; 
also that part of the table on page 39-E. 
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We will also insert into the record at this point the following pages: 
39-F, 39-G, 39-H, 39-I, 39-J, 39-K, 39-L, and 39-M. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


RECAPITULATION OF APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED To Carry Out Provisions or 
Pusuic Law 815 ror Fiscat YEAR 1952 


Public Law 815 requires that all applications must be submitted prior to 
June 30, 1952, and may not include enrollment increases beyond June 30, 1952, 
although disbursements for construction may continue into fiscal year.1953. 

Amount 
Estimated entitlements to local school districts under sec. 202_.___ $311, 664, 000 
Estimated requirements for providing temporary facilities pur- 

suant to sec. 203 
Estimated requirements for constructing school facilities on 

military reservations, pursuant to sec. 204 


Teter Gmnmitot reeerees oc ss a cd 380, 664, 000 
Amount appropriated for all purposes in fiseal 1951 





Amount required to complete total program 334, 164, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1952 (the total request for 1952 
is $75,000,000; however, of this amount $25,000,000 is required 
to cover contract authority approved for fiscal year 1951) 





Amount remaining 284, 164, 000 


The $50,000,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 will permit a few of the most 
urgently needed school construction projects to be initiated. The vast maiority 
of needed school construction projects in these communities must be postponed 
until additional funds are made available. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated gross entitlements for school construction assistance under 
sec. 202 of Public Law 816 for fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-52, based upon 


applications reviewed before Jan. 19, 1951, and information received from States 
and field representatives 





Number 
of appli- 
cations 

reviewed 


Number of children 





Group 
I 


Group 
Il 


Group 
Ill 


Gross 
entitlement 





New Hampshire 
New Jerse 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island - - ._-. ee eS ee 
South Carolina 

South Dakota. 


Estimated grand total. - 
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o 
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So 
am 
So 


S38 


ee 
=z 


o- 
ss 


2322 





2, 137, 218 
22, 107 


- 
ream SRasd 


nan P8SuSSasaWRSRSaoe Saas Sh eoesransSadSun8 








112, 414, 740 





910 | 














366, 664, 000 
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TaBLeE 3.—Estimated cost of needed facilities to be financed from Federal, State, and 
local sources in school districts eligible for assistance under sec. 202, Public Law 
815, based upon applications reviewed as of Jan. 19, 1951, and information 
received from States and field representatives 





5 | | Member- Total 

| ae | Total | ship Cost of number 
pb member-| without needed of appli- 
received ship | standard facilities | cations 

; | facilities e 


2 





Alabama. : 7 , 2 9, 32. $16, 401, 630 
33, 37. 14, 236, 320 

Arkansas 15, 023, 870 

CTI 6.6. chi nhencmieilicd at 


Colorado 


Delaware 
Saas 
Yh peltiprsiceene 
Idaho 

Hlinois__- ees 
earth aan Bilal 
Iowa. > 

Kansas 

ps Se ee hi " 
Louisiana 

Maine 

|: aE ere 
Massachusetts 

Michigan- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 








"1, 785, 600 
1, 867, 500 


1) 182, 720 
16, 670,710 


3, 076, 320 
“1, 668, 300° 


SESS! £8 
oWwWe wr Con 





_ 
MAOROUW-14-1IDOWSLOOCOCSCSSCOCS 


Nevada. -_- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ; eS Sha 
New Mexico g , 736 16, 649 
New York 309 
| 9, 607 
351 


Oklahoma_..___- 

Oregon___-- 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

TN ae ee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 











ininslhinas tsetse eda 1, 620 | 
, 805 | 1, 300 | 
| 


753, 064 

















vg Ape IN NOR RETIN ARMA NA 


Total to date 


Estimated grand total. 3, 012, 000 


202, 541 -...-| 211, 649, 920 
810, 000 : ~ 846, 600, 000 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated cost of providing, on Federal property, urgently needed school 
- for children living on Federal property, pursuant to sec. 204, Public Law 
81 





| Requests received 


| Requests anticipated 





| Number of | Estimated | Number of | Estimated 


pupils 


cost 


pupils 


4 


cost 





Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


ERE RRS SESS RE Se ah A a tl 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia...._..-- WES ARES rN SS CE 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Puerto Rico 











| 
800 | 
700 
400 











1, 100, 000 
“1,000, 000 
900, 000 











38, 200 | 38, 200, 000 








51,000 | 51, 000, 000 
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List of Army and Air Force bases on which Wherry housing projects are under 


contract, number of units in each project, and estimated number of school children 
as of December 1951 





{ ; Estimated 
Name of installation S number of 


pupils 





Alabama: 
muneney Air Peres Bate... ... 1.2.0.5. ..21.22.-. 


a 
~ 
a 


lornia: 
Edwards Air Force Base 
Travis Air Force Base__ 
George 


Mather Air Force Base 
Castle Air Force Base 


Presidio, Army 

Fort Ord, Army 
Colorado 

Lowry Air Force Base 

Fitzsimons General Hospital, Army 
Florida: 


SeeS22E 52 


eee OPP OTOD TO. on nn nected cnc cee suns Ee RL: 
— Air Force Base 
Georgia: 
Robins Air Force base 
Fort Benning—Army 
inois: 


Chanute Air Force base 

Scott Air Force base 
Kansas: Fort Riley—Army 
Kentucky: 

Fort Knox—Army 

Fort Campbell—Army 
Louisiana: Barksdale Air Force base 
Maryland: 

Army Chemical Center 

Aberdeen Proving Ground 

Fort Meade—Army 
Massachusetts: Westover Air Force base 
Michigan: Selfridge Air Force base 
Mississippi: Keesler Air Force base 
Montana: Great Falls Air Force Base 
Nebraska: Offutt Air Force Base 
Nevada: Nellis Air Force Base 
New Jersey: 

Fort Dix—Army 

Fort Monmouth—Army 
New Mexico: 

Walker Air Force Base 

Sandia Base—Army 

White Sands Proving Ground— 
New York: 

Mitchell Air Force Base 

Fort Hamilton—Army 
North Carolina: Fort Bragg—Army 
Ohio: Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Oklahoma: Fort Sill—Army 
South Dakota: Rapid City Air Force Base 
Tennessee: Sewart Air Force Base 
Texas: 

Bergstorm Air Force Base 

Biggs Air Force Base _- 

Carswell Air Force Base_- 

Kelly Air Force Base 

Lackland Air Force Base ‘ 

— Air Force Base 

NS EET SEE A PSEA RE 

Fort Bliss—Army 
Utah: 

Dugway Proving Ground—Army 

Desert Chemical Depot—Army 

Tooele Ordnance Depot—Army 


_ 


B28 SF S&SFSzESz gsg S82 £2 Sze Be EE 


— 


wee SZSER282 SESSSEE 
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Listfof Army and Air Force bases on which Wherry housing projects are under 


contract, number of units in each project, and estimated number of school children 
as of December 1951—Continued 








Number of | Estimated 
housing number of 
units pupils 


Name of installation 








ia: 

Fort Belvoir—Army-.-.____--_-. ee Re 

Fort Lee— Army 

Fort Monroe—Army 

Fort Eustis—Army js 
Washington: 

et Oy os sche ube pbdasancdees Ce Re En eee < 

Fairchild Air Force Base. _-_--__-- REPS Suh aE FO aa S 

Beene Ait Dares OMB. oon occ te cc cee ced cuseeee T Reaae ere ee 
Wyoming: Warren Air Force Base 
Alaska: Fort Richardson— Army 
Puerto Rico: Rainey Air Force Base 


Bee 


BRE & 


oe) 
a 
on 





rar 


34, 903 


8 











; 
& 
4 
8 
; 
ms 
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Estimates of gross entitlements for school construction assistance to local education 
agencies, and of costs of urgently needed school construction on Federal property 
under Public Law 815, 81st Cong., by States, for the fiscal years 1951-52 combined ' 





State or Territory 


| 


Number 
of appli- 
cations 

expected 


Estimated 


education 
agencies for 
school con- 


gross entitle- | Estimated 
ments of local 


construction 
needed on 


costs of schoo]; Grand totals 


for fiscal 
years 1951-52 


Federal prop-| combined 
struction as- | erty under 
jsistance under 
sec. 202, Pub-| lic Law 815 


(column 3+ 


sec. 204, Pub-| column 4) 


lic Law 815 





Alabama $9, 260, 781 
Arizona 15, 302, 479 
10, 473, 390 
68, 538, 581 
5, 835, 527 
2, 514, 678 
403, 834 
6, 132, 441 
12, 887, 801 
3, 223, 667 
10, 558, 712 
4, 929, 089 
2, 417, 015 
8, 558, 712 
15, 637, 801 
7, 243, 767 
2,817,015 
3, 320, 849 
2, 411, 593 
10, 573, 390 
sip bigaiscmeareote 3, 223, 667 
5, 237, 863 6, 037, 863 
Missouri PNT eee 4, 835, 527 4, 835, 527 
Montana...._.---.-.- DAS Wiis wii Sateen bas once | 6, 849, 937 7, 349, 937 
Nebraska Pebbibiran eee 2,417,015 2,817,015 
Nevada. --- { ae ee 4, 029, 089 50, 4, 979, 089 
Tg eR ee ere et eee 5 2, 417,015 : ‘ 2, 417,015 
New Jersey | 500, 2, 917, 015 
New Mexico ; : ; } 7 5, 729, 089 
eRe Pe a a a a ee ee 3 100, 000 3, 923, 667 
North Carolina ae | 8, 541, 698 
North Dakota.......-......- WSF, See aTs SOOT Ee | 3 BEE ws 3, 223, 667 
Ohio__- EI eS Sosa : | 13, 587, 801 
I irda See Sis eee ctccehesdsas 500, 10, 573, 390 
Oregon Ra. Sparen jeeat sealaeictatecctal 13, 297, 057 
Pennsylvania -_--_--- waieetH Sons Coo , 670, 10, 070, 786 
Rhode Island Sadie 4 5 5 2, 111, 593 
a SGs.. a cUdsetencciauichodcdcucscoaul . 800, 000 5, 634, 511 
a eae ‘ | i 2, 817, 015 
Tennessee co a a 6, 034, 511 
Texas pininddin pas dncSe heeidaGibaae 3. ‘ 39, 233, 822 
Utah... . ‘ | 3, 120, 849 
Vermont ath Satie 1, 209, 256 
ish aine ondees euck<wmneccoence 9, 364, 616 
Washington ‘ 35, 545, 402 
oe ES Bia TS ae ee 403, 834 
Wisconsin Rees way enk oh sedate amoasabieiaed 2, 111, 593 
Wyoming biiiiaint aga bsihk tite 1,611, 593 , 1, 611, 593 
Alaska. » P : | (*) 41,000, 000 
Hawaii ‘ : (4) (4) 
RES ae Aa Ee er eR iptentied nakebinciatond (4) 4900, 000 


a i 8 en 3 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine __. 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
RES RS 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 





oRerens8asSnSminan 


— ae 
«1 an 














PD ribet etitbasdinccacduscaiycdicsonsewe } 910 | 366, 664,000 | 51, 000, 000 | 417, 664, 000 
| 





' Since averages provide only a rough measure for computing the distribution of entitlements and costs 
among States, actual State totals may vary considerably from the estimates, but the estimated grand totals 
for all States should be close to actual grand totals except as the number of children and cost of construction 
may increase over present indications. 

2 Equals the average gross entitlement per application on 205 applications received by January 19, 1951, 
times the number of applications smpested from each State as indicated by the State education agency. 

3 Equals estimated number of children who will be living on Federal property by fiscal year 1952 and for 
whom school construction on such property will be urgen]ty needed, times the estimated current United 
States average cost per pupil of constructing complete school facilities. 

4 Data incomplete or not yet available. 
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EXAMPLE OF HOW AN APPLICATION IS HANDLED 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you, for the sake of the record, give us some- 
thing in the way of an example? ‘Take one specific case of an applica- 
tion and go on and follow it up from the time the application is made 
by the local community to you. Follow it right through, including 
the participation of Housing and Home Finance people and what 
participation they have. 

Mr. Linpman. We divided our application form into two parts. 
The first part contains a statement of the number of children residing 
in Federal property and in the various groups. 

From that part we compute the over-all entitlement to which the 
school district is entitled under the act. Part II, the second part of 
the application, contains the proposed construction project and all of 
the necessary information about it. 

Under our procedures, the applicant completes part I of the applica- 
tion, submits it to a State department of deucation for review and 
recommendation. Then our field representative reviews it for 
accuracy to determine whether or not the property is federally owned 
and check on other aspects. 

There is a lot of confusion sometimes on Federal and State ownership 
of property. 

Then it is forwarded to our office in Washington. We immediately 
send one copy of it to the Community Facilities Service. 

In connection with the entitlement, that is, part I, of the appli- 
cation, the Communities Facilities Service is required to appraise 
buildings in the school districts toward which the Federal Govern- 
ment has previously made a contribution and determine the present 
value of that previous Federal contribution made subsequent to 1939. 

The Community Facilities Service then certifies to our office the 
value of previous Federal contributions for school construction, made 
largely through the Lanham Act. 

Then our analysts go through the application and compute the 
over-all entitlement of this community for Federal funds under the 
terms of the act, and deducting from the gross entitlement the re- 
pening value of those Federal contributions made under the Lanham 

ct. 

That leaves what we calla net entitlement, or a net maximum 
entitlement to the local school district. 

When that is done, we notify the local school districts of the net 
maximum entitlement, under the formulas of the act. The com- 
munity then proceeds to prepare a construction project to use in 
spending that entitlement. It may be jointly financed, in which 
case there would be some local and some Federal funds, or it may 
be exclusively Federal funds, depending upon the situation in the 
community. 

That project is then submitted in part IT of the application, following 
the same channels, going to the State departments of education for 
their review and recommendation and for their determination as to 
whether or not the plan fits into the over-all State plans and standards. 

A copy is also immediately sent to the field service of the Community 
Facilities Service. 
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Since we have determined that there is not enough money to take 
care of all of the needs this year, we have set elicuars 28 as the 
deadline. At that time we will take all of the applications we have 
— determine the priority order, that is, which would be taken care 
of first. 

After we have made that determination, the entire job of supervision 
of construction, and so forth, will be taken care of by the Community 
Facilities Service. 

In other words, at that point the bulk of the work is turned over to 
the Community Facilities Service to supervise and to carry the 
building through to completion. 

We do require from the Community Facilities Service an estimate 
of the cost before we make our allocations, because there would be a 
lot of problems developing where the community thinks they can 
build a building for $300,000 and it costs $400,000. If they have a 
project set up that costs $400,000 and have financing for only $300,000, 
they invariably are in an awkward position. 

So we will ask Community Facilities Service to review the cost 
estimates of the applicant to see whether or not they think they are 
in line with present costs. 

Then, after the allocation is made, the applicant is notified of the 
amount of money being put aside for that project. 

Then follows the bidding process and the supervision of construc- 
tion and review of the final plans and specifications from an engineering 
and structural point of view, all of which is carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Community Facilities Service. 

So we, in effect, divide the responsibility at a certain point in the 
process where it would be turned over to the engineering department, 
so to speak, of Community Facilities Service, and we carry it through 
the educational and the over-all determination of relative needs. 

Mr. Focarty. What part does the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency play? 

Ar. LinpMan. The Community Facilities Service is in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Commissioner Seward is here from that 


ency. 

a 75 Focarty. Do they just assume the burden of the engineering 
and construction of these facilities after the determinations have been 
made? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Focarty. That is their job, is it? 

Mr. Linpman. Yes. 

Where we construct on Federal property, in which case it is Federal 
construction, again the Bureau of Community Facilities takes care 
of the employment of the architect and the letting of the contract 
and matters of that kind. They are not done by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

We determine the type and size of the building. Then the construc- 
tion is done by the Community Facilities Service. 

Mr. Focarty. Referring to this estimate of $380,000,000 that you 
have given us, when was that estimate made? 

Mr. LinpMANn. January 19: 

Mr. Foacarty. This year? 

Mr. Linpman. This year. 
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Mr. Focarry. And the construction of some of these projects 
might not be started for another year; is that correct? 

Mr. Linpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is quite possible that the costs may be up 10 or 
20 percent in another year. 

Mr. Linpman. I think they will be up substantially. I do not 
know whether they are going to be up 25 percent or 15 percent or 50 
percent, because of the uncertainty of price controls and wage levels 
and cost of materials. 

Dr. McGratn. There might also be a considerable increase in the 
number of areas affected as the defense program develops. 

Mr. Heprick. In case you decide to put a school on a Government 
reservation or Government property, do they buy that land from the 
Government, or do they donate it for the school purposes? 

Mr. Linpman. The agency involved would make the land available 
for this purpose. It would not cost the school board anything. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. I was going to ask one question about the Army 
children. The Army has paid the local facilities for their education, 
has it not? 

Mr. Linpman. Yes. That is one of the things which this legisla- 
tion attempted to correct. Public Law 874 consolidated into one pro- 
gram all Federal payments to communities for the support of educa- 
tion. 

Under the former system, the Army had an appropriation for school 
assistance, the Navy had an appropriation for it, and the Army en- 
gineers had an appropriation for that purpose, the Reclamation Bureau 
used funds for that purpose, and the Indian Service used funds for that 
purpose, and soon. They all had somewhat different policies in deal- 
ing with local school systems. 

One of the purposes of this was to try to evolve a sound national 
policy in meeting the Government’s responsibilities to these communi- 
ties and to assist them in educating the children involved. The De- 
fense Department had an appropriation in the past for this purpose. 

They will not have it next year because Public Law 874 contains 
language which prohibits appropriations from being made to other 
agencies for similar purposes. So unless there is change in the basic 
law, there will be no appropriations in the Defense Department next 
year to support schools in neighboring communities. 

It will have to be done under Public Law 874. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Schwabe. 


OPERATION OF NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL NEEDS 


Mr. Scuwase. In order that we may get this matter just a little 
bit more simplified, if possible, at least so my mind may grasp it a 
little more readily, I would like to ask a few simple questions. 

In the first place, there has been appropriated $3,000,000 for the 
purpose of making surveys to determine the places and facilities that 
should be afforded for the education of children where Government 
ownership or operation is involved. 
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Dr. McGratu. It is broader than that, Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. I did not mean to limit it unnecessarily. Go ahead. 

Dr. McGrats. This would be a survey of all the facilities of the 
State and not only those affected by Federal activity. 

Mr. Scuwase. This $3,000,000, then, covers where there is no 
Federal involvement of any kind, as well as where Federal in- 
volvement exists; is that correct? 

Dr. McGrars. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

Mr. Scuwase. Approximately how much of this money will be 
spent where there are Federal involvements? Let me put it that way. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has defense programs—there are the 
Indian reservations, and what not—all manner of Federal involve- 
ments. Approximately how much of the three million dollars would 
be spent in processing applications and submitting plans and recom- 
mendations? 

I take it that is all involved. 

Dr. McGrara. None of that money will be spent on the processing 
of applications of the kind we are describing here. The three million 
dollars matched by the States will be spent to survey the need for 
schoolhouses, the cost of constructing schoolhouses, and such things, 
throughout the States, with the purpose of determining what our 
deficit in schoolhouse construction is throughout the United States. 

Mr. Scpwase. How much of that work has been completed, 
approximately? 

Dr. McGrartu. We are just under way. I think 21 States have 
put in a plan, but this legislation was passed only late in September 
and so we have just gotten under way. 

We expect to have the information by the end of this calendar year 
on the need for schoolhouses. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. Do you do any field work in connection with that 
survey, or is that based upon reports that you receive from the State 
departments of education? 

Dr. McGraru. There is some field work involved, mostly working 
with the 48 State departments of education. 

Mr. Scuwase. This goes only to the matter of physical equipment 
or facilities; is that right? 

Dr. McGrath. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Schoolhouses and all that goes with it; physical 
facilities and property; is that right? 

Dr. McGratn. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwasz. It has nothing to do with the curricula; does it? 

Dr. McGratn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Or extracurricula activities? 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. May I ask, then, in these facility surveys or need 
for facilities involved in these surveys, as I understand it, it is a 
matching proposition; States put up half the money and the Federal 
Government matches it dollar for dollar; is that correct? 

Dr. McGratna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then the States, when they enter this program 
with you, virtually submit to you the facts and you supplement that 
by your field work and then you make the recommendations as to 
what you consider appropriate facilities for that school; is that right? 

Dr. McGrata. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scuwase. What is your work, then? 

Dr. McGraru. First, we begin with the State school officers in 
trying to develop standard forms on which can be recorded the facts 
with regard to the need for schoolhouses in States in a form that I 
should say is comparable from State to State. It makes it possible 
for our Office to get together one set of facts with regard to the need 
for school construction in the country. 

We work with the State school officers in making the reports 
uniform. Out of this will come a report showing just what the 
situation is in the United States in regard to the need for schoolhouses. 

Mr. Scuwase, That is, do you mean the over-all picture? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ScuwaBe. And also with respect to the various States broken 
down? 

Dr. McGrarna. That is right; broken down. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. Also broken down, perchance, with reference to the 
various communities? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir; the States will have that. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That is all involved in the same picture; is it not? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Then, I take it, this is designed to give a picture to 
the public, from which the public can determine then what it shall do 
about the matter of additional facilities. 

Dr. McGrartu. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Scuwase. As to those additional facilities, is the Federal 
Government in any way obligated to finance those? 

Dr. McGraru. Mr. Schwabe, as you know, there have been bills 
in the Congress, of which one, at least, authorized $500 million for 
6 years to be paid to the States on a formula basis for the erection of 
schoolhouses. I think Mr. Humphrey introduced that into the 
Senate originally. 

Mr. Scuwase. It did not pass; did it? 

Dr. McGraru. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. No such bill has passed as yet; is that right? 

Dr. McGraru. That is right; except Public Law 815, which deals 
with a special problem rather than with the general distribution. 

One of the serious problems that confronts the framers of any such 
legislation, and, indeed, educators themselves throughout the United 
States school boards, is this: There has been in this country no place 
where you can get accurate information with regarad to the school- 
house deficit. 

You may have read in the newspapers that one person says we 
need nine billion dollar’s worth of schoolhouses, or thirteen, and so on. 

Mr. Scuwase. So far it is only guess and conjecture. 

Dr. McGrartu. The purpose of this title I was to get a reasonably 
accurate record of what we need in the way of schoolhouse construction. 

Mr. Scuwase. Based upon this survey, as far as you could, down 
to the date you completed it? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Of course, that will vary; it will change. 

Dr. McGraru. It will change, probably, by the time the facts are in. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then a new picture will be required. 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. We have as much information as 
has been available. 
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Mr. Scuwase. None has been available before that is dependable. 
Dr. McGratu. It is casual studies. In some States it is reasonably 
good information. California and New York have launched independ- 
ent surveys of this kind. 
‘ Mr. Scuwase. But generally it has not been done over the country, 
as it? 

Dr. McGratu. No; and until this project was launched, there was 
no guaranty that the facts when gathered would be comparable from 
State to State. You have to add together the things from the various 
States if you want to get a national picture. 

Mr. Scuwapr. Then as to the construction of school buildings and 
facilities, the physical properties, where these Government involve- 
ments appear, that is almost independently of the survey that we 
were talking about; is it not? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That is because those are more or less emergency or 
temporary expediency programs; is not that true? 

Dr. McGrartu. That is true; except, Mr. Congressman, the actions 
taken in the States under 815 will become a part of the picture of the 
total survey. They will just be recorded as part of the State situation. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES AND OPERATIONS ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Mr. ScuwasBe. With reference to these facilities in which the 
Government is involved, when an application is received and it is 
processed and the entitlement is determined, as I understand it, then 
it is turned over to another agency to do the construction work; is 
that right? 

Dr. McGratu. The supervision of the construction project is 
turned over to the Community Facilities Service of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Commissioner Seward is the officer in charge of that unit. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Then they get an estimate of cost and arrange for 
bidding and invitation to bid and so forth; is that correct? 

Dr. McGratu. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then the local community has practically nothing 
to do with the actual construction there; is that not true? 

Dr. McGrarn. That is not quite true. 

Mr. Scuwase. You said a while ago that where the money is, the 
control lies. 

Mr. Linpman. I think I can clarify that just a little bit. The 
grant is made to the local school board to build a building. 

Mr. Scuwase. In all instances are there local school boards for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LinpmMan. Some local agency is responsible for constructing 
school buildings in that area. 

Mr. Scuwase. Let me interrupt you to just this extent: For in- 
stance, where it is on a Government reservation and there is no local 
board in control, we will say, who handles the situation? 

Mr. Linpman. If it is on a Government reservation, then either one 
of two conditions will exist. If it happens to be in a State like North 
Carolina or Kentucky, in which the military reservation has been 
determined not to be a part of the State, in those States, on certain 
military reservations, the children residing thereon are not entitled 
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to share in the common school system of that State; they are not 
entitled to State aid. 

Mr. Scuwase. They are just not part of the State set-up. 

Mr. LinpMaNn. They are not part of the State. 

Under those conditions in the past, the Army has constructed and 
operated schools much as a private school would be operated. A 
similar situation exists here in Quantico, where the school operates 
on the marine base. There are only a few such situations throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Scuwase. Tell us what happens in those few situations. 
That is what I want first. 

Mr. LinpMan. In that case, the school construction will be under- 
taken under the direction of the Commissioner of Community Facil- 
ities, after the need has been determined. He can, if he deems it 
more efficient, have the construction done by the resident engineer 
on ‘the base, or by his own staff. That construction is completed 
and the school will be operated by the Federal Government. 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS ON GOVERNMENT RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Scuwase. Then the Federal Government—that is, the Office 
of the Commissioner of Education—will determine the curricula and 
everything; is that not correct? 

Mr. LinpMAN. The teachers in those schools, for example, are on 
civil service. The Marine Corps or the Army has hired them. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is just like on the Indian reservations. They are 
on civil service; are they not? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

The new law simply provides that the Commissioner must make 
arrangements for this education in the event the States will not do 
so under their laws. 

Mr. Scuwase. In these instances that we are talking about, the 
States do not make provisions; and, where they are not part of the 
State set-up, that is what I am lending my question to right now. 

Mr. LinpMaNn. That is correct. It is our plan there to continue 
essentially the same program carried on in the past. The military 
authorities generally have a local committee, which corresponds to a 
local school board. They will recommend teachers and textbooks and 
actually more or less operate the school like any school board operates. 

The only difference will be that the funds for that budget will come 
through appropriations under Public Law 874 and be subject to the 
approval of the Commissioner. 

Mr. Scuwase. And, as the Commissioner says, “‘Where the money 
is, there largely the control lies.” You still make that statement; do 
you not? I understood you to say that awhile ago. That is logical. 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes. I think, under the law, he could not refuse 
to accept those responsibilities. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think you are right. 

Mr. Linpman. The mechanics, simply will be, of course, to try to 
follow the United States pattern of having a local committee in the 
camp, who can pass on teachers, textbooks, and things like that. 

Mr. Scuwase. Make recommendations? 

Mr. LinpMan. No; it will go beyond that. 

Mr. Scuwase. Invest them with certain delegated authority. 
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Mr. LinpMan. We will simply approve the budget, the amount of 
money that we think would be the right amount to run that school. 

The law requires that the school be maintained on a comparable 
basis to the schools in the State. So, it is a matter of determining 
the amount of money needed to run the school and counting on the 
local board to carry out the operation in detail. 


STATE RECOMMENDATION ON CURRICULUM ACCEPTED 


Mr. Scuwase. But the actual courses of study to Be pursued in 
the curricular as well as extracurricular activities are not necessarily 


the same as they would be in the public schools the State operates; 
is not that true? 


Mr. LinpMan. They may be. 

Dr. McGrarn. I think this is an important point, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Scuwape. [| think it is, too; and I am trying to elicit informa- 
tion for the record. 

Dr. McGrarn. I think, under the practice, it will not be possible 
for the Commissioner of Education to determine the local curriculum. 
That is the important point to bring out here. 

Mr. Littywaite. Mr. Chairman, I have been on most of the bases 
where this situation you are discussing has been bandled in this 
manner. Every case where the post school board has to undertake 
the job of operating the school, they go to the State, and the State 
voluntarily gives them their course of study and their curriculum that 
they are teaching in the various grades, and the qualifications for 
their teachers. 


I know of no case anywhere in the connie where that situation has 
t 


to exist where they have not accepted the State recommendations. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is that a matter of practice? 

Mr. Littywuire. As a matter of practice, that is what takes place. 

Mr. Scuwase. All right. 

Mr. LinpmMan. The law has this one statement to make: 

To the maximum extent practicable, such education shall be comparable to 
free public education provided for children in comparable communities of 
the State. 

The intent of Congress is that they attempt to develop a local 
school board and to use the State curriculum and so on; the Com- 
missioner merely accepts the fiscal responsibilities of getting the right 
amount of money to the community so that the school could 
be operated. 

I think that is clearly the intention of the Congress and certainly 
will be the way we administer the act. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Scuwase. With reference to the payment of salaries to teachers 
in such schools, on what basis is that to be determined? 

Mr. Linpman. They are currently employing civil-service teachers, 
and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is without regard to the comparable salaries 
being paid by the various States in which this reservation may be 
located; is not that true? 
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Mr. Linpman. Yes. I think that policy will be continued. Teach- 
ers have been employed for years in these schools. They have been 
on the civil-service salaries, and those salaries will be continued. 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS NOT ON GOVERNMENT RESERVATIONS 


Mr. ScuwasBe. With reference to the next group—may I put it?— 
where the schools are not located on the Government reservations, 
there is constantly a break-down and a closer cleavage ot the local 
supervision and management and operation of these schools compara- 
ble to the community or State in which it is located; is that correct? 

Mr. LrnpMan. In those communities, sir, the school teachers are 
paid and textbooks purchased, and the entire program is under the 
control of the school board in the area, and there is no responsibility 
for the curriculum in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Scuwase. There is no participation in that on the part of the 
Commissioner of Education or his office; is that right? E 

Mr. LinpMaN. It is specifically prohibited by law. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. I am just trying to get what this distinction may be 
and this gradation from one group into the other, and so forth. 

That is all I have on this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO LANGUAGE PROHIBITING REIMBURSEMENTS 
FOR PRIOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McGrath, on page 37, there is a change in the 
language of section 205, subsection (c) (1), in regard to these payments. 


I am not quite clear as to what happens in the change. 

Does that mean that, under the present law, 815, certain com- 
munities can be reimbursed for expenses of Federal children, whereas 
in the change they will not be able to be reimbursed unless there is 
construction involved? 

Dr. McGrartu. Unless the construction involved is defense-related. 

Mr. LinpMan. May I answer that question this way: This language 
means that this particular appropriation, limited as it is in connection 
with the size of the problem, can be used only for construction of 
urgently needed school facilities needed at this time, and that reim- 
bursements to communities which have made extensive contributions 
from local funds in the past for this purpose must be postponed until 
a later date. That is what it means. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the object of that? What is the thinking 
behind that change? 

Mr. LinpMan. Basically, the purpose of placing that in the appro- 
priation language was to clarify a misunderstanding which seemed to 
have developed. Under the law itself, construction projects are 
given a priority over reimbursement. ‘That being the case, with the 
limited funds available and the large amount of obligations which are 
inherent in this act, there clearly would be no opportunity for reim- 
bursement because the priority given construction would use up all 
the money appropriated within these appropriations. 

So, the sole purpose of it. was to clarify, for everyone’s understand- 
ing, that these moneys would not include any reimbursements; they 
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would be only for construction of urgently needed school facilities at 
this time. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, a community that has adequate 
school facilities that had been built at a prior date, but now accom- 
modate an influx of Federal children, would not. be reimbursed to take 
care of that extra burden on the school system. 

Mr. LinpMan. Not out of these funds. That would be the lowest 
down on the priority list. That is what it amounts to, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. He is going to supply for the record a list of those 
communities that will be affected by this provision. 

Mr. Bussry. I would like to direct my next question to the chair- 
man of our committee. 

In your opinion, do you think this might be subject to a point of 
order on the floor, of writing legislation into the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Foaarry. I think it is a limitation on the appropriation bill. 
I think it would be determined as a limitation. 

Mr. Bussey. Not being a lawyer, I do not know. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not a lawyer, either. 

Mr. Bussey. The question was in my mind as to what we should 
do as a committee. 

Mr. Focarry. It limits the appropriation to that extent. It 
simply says that the Congress is not appropriating for a portion of 
the law which it adopted. I think, under the rules, that has always 
been construed the privilege of Congress to do at any time. We can 
refuse to appropriate for any of it, or refuse to appropriate for any 
portion of it. 

I believe that is the effect of that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad to have the opinion of our chairman. 


TIME REQUIRED TO PROCESS AN APPLICATION 


Dr. McGrath, how long do you estimate it takes to process one of 
these applications? 

Dr. McGrartu. For construction, under 815? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Dr. McGrartu. Mr. Lindman can answer that specifically, I am 
sure. He has been doing it. 

Mr. LinpMan. We expect to be able to approve approximately 
100 construstion projects, which will use up the appropriation avail- 
able now by the end of March. That may be putting tight schedule 
on our staff, but we are working overtime and I think can get it out. 

Certainly it is urgent to complete the work fast so they can get the 
schools under way by next year. That is extremely important. 
We are handicapped by lack of staff in getting our work done fast 
enough to meet the needs. 

Mr. Bussry. How many employees do you think it will take in 
your department to carry out this program? What is your estimate 
on that? 

Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Busbey, if it is all right with you, we will wait 
until we get into the over-all salaries and expenses and that will be 
included. 


Mr. Bussey. Surely. He was just talking about the staff and 
that brought it to my mind. 
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Mr. LinpMan. I would like to make this comment: I think maybe 
a misunderstanding exists on this whole matter. We have been con- 
centrating our discussion on constructions. 

Those communities which are now, with adequate school buildings, 
educating a large number of children for a military base will be en- 
titled to assistance for their everyday education under Public Law 
874. 

I want to make it clear that those communities which have already 
built up their plants to a high degree of adequacy and are not being 
reimbursed for school-plant costs, will nevertheless, be entitled to 
current expenses assistance if they are taking care of a large number 
of children from a Federal reservation. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is for current operation. 

Mr. LinpMan. Current operation. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are going to come to that. 


FUNDS EXPENDED UNDER THE LANHAM ACT 


Mr. Bussey. Do you know exactly how much money was actually 
i. under the Lanham Act? 

r. LinpMAN. I might ask Mr. Seward here. 

Commissioner Sewarp. The total expenditures under the Lanham 
Act were $458 million, but that includes, Mr. Busbey, all types of 
public-works facilities. I do not have the figure in mind at the mo- 
ment as to how much of that was for schools. I can very readil 
supply that, sir. I have it, but I just do not have the figure with 
me at the moment, nor do I have it in mind. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

A total of 1,241 schools was constructed under the Lanham Act at a total cost 
of $101,500,000. 

Mr. Bussey. The thing that is puzzling me is the amount of con- 
templated expenditures under this program we have under considera- 
tion at the present time, in comparison to the funds that were ex- 
pended under the Lanham Act during the war period. 

It seems to me like a great many of these Federal facilities that 
were built during the war in these communities should take care of a 
large portion of any increase under the present emergency or defense 
program. 


FACTORS REQUIRING LARGE CONSTRUCTION OUTLAYS 


This figure of $380 million staggers me in comparison. 

Mr. Linpman. I think I can answer that in this way: We are 
basically in a different condition than we were in the beginning of the 
last war. We are actually in a period of declining school enrollments. 
The low point in the birth rate was in 1933, and the basic enrollment 
trend of the schools was decreasing during the last war period. There 
was a little elbow room in the existing school buildings at the time the 
war began, a little space where they could absorb some additional 
children. 

Furthermore, as you know, the condition now is exactly the reverse. 
We are in a basic period of rapidly increasing school enrollments, that 
are straining the walls of school buildings all over the Nation. 
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Then when the new impact comes into the communities under these 
conditions, there is no reserve space at all to help absorb the impact. 
So they are having a more severe effect on the community because 
of the basic change in the enrollment status of the schools. 

Of course, the second thing is the matter of costs. The actual 
costs of school construction are substantially higher now than they 
were during the early part of World War II, even during the latter 
part of World War II. 

So what the doliar buys enters into the picture. 

The third factor that is most significant is that, under the con- 
struction program during the critical period of World War II, school 
buildings were not built unless the schools were in use 200 percent. 
In other words, the War Production Board at that time, at one point 
during the war, required a 200 percent use, or a double shift, a half- 
day session, before they would approve any new school buildings. 

So with that half-day session requirement, not much was construc- 
ted. I mean they approved construction up to an adequate half-day 
session, but not up to an adequate full-day session in school. So the 
construction was held way down below the valid needs by that re- 
quirement of the War Production Board. 

The construction of World War II did not meet the needs of these 
communities in any sense of the word. They left them very badly 
overcrowded during the latter part of the war. 

I may add one more factor, and that is this: That the bonding capac- 
ities of these communities, their ability to raise funds, has already 
by and large been exhausted in their attempts to take care of a situa- 
tion with which they have been faced for the last 3 or 4 years. Their 
ability to contribute to school buildings from local sources at this time 
is much more restricted than it was in World War II. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. What about the idea that a lot of these installations 
are in new locations, too, today? It is not a repetition or reactivation 
of the operations that formerly existed. 

Mr. Linpman. I think there is a good deal of truth in that, that 
many of them are in new locations. However, our worst ones are 
actually on the old locations. They never did get straightened out 
from the last World War, and they are now finding an additional 
influx of children coming in. There are hundreds of cases throughout 
the United States where that is true. 

Mr. Denton. There were a lot of buildings of just temporary 
construction. I know I lived in one of those areas during the war 
and when I was in the Army. My children-went to one of those 
schools that was just made up of Army barracks. 

Mr. Sewarp. Pardon me, sir, but I have just one further comment 
that I would like to add with respect to that situation. 

An installation, either industrial or military, went into operation 
during World War II. School facilities to provide educational plant, 
not adequate, of course, were provided by the Government to meet 
that situation. The end of the war came. ‘The particular installa- 
tion was put into a stand-by status, or something of the kind, and 
the people that had come into that area to work in that particular 
installation would not leave there; they remained there. They found 
employment in other industries around the area, and so forth. 

So that there was no loss of population or loss of school enrollment 
to any marked degree. 
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Now, then, 5 years later, or so, it is determined that it is necessary, 
in the interest of national defense, to reactivate that installation. 
That immediately throws the thing back into a chaotic condition, 
where additional people that are going to have to work in that plant 
now must be brought in because these other people have gone into 


other industries. So it just has the effect of practically doubling your 
school load. 


ELIGIBILITY OF CHICAGO FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. That is what gives me concern because, as I explained 
yesterday, I have the big Dodge plant in Chicago in my district, and 
they are reactivating that plant. They are going to have an increase 
of about 35,000 employees in that plant. ‘That is the reason why I 
am concerned in this language here as to where we stand. I want to 
be sure that we are not being discriminated against. 

I think this language definitely discriminates against the situation 
in Chicago and especially in my district. 

Mr. Sewarp. Mr. Busbey, that very situation is being repeated 
again and again all over this country every day. 

Mr. Bussey. But not to the extent that it is in my district. This 
is a large plant that employs 35,000 people under 1 roof, and there is 
going to be a terrific impact on that community. 

It means that a great many people are going to have to be brought 
in again from outside the district to work in this plant. 

Mr. LinpMan. May I answer your question? 

I do not think this language would discriminate against the case 
which you have in mind. 

In the first place, I assume that the community outside of Chicago, 
where most of these youngsters will live, will need new school buildings. 
They will not be looking for a reimbursement for a previously 
constructed building. . 

Those would be entirely new facilities. 

Mr. Bussry. Most of these employees will be living in the city of 
Chicago. A fairly large percentage will be living outside the city 
limits, but the vast majority of them will be residents of the city 
proper. 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes; but in no case will it be a situation in which 
you will be expecting reimbursement for buildings previously built 
and contending that you have all the school buildings you need. 

You see, in order to receive reimbursement under the act, it must 
be indicated that all of the school buildings that you need are already 
built and that you have incurred these expenses to build them and 
that you are asking for reimbursement. 

I am quite sure in your case you will need more school buildings 
and therefore you will not be anyway concerned about the reimburse- 
ment feature of the act. 

That is the first point. 

Mr. Bussey. We are going to need new school buildings because I 
know of contemplated housing projects inside the city limits, almost 
adjacent to this factory. 

Would you say that the city of Chicago was a rightful applicant, 
under this law, for a portion of those funds to build school buildings? 
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Mr. Linpman. I think I indicated yesterday that there are some 
very definite eligibility requirements, requiring a certain percentage 
of children on Government property, and so on, and that those per- 
centages were established at a higher rate for the :arge cities. That 
is in the basic law itself and not in the appropriation language. It 
would take quite an impact, quite a large number of children, to bring 
Chicago up to the eligi flity level established by this statute. 

But that, of course, has nothing to do with the appropriation 
language. 

Mr. Bussey. These housing projects would not be built on Govern- 
ment property; they will have to be built on private property because 
the Government just does not own the adjacent property. 

Of course, I think you can appreciate my concern in the matter. 

Mr. Linpman. I certainly do, sir. But im order to determine 
whether or not Chicago, as a city, would be eligible, we would have to 
determine the percentage of children that are residing on Federal 
property or the percentage increase in school enrollment in the city 
of Chicago, as a whole, has had because of Federal activities. 

Those percentages would have to meet the requirements established 
by the act, and it is pretty hard to do that without a complete report 
on the entire situation. 

Mr. Bussey. I will forego any further questions now, Mr. Chair- 
man, and pursue this on the outside. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. McGrath, the item for maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools is a direct result of Public Law 874; is that correct? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. On that you were given $23,000,000 dollars in the 
supplemental for 1951. 

Dr. McGratna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase of $5,000,000, which 
makes it a total of $28,000,000 for 1952. 

As I understand the justification that $5,000,000 was the estimate 
that was formerly appropriated through the Department of Defense 
for the purpose. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. 


PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Fogarty. Before we go further into that, can you briefly ex- 
plain the provisions of Public Law 874? 

Mr. Linpman. Public Law 874 is designed to provide current ex- 
pense aid for schools which are overburdened as a result of Federal 
activities. In general, it is the same type of schools we discussed 
under the construction law, but the aid is designed for their everyday 
operating costs. 

The main part of the bill is in the sections 3 and 4. In section 2, 
however, there is a provision that if a school system has lost, by 
Federal acquisition, 10 percent or more of its assessed: valuation, and 
is not substantially compensated therefore, then payment under 
section 2 should be made to that schoo! district. 
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In general, I think it was the feeling of the committee who developed 
the legislation that you could meet the Federal obligation best in 
most cases by knowing the number of Children involved and making 
the payment on the basis of that number of children to help finance 
the school rather than attempting to pay for actual losses in assessed 
valuations of the property. 

Mr. Focarty. In assessing that loss, is any attempt made to assess 
the gains that have been made by local communities in in¢ereased 
business and taxes? 

Mr. Linpman. Yes. There is a requirement that that be weighed 
against the actual loss of assessed valuation. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no such requirement under sections 3 and. 
4, is there? 

Mr. Linpman. There is no such requirement there. 

Mr. Fogarty. Should not that be given some consideration? 

I raised this question with some other agencies recently. I remem- 
ber being on the west coast in 1941 and 1942 and 1943, as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee and making some investigations of 
these federally impacted cities on the east coast and west coast. 

I do know that the State of California benefited greatly, under 
the sales-tax program that they have, by the influx of defense workers 
into that State. I do not remember the report we made, but I think 
we did recommend that the State of California bear more of these 
expenses. 

Ar. LinpMan. Let clarify my answer. 

o section 3, no cognizance is taken of the benefits to the community 
or State. 

In section 4, recognition is made of the benefits which they receive 
from the Federal Government. 

I think it might help if I explain to you the general principles of 
the act. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING CONTRIBUTION RATE 


Mr. Linpman. The number of children is determined much as it 
was in the construction. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is, under the three groups. 

Mr. Lanpman. Three groups. The children in group 1, that is, 
children who live on Federal property with parents employed on 
Federal property, covers much of the military situation. For those 
children, it is assumed that there are no local taxes at all being paid 
as the local community pays the local taxes for other children. 

So a contribution rate per child is established, and that contribution 
rate is the amount which is normally obtained per child from local 
taxes in that State for school purposes. 

For example, if the cost of education is $200 a child and if the State 
provides $100 of that cost, then the contribution rate for local taxes is 
$100. Then the Federal Government would contribute $100 per 
child for the children who live on Federal tax-exempt property with a 
parent employed on such property. 

In other words, the whole approach is to try to make the local con- 
tribution that the Federal Government would have made if it had been 
a taxpayer in the community. 
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So it is in a sense a payment-in-lieu-of-taxes approach, except that 
instead of evaluating the Federal property the number of children 
are counted and a payment of so much per child is made. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. What is the age limit, may I ask? 

Mr. Linpman. It depends on the age limit under State law for 
receiving free public and elementary school education. 

; ae: ScuwaBe. It includes grade and high-school education, does 
it! 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct, sir. 

— ScuwaBe. There is no college education involved there, is 
there! 

Mr. Linpman. No. There is no college education involved. 

The purpose, then, is to make the payment that the Federal 
Government would make if it had been a property taxpayer in the 
community. 

Notice that there is no aid provided to replace State aid. It is 
assumed the States will continue to make the State aid available for 
these Federal children. 

That, I think, answers the point you raised, Mr. Chairman. The 
State does benefit from the sales and income tax increases and, there- 
fore, it can properly continue to pay State aid for these children. 

But the local community depends primarily upon property taxes 
and the Federal Government holds those properties tax-exempt from 
local taxation. 

So the whole idea of the law was to get at what the local com- 
munity lacked in thé way of property taxation by virtue of the 
Government holding these properties tax exempt. 

The second group of children has a rate that is one-half of the rate 
for the first group. It is assumed part of the local tax base is available. 
Either the residential or industrial tax base would be available for 
group No. 2 children. 

So in the case I mentioned, the contribution rate for the second 
group of children would be $50 apiece instead of $100 apiece, as it 
is for the first group. 

Mr. Focarty. What about group 3? 

Mr. Linpman. In the case of group 3, the payment is based upon 
a sudden and excessive increase in school attendance. It takes into 
consideration the moneys the school district has available from all 
sources to educate those children and pays the deficit per child that 
exists in the budget. 

There is a definite provision for reducing the contribution over a 
period of 3 or 4 years. The assumption is that that payment is 
only for a brief readjustment period—when this influx comes in. 

The school system would receive aid for 3 or 4 years, as it gradually 
adjusted itself to the greater load. 


QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. You have $23,000,000 available for 1951. Is that 
enough to meet all your requests for aid? 

Mr. LinpMan. We are not entirely sure at this time whether we 
can meet all the requests, or all obligations under the bill from that 
appropriation, or not. In the figures we presented to you here, we 
indicated that we thought it was going to run a little above that. 
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_ However, we are not sufficiently certain of our statistics at this 
time to submit a specific request for any adjustment during the cur- 
rent year. 


SECTION 2 APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. What percentage of applicants under Public Law 
815 applied for aid under section 2 of Public Law 874? 

Mr. LinpMan. Very few under section 2. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is that? 

Mr. Lrnpman. Section 2 applies generally where there are no 
children involved. Generally where there are children, residing on the 
Federal property, or their parents are employed on this federal prop- 
erty, the payment comes through section 3. 

Section 2 really becomes applicable only where there has been a 
loss of tax base and no additional children are involved. So that, 
actually, very few applications will be processed under section 2. 

We estimated $500,000 for this purpose. 


OBLIGATIONS UNDER SECTION 6 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 34—B you have obligations under section 6. 
Will you explain these obligations under section 6 and where these 
situations exist? 

Mr. LinpMan. We mentioned those briefly in connection with our 
discussion of school construction. In the State of North Carolina, 
Fort Bragg is regarded as not part of the State. The Commissioner 
must make provision for the education of the children residing thereon. 

Mr. Fogarty. On page 34—C, you say: 

This estimate of $28,150,000 does not include any entitlements covered by 
funds appropriated to other Federal agencies for the current fiscal year for pur- 
poses similar to those of Public Law 874, 

What has been appropriated? Have you any idea about that? 
You estimate $5,000,000 was appropriated in this school year’s appro- 
priation bill for similar purposes in other agencies; is that correct? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 


WHERRY HOUSING UNITS 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 34-E, with regard to the Wherry housing 
units, can you tell me what they are? 

Mr. LinpMan. One of the reasons why this whole program is costing 
more than it did in the last world war is that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force have established family residences on nearly all of their bases in 
relatively large numbers under the Wherry-Spence housing program. 

Our latest estimate of the number of units under construction is in 
excess of 60,000. That will bring to these military bases 50,000 
children. ‘These housing units are for young officers’ families, by and 
large, and they have quite a large proportion of elementary school 
children. 

In nearly every case the school buildings on the reservation in the 
area are just completely inadequate to take care of the situation. So 
that means a completely new building in a small, remote area. 
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ESTIMATES OF ENTITLEMENTS, 1951 


Mr. Fogarty. I will ask that the table on pages 34-F and 34-G be 
inserted into the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows: ) 


TABLE 1.—Estimated entitlements for maintenance and operation assistance under 
Public Law 874 for fiscal year 1950-51, based upon applications reviewed prior to 
Jan. 19, 1951, and reporis from States and field répresentatives (secs. 8 and 4 only) 





Number of children in Total 
ne a ae mas ETE application 
reviewed reviewed | That 

GroupI | Group II | Group III 




















A 
A 
A 
c 
c 
c 
I 
I 
C 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
y 
7 
7 


SE RE EF 2 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Wow Were 2.26 Sl 
North Carolina.__._...._..- . 
North Dakota 

Ohio - 
Tate - 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
| aS 
South Carolina_--_. BND ERS 
South Dakota 

Ten 


Washington 
West Virginia 
REE Be 








Estimated grand total 
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Estimates of net entitlements for school operating expenditures assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies and costs of operating schools on Federal property under Public Law 
874, 81st Cong., by States, for fiscal years 1951 and 1952} 





. Estimated total : 
ee at conamitments Estimated net 


entitlements 
for assistance | PY other Fed- | a4 costs of op- 


Total applica- | to local educa- |, "2! agencies | rating schools 
State or Territory tions expected | tion agencies os a on Federal 

1950-51 — em 2, = operating property under 

’ ’ af » secs. 2, 3, and 6, 

lic Law 874, ots poem Public Law 874, 

fiscal year 1951 fiscal year 1951 fiscal year 1952 


(3)? (4) 8 





$549, 268 $73, 800 
329, 561 49, 200 
823, 902 57, 100 

3, 817,414 801, 400 
549, 268 34, 000 


302, 098 12, 000 
0 0 


302, 098 
878, 829 
274, 634 
823, 902 
439, 415 
219, 707 
j 549, 268 
Kentucky 961, 219 
Louisiana 0 
i 357, 024 
82, 390 
] 192, 244 
Michigan : 823, 902 
Minnesota Su 164, 781 
Mississippi : 357, 024 
Missouri s 631, 659 
219, 707 
714, 049 
| a pibccebtinh Shiacad dae io 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


North Carolina. --__- 
North Dakota 
Ohio___._- 


823, 902 
ate oninisios i 604, 195 
Pennsylvania : 659, 122 
, Sg ne ane eek Deere ae : 192, 244 
South Carolina : 329, 561 
South Dakota 274, 634 

631, 658 

3, 405, 463 
219, 707 
109, 854 
Virginia : 604, 200 
Washington 2, 059, 756 
0 





West Virginia 
54, 927 
Wyoming mike 192, 244 
(4) (*) 
(*) (4) 
(*) (4) 














1, 025 | 28, 150, 000 33, 414, 790 





1 Since averages provide only a rough measure for computing the distribution of entitlements and costs 
among States, actual State totals may vary considerably from the estimates, but the estimated grand totals 
for all States should be close to actual grand totals except as the number of children and cost of operation may 
increase over present indications. 

2 Equals average net entitlement per application computed from 153 applications approved by Jan. 19, 
1951, times the number of applications expected from each State as indicated by the State education agency. 

3 Equals the estimated total commitments by other Federal agencies providing education for children liv- 
ing on Federal property or assistance to local education agencies providing such education. 

4 Data incomplete or not yet available. 
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TIME LIMITATION ON PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Fogarty. Is there any limitation as to the time on Public 
Law 874? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes; 4 years. 

Mr. Focarry. Then at the expiration date of the law, the Federal 
Government is out of business for operating funds for these com- 
munities for maintenance of these schools, and it must be taken over 
by the local communities; is that correct? 

Mr. Linpman. I do not think that was the intention at the time 
the limit was put on. The House recommended the legislation be 
indefinite. The Senate committee in conference thought it ought to 
have a limitation on it because they regarded it as pretty much an 
experimental measure. 

They felt the Congress should look at the question again after they 
have had 3 or 4 years of operation under the existing plan. 

So I think, if I can guess the initention behind the termination date, 
it is that the Congress wants to reexamine the whole basic pattern, 
but not necessarily discontinue it, because there still will be children 
residing on military reservations and we will have to take eare of 
them. 

So I think we can expect a reevaluation of the whole program by 
Congress rather than the complete elimination of it. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your request of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. LinpMan. We asked them for this amount. 

I might say again this estimate was made up quite a while ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you contemplate a supplemental for 1951? 

Mr. Linpman. Not in 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Hedrick. 

Mr. Hepricx. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Denton. 


ENTITLEMENTS FOR COMMITMENTS BY OTHER AGENCIES IN 1951 


Mr. Denton. I just want to ask a question on page 34—B. 

Can you explain what is contained in groups 3 and 4? 

Mr. LinpMman. Section 2 is the part of the act which makes pay- 
ments for losses in assessment valuation. That is not a group o! 
children at all. That is a loss in assessment. 

Sections 3 and 4 contain all three groups of children. 

Mr. Denton. Can you explain the entitlements for commitments 
by other agencies? 

Mr. Linpman. During the transition period, which is the current 
year, the Army, Navy, and Air Corps and some other agencies had 
already made arrangements to pay local communities for school serv- 
ices at the time this act went into effect. Since those agreements 
were entered into and established prior to the effective date of this act, 
they are actually in effect this year and the payments are being made 
to the communities by other agencies. 

Those payments are being offset against any entitlements under this 
act. So if the community is entitled to $30,000 and they are receiving 
$20,000 from the Army this year, they will receive, under this act, 
$10,000. 

But next: year the entire $30,000 would come from Public Law 874. 
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Mr. Denton. Then this “Appropriation to other federal agencies’ 
is just the reverse of that, is it? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is ‘right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Schwabe? 

Mr. Scuwase. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Busbey. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES AT PATRICK AIR BASE 


Mr. Bussey. How does this work with regard to the Patrick Air 
Base in Florida, where some of the children live off the base and, as I 
recall it, they have their school on the base. Do they have children 
admitted to that school other than Federal employees’ children? 

Mr. Linpman. Mr. Lillywhite, are you familiar with the situation? 

Mr. Littywuire. I know in ceneral in Florida, outside of Pensa- 
cola, there is no federally operated school, as we have termed it in this 
discussion. They have provided some kind of facilities on base 
because they did not take care of the children in the school system off 
the base, and the local agency in that case, I am sure, goes on the base 
and operates the school, 

But I do not believe in many cases are there provisions for children 
to come from homes outside the base onto the base to go to school. 
They seldom do that. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Mr. Focartry. Dr. McGrath, on ‘Salaries and expenses,” page 15 
of the justifications, you had’ available in 1951, $1,971,500, and you 
received a supplemental of $506,000, which gave you a total of 
$2,477,500. 

You are asking this year $3,550,000, or an increase of $1,072,500. 
You are asking an increase of positions from 393 to 532, an increase of 
139 positions. 

In your school assistance and federally affected areas, for your own 
office, you are asking for an increase of 54 positions. You have at 
the present time 57 positions in your office, do you not? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are they all filled? 

Mr. LrnpMan, Fifty-three are filled. The other funds are being 


used for overtime payments and to contract temporary help at the 
present time. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS TO HANDLE TWO NEW LAWS ON SCHOOL AID 


Mr. Focarry. What are these 54 positions? Can you give us an 
explanation of the need for them, what they are going to do? 

Dr. McGratu. They are two types, Mr. Chairman. One is in the 
office itself. We have a staff that has worked on these applications 
and developed the policies that are to control under these two laws. 

Then we have a field staff that, as I said a moment ago, would 
chiefly be working with the chief State school officers in the depart- 


ments of education i in the 48 States in carrying out the provisions of 
the law. 
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Mr. Fogarty. How many of these 54 jobs will be applied to the 
increase in grants to States for construction and maintenance of schools 
because of the enactment of Public Laws 815 and 874? 

Dr. McGratu. Those are all for those two bills. 

Mr. Fogarty. In community facilities you are asking for 65 posi- 
tions. We have never had that before in this appropriation; is that 
correct? 

Dr. McGrata. Yes, sir. A good deal of the work thus far has been 
carried on with the regular staff. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Seward, do you have anything you want to say 
as to the justification of these 65 positions? You are responsible for 
these positions, are you not? , 

Mr. Sewarp. I would be pleased to tell you, sir, what we anticipate 
doing with those people, if you would like me to. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Stwarp. In the operation of Public Law 815, one of the require- 
ments is the transfer to the local school districts of entitlements to 
all school properties which were held by us at the time Public Law 815 
was enacted. 

In the operation of the Lanham Act program, a very large number of 
school properties were constructed entirely with Federal funds. In 
those cases, the Federal Government held title to those school prop- 
erties. We'have over a period of time, since the end of the war, 
been disposing of those school facilities to the local school districts. 
We have had an average recovery in funds of something like 15 percent 
on those schools that we have disposed of there. 

When Public Law 815 was enacted, we still held title to some 180 
schools. The law authorized us to transfer title without charge to 
those local school districts. That work is in progress. As of the 
moment, we have transferred all of them, except, I think, about 23, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As to those 23 that have not been transferred, we have had some 
little difficulty in clearing title and site and so forth on some of them. 

The next step in connection with our operations under Public Law 
815 is the problem of determining whether or not in past years the 
Federal Government has contributed to the construction of school 
facilities in this particular school district, such facilities having been 
completed since June 30, 1939. That date was far enough back so 
that it caught some of the old PWA projects, WPA projects, and NYA 
projects in addition, of course, to all of the Lanham Act construction. 
We have had to make a search of the records and certify to the 
Commissioner of Education whether or not any such Federal aid was 
provided. 

In cases where Federal aid had been provided and projects completed 
since that date, we had to make a detailed appraisal of the remaining 
use of the life of the project, and so forth, or so certify to the Com- 
missioner of Education, so that he could, in turn, make the deduction 
from the entitlement. 

We have handled, as of last Friday night, 281 such appraisals. Of 
the number of applications received, we received 349, and we com- 
pleted the search on 346. 

As I say, there were 281 appraisals required. We have completed 
the appraisals and so certified to the Commissioner of Education, on 
258 of them. 
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When part II of the application comes in, as was explained this 
morning, we get a copy of it. We have to make certain specific 
checks on it. One is whether or not the estimate that has been pre- 
pared, which, of course, is, after all, a preliminary estimate, is sufficient 
to meet the constructions costs of the project that is to be provided. 

We have to make an analysis of the financial ability of the applicant 
to provide his portion of the funds where such provision is anticipated. 

There are going to be very many of these projects where the local 
school district will take advantage, of course, of the entitlement given 
them by the Office of the Commissioner of Education, and in turn, add 
to that their own funds to some extent. 

We have to make review pretty closely of the financial situation to 
see they are going to be able to provide those funds when they are 
needed; that they have either the cash or the borrowing capacity or 
something of the kind to enable them to do that, and, secondly, that 
the district is authorized to construct and maintain and operate the 

roject. 

‘ When that is done, we certify those applications to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. When the Commissioner of Education makes 
an allocation of money for the specific project, the allocation, of course, 
goes to the local school district and we will help the local school dis- 
trict in preparing their project for bids. 

Of course, they will eke 6 their own architect. Their own archi- 
tect will design the structure, prepare the plans, the final plans and 
specifications. It is our job to review those plans and specifications to 
see that they are structurally sound and to see that they have not, in 
some instances, as sometimes they are prone to do, added a lot of gold 
leaf, with the Federal Government participating in the cost of it, and 
things of that nature. 

When the final plans are complete and the bids are advertised, those 
bids, of course, will be advertised for and will be taken by the local 
school district with their own architect. We will check the bids and 
check the award of the contract. 

Then is it our plan, in connection with the supervision of construc- 
tion, to just hit these jobs occasionally. We have no reason to feel 
that we should keep a man on every job every day. We hope to hit 
those projects, each one of them, not less than once a month, to see 
that the work is going as it should and to help in any way we can to 
determine what the contractor’s payment should be at the end of the 
month for work and materials in place and then make the final inspec- 
tion and final acceptance of the project. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are just, very briefly, an outline of what we 
wanted to go over in connection with it. 

There is one problem that is always present in a local project, 
where Federal funds are involved. That is to make sure that the 
contractor is paying the prevailing wage rate, as required by Federal 
legislation. ‘That is something we always have to watch, because 
in many, many places there is a tendency very definitely to slide 
under that where they think they might get away with it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Sewarp. That is a very brief résumé, sir, of our operations 
as we see them under this program. 


79807—51—pt. 2-29 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR NATIONAL SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. McGrath, on page 21, you are asking for 13 
additional positions under service to State school systems. Does 
that pertain to your survey? 

Dr. McGraru. This is title I of 815, that I described in the survey. 
That involves $3,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will these positions be for? 

Dr. McGraru. These will be partly men working in the office and 
consolidating information as it comes in from the field and partly 
additional staff to go to the 48 State capitals to work with the State 
departments of education in making the materials uniform. 

Mr. Fogarty. That all pertains to the survey for which $3,000,000 
is appropriated; is that right? 

Dr. McGraru. It is exclusively under 815; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Hedrick. 

Mr. Heprick. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. McGrath? 

Dr. McGrata. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. ScuowaBe. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey? 


VALUE OF SCHOOL SURVEY 


Mr. Bussey. I have one final question before we adjourn. 


You are spending $3,000,000 to make this survey. In the final 
analysis is not the need for the school facilities determined at the local 
level? Do not the local communities know how overcrowded their 
schools are and what their necessities and needs are? 

Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir. The local people do know. 

Mr. Bussey. After you spent this money for this survey, it is nice 
to have the figures me data, but it becomes obsolete so quickly. Is 
it of a real practical value? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, because the activities involved in gathering 
information will be of permanent value to these local and State com- 
munities. 

We spoke about the 13 additional positions, for example. They 
will not be only going out to collect cold facts of the school construction 
problems in the States, but they are also specialists in advising with 
the local and State authorities as to the best practices in schoolhouse 
construction. 

I do not mean to imply that they dictate to local school authorities 
what kind of school they should erect, or what facilities, but they are 
competent to advise on such matters as redistricting, which is going 
on in virtually every State in the United States now, and to advise 
on what types of schools would serve a new type of district. 

These are not statisticians, sir. These are competent professional 
educators, broadly concerned with the problems of district reorganiza- 
tion of school finance, transportation problems, and so on. 

We believe that perhaps the primary benefit of this law, though, 
will be a general lifting of the sights in schoolhouse planning through- 
out the United States. 
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To put it in very simple terms, sir, the facts that I mentioned a 
moment ago are essentially that if the Congress is to make its plans 
concerning any aid to the States in the matter of schoolhouse con- 
struction, the whole process of education of local people and school 
boards that will go on under this title will be of extreme benefit in 
improving the schools of the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think that can be done better in your 


| Office than in the State boards of education of the various States? 


REQUESTS FROM LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 


Dr. McGrartu. I think we can be helpful in assisting State educa- 
tional authorities in making plans; again, without dictating local 
policy. Indeed, we are constantly subject to requests, not under 
title I, but under our regular activities in the administrative section 
of the Office of Education, or division. 

We are constantly subject to requests for that kind of professional 
service on a modest scale. This makes it possible to increase that 
service and to bring it to bear on this immediate, crucial problem 
that we have in this country of providing some 12 of 13 billion 


| dollar’s worth of schoolhouse construction for children that have 


been born mostly since 1940. 

The great increases have come since 1940. 

Mr. Bussey. | take it, from your remarks, then, that you think the 
compilation of these statistics can be done much better in your Depart- 
ment, than in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Dr. McGratu. I would say “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Chairman, there are items that were not 
covered. What I have in mind is on page 27 of the justifications. 
I would like to inquire of the doctor on that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you want to go into that? 

Mr. Scuwase. If I might. 


BACKGROUND OF COMMISSIONER MCGRATH 


Dr. McGrath, I have a few general questions to ask. 

You have been Commissioner of Education now for about 3 years; 
is that right? 

Dr. McGratu. No. It will be 2 years on the 16th day of March. 

Mr. Scuwase. I stand corrected. I had forgotten. You suc- 
ceeded Dr. Studebaker; is that correct? 

Dr. McGrarn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. He occupied that position for some 14 years; is that 
right? 

Dr. McGraru. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Scuwase. Would you mind giving us just a few high lights of 
your background, education, and professional experience? 

Dr. oe ty Not at all. 


Mr. Scnwase. I think it is well for us to have those things, Doctor. 
It is frequently done, and I am just following the practice. 

Dr. McGrartn. I will be very happy to do that, Mr. Schwabe. 

I am a graduate of Buffalo Technical High School—I will not go 
back of high school—with a good deal of work in vocational education. 
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I have an A. B. and M. A. from the University of Buffalo, the former 
in German and the latter in psychology. 

I have a Ph. D. in education from the University of Chicago, in 1936. 

Mr. Scpwase. May I ask you what your major was, or the basis 
of your work on your thesis for your doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago? 

Dr. McGratu. I hope I can remember that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuwaze. I imagine you should be able to. It does not happen 
but once in a lifetime. 

Dr. McGrarna. I put this away in 1936 and have not had it out 
since. 

It was a history of the development of administrative offices in 
selected colleges and universities of the country from 1860 to 193: 
The study dealt with the elaboration of administrative offices in these 
institutions. 

I could illustrate. 

Mr. Scuwase. Coordination of functions? 

Dr. McGrartu. Yes, sir. I could illustrate it very simply by point- 
ing out that Chancellor Capen, of the University of Buffalo, told 
me that when his father was president of Tufts College in 1901 to 1905, 
he was the only officer. He was the president, the treasurer, the 
guidance officer—he counselled with students—and he was a pr eacher 
and gave the sermons in the chapel. 

My thesis dealt with the elaboration of this office of the president 
into the varied offices that we now have in these institutions, which 
you know about. I need not go into that. 

I worked in the University of Buffalo 17 years, from 1928 to 1945, 
with 2 years out at the University of Chicago, and 2% years in the 
United States Navy, and 2% years as specialist in higher education in 
the American Council on Education in Jackson Place here in Wash- 
ington. 

On July 2, 1945, I went to be dean of the Liberal Arts College at the 
University of Iowa and remained there until Jan. 2, 1949. 

I then served for 3 months as professor of higher education at the 
University of Chicago and was appointed this present position on 
February 17, 1949, but did not take office until March 16 of that year. 

I have been in administration, as you can see, from the beginning. 
For about 10 years I taught first, German and since there was not 
much demand for that in the twenties after the First World War. 
I transferred over to psychology and education for about 15 years. 

In recent years I have been engaged exclusively in administrative 
work. 

I would be glad to answer any other inquiries. 

Mr. Scuwase. May I ask you generally: You are an advocate, 
are you not, of placing as much authority as possible in the regulation. 
control, and management of our public school system in local authori- 
ties rather than to be controlled from, say, Washington, from your 
Office? Let me just put it bluntly that’ way. 

Dr. McGraru. Yes. I am and always have been an advocate of 
local control of education. 

Mr. Scuwase. And anything that tends otherwise, your influence 
is against it; is that right? 

Dr. McGratu. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scuwase. There has been some criticism, I think, of your 
administration on that score, that perhaps you did not favor things 
which would ultimately result in local control, but rather that you 
veered to the philosophy that there should be a control from the 
Office of the Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. McGratu. Someone has either been grossly misinformed as to 
that, or has deliberately misrepresented the facts. 

Mr. Scuwase. I had reference to an article attributable to Dr. 
Studebaker, for instance, with which you are doubtless familiar. 

Dr. McGrarna. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. I suppose he levels some criticism in your direction, 
does he not? 

Dr. McGrarn. I doubt it. I read that article and I did not read 
anything in it that suggests that the present incumbent in the Office 
is in favor of Federal control of education. 

Mr. Scuwase. At any rate, you are not. That is what I want to 
get established here, if that is true. 

Dr. McGratu. I am not. I would very much like to have that 
clear in the record, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scuwase. I was in hopes you would answer that, sir. 

Then, with reference to an appropriation requested here for inter- 
national educational activities, referred to on page 27 of the justifi- 
cations, the 13 positions there, no increase in personnel is requested, 
only an increase in incidental within-grade promotions and so forth; 
is that right? 

Dr. McGratu. That is right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scuwase. I want to ask you, sir, if you will supply for the 
record the names of those who are engaged in this service, and par- 
ticularly those who have professional status. 

Dr. McGrartu. I will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Scuwase. And a little of their background, briefly, and their 


qualifications, and where they came from to the Office of Education. 
Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 
(The material requested, is as follows:) 


All employees of the Division of International Educational Relations have the 
necessary loyalty check and inquiry conducted by the United States Civil Service 
Commission under Executive Order 9835 of March 21, 1947 (the Federal employ- 
ees loyalty program). In addition, all employees who are assigned duties under 
the United States Information and Educacional Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law No. 402, 80th Cong.) and/or title IV, Act for International Development 
(Public Law No. 535, 8lst Cong.) are given a full field investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation prior to such assignment. 

Kenpric N. Marsnaut, Director, Division of International Educational 
Relations, GS-15. Appointed Office of Education, December 4, 1946. Civil 
Service status, permanent. Executive Order 9835 loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Has full responsibility for Nation-wide leadership in 
formulating, developing, and executing the divisional program, and the policies 
and plans for its most effective operation. 

Education: Harvard University, A. B. 1921, M. A. 1934, Ph. D. course require- 
ments completed. Institute of International Studies, Geneva, Switzerland 1926. 
University of Paris, France 1926. 

Experience: 1945-46, Director (Chief Regional Representative), UNRRA. 
Regional offices, Shanghai and Hangchow, China. 1945, Chief of China Branch, 
and Assistant Chief, Far Eastern Division United National Relief and Rehabilita- 
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tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 1942-45, Director of student war loans 

rogram, United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1940-42, 
resident of Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, D. C. 

Heten Dwicut Rei, Chief, European Educational Relations, GS-14. Ap- 

inted Office of Education December 1, 1947. Civil Service status, permanent. 
xecutive Order 9835 loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Responsible for planning, developing and directing 
the Office program which will have for its special purpose the further development 
of relationships to improve understanding and appreciation between the schools, 
school systems, colleges, universities, and other educational agencies of the United 
States and those of European countries. 

Education: Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 1918-19. Vassar College, 
A. B. 1922. Radcliffe College, M. A. 1924, Ph. D. 1933. 

Research abroad, Penfield Fellowships in diplomatic archives in major capitals, 
International Servitudes 1926-28. Seminar on teaching of international law, 
Ann Arbor, 1932, summer. 

Experience: 1944-47, associate in international education, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Washington, D. C. 1946 (July to October), Acting 
Director, National Committee on Atomic Information, Washington, D. C. 
1940-44 lecturer in politics, Bryn Mawr College. 

Marsorre C. JOHNSTON, assistant specialist for exchange of information on 
education and evaluation of credentials, GS-12. Appointed Office of Education, 
January 10, 1950. Appointed by present Commissioner. Civil Service status, 
permanent. Executive Order 9855 loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Under the general administrative supervision of the 
specialist for exchange of information on education and evaluation of credentials, 
plans and conducts educational research studies, investigations and surveys of the 
organization and administration of the school systems of Latin American countries. 
ae University of Texas, Austin, Texas, B. A. 1927, M. A, 1931, Ph. D. 

Experience: 1946-49, director, department of languages, professor of Spanish, 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz.; 1942-46, consultant in the 
teaching of Spanish, United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 1940- 
42, instructor in Spanish, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Apu H. K. Sassant, educationist (exchange of information on education and 
evaluation of credentials, Near and Far Eastern), GS-12. Appointed Office of 
Education, February 2, 1948. Civil-service status, permanent. Executive 
Order 9835 loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Plans and conducts educational research studies, 
investigations and surveys of the organization and administration of the schoo! 
systems of Near and Far Eastern countries. 

Education: University of Idaho, B. 8. 1937, M.S. 1937. University of Chicago, 
1934-37, graduate work. University of Missouri, Ph. D. 1940. Attended State 
College of Washington, University of Minnesota. 

Experience: 1947-48, Army Map Service, translator. April to June 1947, 
War Department, Tokyo, Japan, civilian information and education, reports 
officer. 1946-47, War Department, Washington, D. C., methods examiner. 
1945-46, War Department, Washington, D. C., training editor. 1944 (March to 
October) K. Behjou, exporter and importer, general manager. 1943-44, War Man- 

ower Commission, Washington, D. C., occupational analyst. 1942-43, United 
Btates Office of Censorship, New York, N. Y., examiner and consultant. 1941-42, 
International Headquarters of Educational Foundation, Kansas City, Mo., 
associate director of Delta Kappa Chi. 1937-40, Research on Middle and Near 
East to be used on doctorate thesis and doctoral examination. 

De.ia Gorrz, educationist (preparation and exchange of materials for use in 
American Republics, international), GS-12. Appointed Office of Education, 
December 28, 1945. Civil service status, permanent. Executive Order 9835 
loyalty investigation approved. Security investigation approved by FBI under 
Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress. 

Brief description of duties: Plans and provides advisory services to educational 
officers of the other American Republies in curriculum building and the selection of 
curriculum materials about the United States. 

Education: Iowa State Teachers College, A. B. 1921. Attended University of 
Colorado and American University. 

Experience: 1930-45 associate director, Washington Bureau of Foreign Policy 

Association, Inc. 
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Auina M. LinvEcReEN, assistant specialist for exchange of information on educa- 
tion and evaluation of credentials, GS-12. Appointed Office of Education, 
November 2, 1931. Civil Service status, permanent. Executive Order 9835, 
loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Under the general administrative supervision of the 
specialist for exchange of information on education and evaluation of credentials, 
plans and conducts educational research studies, investigations and surveys of the 
organization and administration of the school systems of European countries and 
their colonies. 

Education: State Normal School, Superior, Wis., diploma, 1906. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., B. A. 1921, M. A. 1922, Ph. D. 1928. 

Experience: 1928-31, teacher, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Marcaret L. Krne, research assistant, GS-5. Appointed Office of Education, 
October 22, 1943. Civil-service status, permanent. Executive Order 9835 
loyalty investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Performs elementary research duties involved in 
the conduct of educational research studies, investigations, and surveys of the 
organization and administration of the school systems of European countries and 
their colonies. 

Education: George Washington University, A. B. 1933. University of Nancy, 
France, 1931, summer. Sorbonne, Paris, France, 1932, received diploma. 
Academy of International Law, The Hague, Netherlands, 1932, 3 months. 

Experience: 1941 to 1943, Federal Security Agency, card-punch operator. 
1940 to 1941, United States Census Bureau, card-punch operator. 

The following employees are engaged in International Education Activities, 
but are paid from funds transferred to the Office by the Department of State. 

Paul E. Smith, assistant director, International Educational Relations, GS—14. 
Appointed Office of Education, October 2, 1943. Civil-service status, permanent. 
Executive Order 9835 loyalty investigation approved. Also approved investiga- 
tion under the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) 

Brief description of duties: To act as associate or deputy in the formulation of 
lans, policies, and programs in the direction and supervision of the Division of 
nternational Educational Relations; in the absence of the Director to assume 

full responsibilities for the duties of the Director. 

Education: Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., B. A., 1930. American University, 
Washington, D. C., M. A., 1937. Catholic University, Washington, D. C., Ph. D., 
1942. 

Experience: 1939-43, assistant professor of English, University of Maryland. 
1934-39, instructor in English, American University. 1930-34, instructor in Eng- 
lish, coach of athletics, Dickinson Seminary and Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. 

Tuomas E. Corner, Jr., specialist for exchange of professors, teachers, and stu- 
dents, GS-13. Appointed Office of Education, February 23, 1942. Civil-service 
status, permanent. Investigation completed under United States Information 
and Educational Excharge Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 

Brief description of duties: Is immediately responsible for the administration 
and coordination of the United States Office of Education activities dealing with 
the exchange of all educational personnel, i. e. professors, teachers, and students, 
between the United States and the other American Republics; plans, organizes, 
and directs the research necessary to sound programs of exchange; serves as con- 
sulting specialist to officials of Government and private agencies on matters relat- 
ing to various phases of the exchange program. 

iducation: Baylor University, B. A., 1937. University of Texas, M. A., 1939; 
Ph. D., 1946. 

Experience: September 1940 to June 1941, instructor in Latin-American history 
and government, Tulane University. June 1940 to August 1940, instructor in 
history, University of Texas. September 1939 to June 1940, director of historical 
division, Texas Memorial Museum, Austin, Tex. September 1937 to June 1939, 
teacher of history and civics, Brownwood High School, Brownwood, Tex. 

J. Harotp GouprHorpE, educationist (exchange of professors, teachers, and 
stu-dents, European countries, international), GS-13. Appointed Office of Educa- 
tion, August 18, 1947. Civil-service status, permanent. Executive Order 9835 
loyalty investigation approved. Also approved investigation under the United 
rt oA Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 

ong.). 

Brief description of duties: Responsible for the administration and coordination 
of the United States Office of Education activities dealing with the exchange of all 
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educational personnel, i.e. professors, teachers, and students, between the United 
States and the European countries; plans, organizes, and directs the research 
necessary to sound programs of exchange; serves as consulting specialist to officials 
of Government and private agencies on matters relating to various phases of the 
exchange program. 

Education: Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., B. A., 1920. University of 
Minnesota, M. A., 1924; Ph.D., 1928. 

Experience: 1946-47, education advisor and Acting Assistant Chief of Division, 
Division of International Exchange of Persons, Department of State. 1945-46, 
Administrative analyst, audio-visual aids specialist, Division of Foreign Service 
Planning and Training Services, Department of State. 1939-45, research and 
administrative associate, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Pau. 8. BopENnMAN, specialist for exchange of experts and specialist of the occu- 
pied areas, GS-13. Appointed to Office of Education December 27, 1949. 

Civil-service status: aradenat. 

Loyalty investigations approved: Executive Order 9835, United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402). 

Appointed by present Commissioner. 

Brief description of duties: Administration and coordination of the Office of 
Education activities dealing with the significant educational program for the 
democratization of national leaders of the occupied areas (selected specialists and 
experts in particularized field of education who come to the United States from 
Germany, Austria, and Japan unders the auspices of the Department of State and 
the Department of the Army). 

Education: A. B., Mission House College, Plymouth, Wis., 1934. University 
* agen summer 1936, one semester. University of Iowa, summer 1938, 

weeks. 

Experience: February 3, 1948, to December 26, 1949, Assistant Chief of Section 
(Education and Religious Policy Section), Department of the Army. November 
1947 to February 1948, professor of German and accounting, Mission House 
College, Plymouth, Wis. September 1946 to October 1947, staff assistant, Higher 
Institutions and Teacher Training Branch, Office of Military Government of 
United States, Stuttgart, Germany. August 1942 to September 1946, United 
States Army (military service). June 1942 to August 1942, trainee, instructor in 
airplane structure, United States Civil Service, Chanute Field, Ill. September 
— to September 1942, professor of mathematics and German, Mission House 

ollege. 

RayMonp H, NeEtson, educationist (exchange of professors, teachers, and 
pte ncm te GS-12. Appointed Office of Education, November 4, 

Civil-service status: Permanent. 

Executive Order 9835, loyalty investigation approved. 

United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.), investigation approved. 

Brief description of duties: Plans and administers the program for the inter- 
change of teachers between the United States and the United Kingdom, the 
United States and France, and the United States and Canada; facilitates the 
interchange of teachers, both official and otherwise, between the United States 
and countries not specified above, and plans, organizes, and conducts or directs 
the conduct of research relating to the teacher exchange program. 

Education: State. Teachers College, Minnesota, diploma 1922. University 
of Wisconsin, B. A., 1927. University of Wisconsin, M. A, 1936. : 

Experience: 1945 to 1946, research analyst, War Department, Washington, 
D.C. 1942 to 1945, military service. 1938 to 1942, Trinidad State Junior College, 
teacher of modern languages and dean of junior college, Trinidad, Colo. 

CornE ius R. McLavuGa in, educationist (exchange of professors, teachers, and 
students—international), GS-11. 

Civil-service status: Permanent. 

Executive Order 9835, loyalty investigation approved. j 

United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.), investigation approved. 

Appointed Office of Education: March 4, 1948. 

Brief description of duties: Responsible for the conduct of one or more programs 
for the interchange of teachers, e. g., between the United States and Canada, and 
for major parts, as assigned, of other programs for the interchange of teachers 
between the United States and foreign countries, and performs other responsible 
professional and analytical work relating to the conduct of teacher interchange 
programs. 
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Education: State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J., B. S., 1939. New York 
University, M. A., 1947. Princeton University, 1944 to 1945. New York Uni- 
versity, 1947 to present, completing course requirements on Ph. D. 

Experience: 1947 to 1948, student, New York University. 1947, assistant 
professor of education, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. 
1939 to 1942 and 1946 to 1947, elementary school teacher, Cedar Grove, N. J. 
1942 to 1945, military service. 

Veva E. WILson, educationist (exchange of professors, teachers, and students— 
international), GS-9. Appointed Office of Education, January 29, 1951. Ap- 
pointed by present Commissioner. 

Civil-service status: Temporary, not to exceed April 28, 1951. 

Investigation pending under Executive Order 9835. 

Brief description of duties: To perform responsible professional and analytical 
tasks relating to the conduct of the interchange of teachers programs. 

Education: San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif., A. B., 1940. University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., M.8., 1947. 

Experience: 1950, clerical training instructor, Department of State, Frankfort, 
Germany. 1947-49, college level instructor in business administration, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Tokyo, Japan. 1946-47, instructor in business education, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Calif. 1944-45, junior college instructor, 
Placer College, Auburn, Calif. 1943-44, business education teacher, Petaluma 
Senior High School, Petaluma, Calif. 1942-43, clerk-stenographer, Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco, Calif. 1941-42, business education teacher, Salinas 
Union High School, Salinas, Calif. 

Newtpa R. Umpeck, educationist (exchange of professors, teachers, and stu- 
dents—International), GS-9. 

No civil-service status. 

Appointed Office of Education January 29, 1951; appointment limited to 
April 28, 1951. 

Executive Order 9835 loyalty investigation pending. 

Duties: Performs responsible professional and analytical tasks relating to the 
conduct of the interchange of teachers program. 

Education: Missouri State College, 1915 to 1917. George Washington Uni- 
versity, A. B., 1923. George Washington University, 1923-24, graduate work. 

Experience: April to September 1950, administrative assistant, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 1948 to 1949, information and editorial specialist, 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. June to 
December 1947, technical editor, Navy Department, Washinton, D. C. April 
to July 1947, technical aide, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. October 
1946 to April 1947, procedures analyst, War Assets Administration. January to 
October 1946, chief, editorial section, War Assets Administration. September 
1944 to January 1946, manuals staff writer, Civil Service Commission. March 
1943 to September 1944, coordinator of correspondence, Civil Service Commission. 
April 1942 to March 1943, translator and correspondence reviewer, War Produc- 
tion Board. November 1939 to April 1942, substitute teacher, District of Colum- 
‘bia public schools. 

Evia W. Grirrtn, research assistant, GS-9. 

Appointed to Office of Education: October 5, 1948. 

Civil-service status: Permanent. 

Loyalty investigations approved: Executive Order 9835, United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402). 

Brief description of duties: Performs professional and analytical work related to 
the educational aspects of the point 4 program. 

Education: B. S., Teachers College, Framingham, Mass., 1939. Boston 
University, Massachusetts, summer 1937. Clark University, Massachusetts, 
sumers 1936, 1940, 1944. M. A., Clark University, 1948. rie 

Experience: July 1949 to July 1950, UNESCO project, Republic of Haiti, 
special consultant (on leave from Office of Education). October 1946 to June 
1949, editorial assistant, literacy education project, Washington, D.C. August 
1945 to January 1946, quantification clerk, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
January to August 1945, recreation counselor, War Food Administration. Sep- 
tember 1944 to January 1945, assistant professor, Bethune-Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. September 1941 to May 1944, county supervisor of schools, 
Marianna; Fla. 

Joun W. Grissom, JR., research assistant, GS-7. 

Appointed Office of Education: November 17, 1950. Appointed by present 
Commissioner. 

Civil-service status: Temporary indefinite. 
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Executive Order 9835 loyalty investigation me Also approved under 
the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.). 

Brief description of duties: Performs specialized professional work in connection 
with the collection, analysis, and presentation of information and data relative 
to the conduct of the Office of Education activities dealing with the exchange of 
professors, teachers, and students, between the United States and the other 
American Republics. 


era rg University of Arkansas, B. A., 1948. University of Arkansas, 
. A., 1949. 

Experience: April 3 to June 30, 1950, research assistant, GS-7, Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of International Educational Relations. April 1949 to April 3, 
1950, clerk, United States Senate, duplicating, office equipment. September 
1948 to June 1949, high school instructor, city of Fayetteville, Fayetteville, Ark. 
1946 to 1948, student, University of Arkansas. 1942 to 1946, captain, United 
States Army Air Forces. May to October, 1941, engineering aide (chief inspector), 
SP-—4, United States Engineers, Little Rock, Ark. 

Marrua C, Bernat, research assistant, GS-7. 

Appointed to Office of Education: March 6, 1950. 

Civil-service status: Permanent. 

Loyalty investigations approved: Executive Order 9835, United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402). 

Appointed by present commissioner. 

Brief description of duties: Specialized professional work in connection with 
the collection, analysis, and presentation of information and data relative to 
programs involving experts and specialists from Germany, Austria, and Japan. 

Education: A. B., Drury College, Springfield, Mo., 1933. M. A., George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 1948. Wilson Teachers College, 
1 semester, 1949. 


Experience: November 2, 1949, to January. 23, 1950, teacher, District of Colum- 
bia Board of Education. September 1948 to July 1949, teacher, Board of Edu- 
cation, of District of Columbia. November 1947 to Sept. 1948, social science 
analyst, Library of Congress (on leave without pay). February to November 
1947, social science analyst, Library of Congress. pesttmabas 1941 to February 
1947, secretary, Office of Education. 

Mr. Scuwase. I want to ask, in that same connection, if you will, 
please, to tell us whether or not any of these people, the 13 referred to, 
and particularly with emphasis on those with a professional status, 
have been pliced in or promoted to their present positions during 
your incumbency as Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. There would be one or two, at least, that 
have been appointed since I came. I would not want to give the 
exact figure without looking it up. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. I do not want to pin you down, but there are one or 
more; are there? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes. 

I would like to put it this way: that the vast majority of these 
people have not been appointed in my administration. 

Mr. Scuwase. They were there, then, when you assumed the duties 
of the Commissioner of Education; is that right? 

Dr. McGratu. That is right. I believe I can tell you immediately 
which ones came since my time. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is more or less immaterial. It is merely 
preliminary to this next question. 

In the selection of these whom you have selected since you became 
Commissioner of Education, what has been your method of selecting 
these people, one or more, as the case might be? 

Dr. McGratu. We have advertised the fact that a particular posi- 
tion is vacant, among people who might be supposed to have nomina- 
tions. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Just a minute. Who would that be, primarily? 

Dr. McGraru. It might be school superintendents. It might be 
the heads of departments of government or international relations in 
colleges and universites. 

Mr. Scuwase. Would that include the State Department, may 
I ask, for instance? 

Dr. McGratu. It could. I do not know that we went to the 
State Department for nominations, but you might find some people 
there who had had international, foreign experience. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. That would be very natural, I assume. 

Dr. McGraru. I do not think we have ever gone to the State 
Department for recommendations. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are these persons’ names submitted to the FBI for 
careful security screening, or not? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That has been your practice, you mean; has it? 

Dr. McGratu. I think it is a requirement under the law that they 
be screened for security reasons. If they are to leave the continental 
United States, it is imperative that they be screened. 

Mr. Scuwase. These who are in this service, in the international 
educational activities, are subject to be sent by you or detailed to some 
service abroad; are they not? 

et McGratu. Almost without exception; some are abroad now, 
in fact. 

Mr. Scuwase. Therefore, you would say—would you not?—that 
they have been carefully screened by the FBI for security. 

Dr. McGrata. That is right, Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement you would like 
to make, Doctor? 

Dr. McGratu. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Dr. McGraru. I just want to say that I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of explaining these things to the committee. 
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